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PSEPAOE 


With the exception of the four articles ‘‘What are the Tantras^% 
“Shakti and Sb^kta’’, “Shakti and and “'Garland of Letters^'' 

which first appeared in the “Prabuddha Bharata“j ‘'‘Modern Review, 
“Indian Philosophical Keview’" and “Bast and WesP^ respectively ; 
this work represents the series of lectures delivered by me at the request 
©I, and before, the VivefeSnanda Society at Calcutta at the end of the 
last and the commencement of the present year. 

These papers are the first attempt to give in a popular form an 
unbiassed, authenticated and intelligible account of the chief features of 
the hitherto much abused Shdkta Tantra Shdstra. I have endeavoured 
to explain myself as simply and as lucidly as the subject admits 
from an entirely detached and unprejudiced standpoint. In giving 
an account of Indian bcliesf, we who are foreigners must place ourselves 
in the position of a Hindu and not look at them through Western 
glasses. It is diffirrult, I know, for most to do this ; but until they 
can, their work lacks real valuo. In the case of the Shfttta Tantra, 
there has been hitherto no examination at all. The fact that there 
have boon, abuses as regard certain forms of ritual and mugic has 
been considered to justify a neglect of the wliole subject. Whilst I have 
written from the point of view of the Bhhkta (whose doetriuc 
I value highly) I do not commit myself to every thing, such for example 
as animal sacrifice, which an orthodox ShAkta may hold. Thus again 
the comparative value of Kuadalinl and other Yogas is still with me a 
matter of enquiry as ie also the origin and history of the ShAsira and 
other matters, I refer those %v’ho wish to pursue further a subject, 
which, I have found of great interest, to the otiicr works on Tantra ShAfitra 
which, I hava pubiishoil under the name ‘Arthur Avalon^ with the 
asaiataucu of othera and, in particular, in co-operotion with my 
friend E. R : to give him hie Rftshi name, for his modesty wdll not 
permit me to mention any other. I refer my reader also to the series of 
essays on the Mantra BhSstra which I wrote for iho YedAnta Kesari 
which will bo compleicd this year and jmltlished under the title “Studies 
in the Mantra Sh Astra”, that being a douignation of the Tantra Sh Astra, 

^ mcc the latter is a repository of Mantra-vidyA. 

A critic of my paper which apipeared in the Indian Fhiloao.* 

1 h cnl Beview has taken exception to my Htatemont that the Jasneal 
Stakbya conccolt a Vedantik solutJoii behind its dualnbe prMontment, 
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15 for A ynpSra read ' Vj elr'l 

Lamt line but four for ‘ Vedanta PatibhAsa ta* 
“A'edanta Paribliftsh^'^. 

15 Jof ‘■‘^Chidbablifisa’' read 

2 for "Kaiititva” read ‘‘'Kart'trifcva*'. 

me 15 from, 'bottom ; for 8,40000 read 8,400,000, 

Saufekrit quotetjon for '‘DeRbabalapftdr^rtbatmA” reaa. 
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vanay^”, 
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, 14 from Bottom; “Sr-ar6p4mri4no’^ rend ^‘Svar^pa- 
varan©’*. 

. 5 for ''Svatasiddha” read ‘^Svatabsiddha'*, 

Second para |Hne 2 and p. 184 Hac S; for *^SvAt3i«Ii- 
tlilna” read '‘Sv^dhibBtlr^na”. 

First para three lines from bottom for '*Cbittash\id»U" 
read ''Chittashuddhi”. 

Last lino for “gucht” read ^'slmchi’*. 
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parayana*’ ‘‘Brahmanishtha, HralunavAdi, 
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14 for '‘hnnuadhye" toad ‘'bijruioRdhyw". 

Last line but one;y<j#' '^Vojra bhugayate, moksbayate 
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eArah", 
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WHAT ARE THE TANTRAS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE ? 


A very common cxproseiou is Tlio Tantra, ’* ; but its use is often 
duo to a miscoiicepi.ioa and loads In otbeis. For '^vbat does Tantra mean ? 
Tbe word denotes injunotiou ^Wdii) rcig'-ulalion (Niyama) Sba&tra gener- 
alljf or ireatiso. Thus Idliau^lcara calls the tSaakln-a, a Tautra. "We 
eannofi speak of “ Tiic Treatise nor of “ The Tantra any more than 
we can or do speak of (lie Pindna^ the K^amhitd. can speak of the 
Tautras as wc dcj of the I’nranas, These Tankas are tihastras of 
wliat is called the Ag'iinra'^ In a revunv of one of my works it 
was hn|fp;csted that the Ag-aiua is a class of scriptures dealing' with the 
worship of fciaguna t-'livara wh’.'U was revealed at the close of the ago 
of the age of Iho Ifpjtnislnids nml intio.lneed partly becuuBe of the fall- 
ing into dosueknlo of the ' aidik A' hAia and partly because of the in- 
creasing Jiuiubi'r" of pei's.u'.s ontering tbe IJindn fold who were not 
competont (Adhikdr!! for tluil A''hAia. 1 will md however deal ■with 
this liistnrica! (piestion beyond nokng the bei tliai the Agiuna jis ojnsn 
tt) all persons of all rat-lcs and both sc\cs and is nut subject to the 
rosfcnctions of tlic Valdika AchAra. 


The Agamas are divided into t.wo uniin groups according as tbe 
tHhtadcvath worsbippeil is Sliiva or Vishnu or into thrcCj if tlte KhAkta 
Aguina be countc'l as a scpniate division, I be Urst iis the JShai'v^gama 
and the second the Vai-,hna\a Agama or PamiharAtra. This is the 
Bevipinre to wldcii the b^hrinud ISliAgavuia refers as tSfdtvata I’anira 
in the lines. 


Tenokianjl' sditvataiig tMimm 
Fji/ jnditviX innktihh(i:j hkavet 
YaiiM slrfsl;Hdrad<\!> 

SiX}i;ish(lu) vaishnavuh imriluh 

Aotnu’ding ton tpiolatioii whioh has boon given me from the V^yn 
fciamlutA the lattei sjjcuLs of a. twofold fShaivugiima namely one which is 
based on Hlu'uti uud aiiulher indcpeiulent of it 

c/.'AehXm; s/mMA^'' Sfifiinfiiskcha saagsmntak 
Sht ntis&r^wwiyitk ihiautdh svaianit cxstvihiromaiiiku 

AVe must h'‘WC'-o<!- hi nil distingidsb between what a School 

(wys of lUa: f and vhat othuu nay of it tso far at 1 am aware all 
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ly'amas, window he tl^ir ii.'Jtv hp nn Sornj!, ihongli 

ol coui'se as Jlfcent iulc”i'vetRih>;i^ [>-ii ■ u '^.uT.iv s/. ■*- V’ioaccfpt 
ouft mtei-'pi’eUtion ai-e apt i-> api^ak of ■i:ff.>;'4n,t "-'h*'.; a- sv.'i'i'sh^al, 

Thcsf main flivisinnf> agaki lat-vf* ?iuhtKvi4,'n-«. 'Hsu- tl;- to aro 
Bcliook ot^hAiViiH; an<Mhm' iiiV r!i ./ • i-t hnMn.,v,ufa' th* 

ISIoi'tlicru. BUaivsi BoImoI i-allt’il tv.k s t>i K's-nna* in v. ,,aii a nnt.yjtl 
onetime the Ta!iU'a Bha^lra v.as vi-.y in.'vah! Ti.. ,.* i-> a:; hn tlm 
Sontheni Bhaiva, Beliw-'i oall-il Sha’.sas; i ih.'. t' il'-- S. Aht y,na a-t 

ke £ia\mi lluws^Uo’at In-ta atv lar^’^v ti.-n' to .ni 

The hiliiktaa 54ve vathnr aIHo‘l 'ivnh tijr- A.U.iha S'. •.';* s ti-in \\:\h th(* 

others^ tluHig’li in them aK-j thoi'f h ip . 1 '-ni’.U, 

Khakti are one aiul hr n*in» ^ 'lAnj"- .-‘v' Ai-.V'-t'a *o -a \ ’ *h • > lurr 
But whoresw iho Shaiva pi"ol ■niiii lUliy v, '"'h'l-' s • '■-* ii‘-‘ ‘hni 


liix Tattvus. Tlu;s<‘ 
imnvu in sth 

in other SluMa narl 


dhiiits, ami thvnclur.Afui nrs Vi,.'}ihtA.i\un... Ths k ja sh-i a -piviat, 
budj n? Bodiihist TanUiw t(f .li;Tv.-:;;,.r X stv uh woh > ik 

have Tantrae of tlu-h’ .uvn. T!jc .*r*4'.naS « au-’. i ,,3 As..' 

seliwds k shmvn, anvm\;:'tl other ihio^., 1% lue '.A.; V' -4. -...o TfUi'tM 

are commoj^ HXhdi Hj^faulra aa.i i.fut-vi ii r-ti bnni 
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aaeerietl that the t^liAkta sflmoi k mn hktiahaliv 
Shaivws. *No gmujub tvore -lv)>u far thi* )h';n-,‘.‘. W'uatev; j In; the 
hisLorkal origins of thn funma*, tlie tmu appear im h- hi v-ri5 rosjufl.-* 
allied at pressflt a« nny oue wim Un ms hi.i-v-n hs rti .; ■ t-.nu- hm| inst 


for himself, in faot '■iihliui m iji jt.in i ij!i' j'"h! hhl'’ ' ‘ !!?!» 

ac^piamitesl s^iih%vAli ntnne ioatuu's *'1 v^h..v t.,idoh r U.o*. i lltshiina. 
rite &ii4ikiae lia\ie nyjiiijt hoi'u ;uU» jliho pr'-U; !, *1 u i-t Ik'.iih^ H. 

AnatiW in the ijitrounethtn lo lui mlihini >4* Utr JL'i,jSrklft.|jth»ri 

speaks o£ iha Ikauia Sbfuira# wilb sl^ly funr Ltuiras j Ute Mioirra 
eight rantm; ami tha taujavjs group whioh isrii; s-aul h* hs ih« smwt 
important of the Shhkta Agn-mms tvi' orlhcls hre m’s* nienirmiKl. 
This ciatsificatiua purports to !<« hasYsi vn tlse n^iinre w£ tbs objfci 
pnwued aooordmg aa it be ong* to uua nc other o£ Uvc tviiusisarth*- 
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As so explained tlie class flcat on seems too neat an 1 aitifieial to be 
altogetlier b.stoi-cally acci ate I express he e no op ts on on the pom^ 
Panohardtra literature is very considerable, one hnnclred and eight work# 
being mentioned by the same Pandit in Vol. XIII. p. 357-363 of the 
Theosopliist I iTonld refer the reader also to the veiy valuable and 
recent edition of the Ahirbhndhnya Samhit^ by my friend Di\ Otto 
Schrader with an Introduction by the learned Doctor on the Paucharitra 
system where many Vaishiiava Tantras and Samliitis are cited. The 
Trika school has many Tantras of which the leading one is MiliulviJayA 
The Svachchhanda Tantra comes next. Jagadtsha Chandra ChattopA- 
dhyaya YidyavAridhi has written with learning and lucidity on 
this school The Shaixasiudhunta has twenty eight leading Tantras and 
a large nnmher of Ifpagamas such as TAraka Tantra, Yuraa Tantra and 
others which will be found enumerated in Xalliisrami Pillads Studies 
in Shaiva SiddhAnla (p. 204^ and SivajnAnasidilhiyar (p. 21 1), There 
is thus a vast mass of TantiMS in the Agamas Lolonging to differing 
schools of doctrine and pvacLiee. 

AVlien these Agamas have been examined and are hotter known, it 
■will be found that they are hat variant aspects of tha same general ideits 
and practices. As insiynces of general ideas I may cite the follosr- 
mg : — the conception of Deity as a supreme Personality (Parah.antA) 
and of the double aspect of G-od in one of ivhich Tie really is or become* 
the Universe; a true emanation from Him in His creative aspect , 
successive emanations (Abhiisfi, Vyuha) as of “fire from fire” from snlitle 
to gross; doetiineof Shalcti; pure and impure creation ; the denial of 
tinconscions MAyd such a Shang’kara teaches ; doctrine of MayS. Kosha 
and the Kanchukas (the six Shaiva Ivaiichukas being represented by the 
possibly earlier classification in the Paneharhtra of tlivee Satnkocha) • 
the carrying of the origin of things up and beyond Purusha-Prakriti , 
acceptance at a later stage of Purnsha-Pi'akriti, the SunkhyAn Gunas, 
and evolution of Tattvas as applied to the doctrine of Shakti ; affirmanca 
of the reality of the Univeise ; emphasis on devotion (Bhakti) ; provision 
for all castes and botli sexes. 

Instances of common practice are for example Mantra, Btja, 
Tantra, MudrA, NyAsa, Blidtaslmddhi, Kundaltyoga, construction and 
consecration of temples and images (KrijA), religions and social obser- 
vaiiees (CbArya) such as Ahuilca, YarnAshramadhama, Utsava; and 
practical magpie (MAjAyoga). 

Where there is Mantra Yantra Nyisa DikshA Gar a d the like 
there IS Tantra Sh \3tr(i In fact one of the name* of the litter i? 
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Mnntm. Sh'lstm "W th t 1 =5 n "int c> then nro ccrt'xi \T.r atioBB of 
doctrine and praeth’o beiv oHj fhe iduvit'S. Thn'! u*- f Inin* already said 
neither the tiositliorn j^liaiviKiddluinia imr lb-' Pane'll .nUrii are Advaita 
whereas the Koriheni ShaivA^uma ami the Slnikta diwtnno are ; for 
"both hold that JivAtmii 'n' PararaAtiisd are (me, ii' t^han^’kara s school 
also teaches. hTf’ccssarily alsn nn ji. [(;'4 t-oinin'm similarity 

there is .<?ome varinne'* in terinimh'i^^'. anlt'.h'' iisi'it nnii'h is unessen- 
tial Thus when loMkiuj,^ at tlmir In ;.1 iV si urea it i, of no aeenunt 
whether vriih the Pa nehanitra w'c ‘Jpc.ik of },;ik«lunt l^hakti, Vyuha, 
f^amkoeha; or whellier in trvrnc nf nth-r >]•! -.v.- ''n''ak of Trinuri- 
sundarl ami M'alilkAH. Tali v:k ami Kan 'Ink, 15. V^ain tli.'r* arc imme 
dityereneeK in ritual which an* md td’ a' umnn :it in one and 

that a ntdalle inshHu'e, T refer t s the ■;n diwd.ei of wn!'.dii[i~ 

jKirs into DaivriiinAehAro ami Vdnit li'.ra. ‘i'he tuidn ladau H.TIIkhkI. of 
iiOTiie of the hittim, (whii’ii { may i.eo' i-ry i ; scif u-'mily uud-’i’-^t'iod) 
has acsiuired such rn'iniiety tin: l.i in >•:! t!,-> t“nu " The Tantra’’ con- 
notes this jifirticalar wor'-hiji ami iia afm-ie^ a:. it is.iridne J niiiy 

here also olscrva that it i> a mi'dake !•> -oitijiii iltaS ‘-m-h ihietrine.s 
and practices are ahevrations peeuiiar t" Jr. hji, Mldonary wrote to 
me some years a^'o that this coinilry v.as '• a h mioiderinted hind,” 
There are demons hare, but they am n 4 t!it> only isdi.ilitaiit ; aiid wiiat 
ia found here has exislod rlewluTe. The nuihi.iiniiiu din-trineg and 
practices of the extrornist schoitk as” dutilar t-i !!)'•'.'> .o* Western 

Bects^ notably viow.s and jiraoihm. allriJeped t-> rite neethre;} gf tlm Free 
Auimomianisrn as an uni versa] 11 the extremist 

application of so called “ Panlhei.'iti*''’ d.ednuis ulit-h a^ deidrines arc 
held even by those who re joet such ptaciieid ap[dl--,t.;i''n <d’ them. Fur 
though this does not seem to ho recognisiMl it i-; mwerlheles-* tiie fact 
that these rites arc philosDphieally lamd on doctrines W'hieh are the 
common property of all raouistic nchcioLs. TTui dilTcrr-mn: onnsssis in 
the fact that these common doctrines ary pvac’lic.dly applied in extremist 
fashion contrary to the ordinary forms of Dharma widcli under cortaiit 
ichditions these SS.dhakfis claim to gurp.xs^. Xtnv it is thist extre- 
aiet doctrine and practice, limited at all times to eo.-’uparativciy fnw, 
•wmbh has corns to be known as “ The Tantm.” Hothing is morn 
incomeet. This eitreme or left wing le but one division of worship- 
pers who again are but one sectioii of the numerous followers of the 
Agamals, Shaiva, Bh&kta and Vaiahnavn. Though there are certain 
oommo featar^ which may h# flaUed Tftntnk one oannofc apeak oE 
' The Ta^trw a& Chough rt otie enUraly honwg^e docht^ae 
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aud practice. Still less can we identify it with the particular practices 
and theories of one division of worshippers only. H'crthei' the Tantras are 
concerned with Science, Law, Medicine and a Yariety of subjects other 
than spiritual doctrine or worship. 

According to a oommon notion the word Tantra ’’ is (to use tha 
language of a fairly well kno wn work) “ restricted to the necromantic 
books of the later Shivilic or Sakti mysticism (Waddell’s Buddhism of 
Tibet p. 164). As charity covers many sins so “ mystic'^ and “ mystic- 
ism” are words which cover much ignorance. bToeromaney’’ too looms 
iinneoessarily large in writers of this school. Jt is however tha fact 
that Western authors generally so understand the term “Tantra.” 
They are however in error in go doing as previously explained 
Here I shortly deal with the .significance of the Tantra Shistra which 
IS of course also misunderstood, being generally spoken of as a jumble of 
“ black magic,” and “ erotic mysticism” cemented together by a ritual 
wdiich is “meaningless mummery.” A large number of persons who 
talk in this strain have never had a Tantra in their hands and such 
orientalists as have read some portions of these Scriptures have not 
generally understood them otherwise they would not have found them 
to be so “ meaningless.'” The use of this term implies that their con- 
tent had no moaning to thorn, Very likely; for to define as they do 
Mantra as “ mystical words,” Mndri as “ my.stical gestures ” and Yantra 
as “ mystical diagrams” does not imply knowledge. These erroneous 
notions as to the nature of the Agama are of course due to the mistaken 
identification of the whole body of the Scripture with- one section of it. 
Further this last is only known through the abases to which its danger- 
ous practices as carried out by inferior persons have given rise, Jt is 
stated in the Shdstra itself in which they are prescribed that the path 
IS full of difficulty and peril and he who fails upon it goes to Hell. 
That there are those who have so failed and others who have been guilty 
of evil magic is well known, I am not here concerned with this special 
ritual or magic but with the practices which govern the life of the 
vast mass of the Indian people to be found in tbs Tantras of the jlgamas 
of the different schools which 1 have mentioned, 

' In order to understand the significance of the Igama composed of 
Tantras of varying schools some preliminary obser'vations are necessary. 
Western writers (and some Indians infinenced by their views) regard 
the Vedanta as a mere metaphysiCj that is speculation. They suppose 
it to be bke those ph loflophioal Byatenm of then own which were evolved 
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after orthodox; Christiaait/ had ceased to govern ■thought as it did in 
the mitMle ages. Let us picture in our mincL fm- the niotnunt such a 
philosopher. We think of a maji who has passed Ihrnngli the usual 
accademic eurrieulum in which he has been taught ihai previnirs specu- 
lation was a highly meritorious though unsuccesbful sesu'ch for trutii. 
Having obtained his doctor’s degree he sets oui hlniself on iho same 
apparently futile quest, either- in the amiable if fooliah lielicf {hat he will 
chseover for the world this treasure, or wi{h the less oxahod motive* 
supplied by the desire for inicllcetaal amuacmer.t, pemmial l'u,mo or daily 
bread. In the course of this .search it is probable th.at snlworijition 
will be made to the usual moral principles. It is however not geTierally 
felt that the moral nature of the philosApher affout-; tin; value of his 
speculation. Good mental ondtAvmciil and learning ure consjflercd .mlij- 
eieut. With this and access to the workf- fd' tin' dlnsiriou': ‘■Jiu’ivcsa of 
old, who are made to supply the instrumenis of their own de^t ruction 
the philosopher in his study proceeds to evolve, a sysiem ’’ ol' his own 
and to gather round him clbci pies who remain faith i'ul to their mast+r 
until a rising sense of their own snpcrioihy, ambifc'm. nr mere bread 
and butter protnpt them to desert him and <o .start a 'hsy.-tem of then 
own. This last liolds precarious swaj' until displaced fiy tmoi her whiih 
appears in the course of the nuen<Hng cycle of speenlatii>n. Bonudhing 
is doubtless gained in this process if only it be the di«oerdiug of matu- 
fest error and the more extensive circulation of }iliilos(iphical ideas 
dire mental instrument is also sharpened for iho uses to which a true 
spiritual doctrine w'ih put it. Nothing happen without a purpose. 

But according to Hindu notions it is nui in fliis wvw that truth m 
found. TarkS-pratishthAii^t. A decjdy read asnl powerful tniuded Wfi.sl- 
ern friend of mine was not di.sconecrted by the maxim.- He eonfosaetl 
to me that he had no desire to disenvor the truth as he got 
*0 much amusoment out of trying to find it. I told him he need be 
under no apprehensions of h).sing his pleasure, nirulu philoMophy is 
of a di-fferent charncter and rests on a different basis. Its wnuttcrpait 
in the West i* to be found in the works of the great Mediieval Seho- 
la*tios o! Catholicism, Neither they, nor tho orthodox Hituh^ Bought by 
reason and interference to discover truth as if it were somoihing' not 
known. It was already in their possession having been oommimieated 
to them by the revealed Word. Their duty was limited to eo-ovainating 
explaining and (so far as this was possible) making the Word und^re 
Standable by the reason which also supplied its own grounds for thou 
»ccept*no«, For what jj irrational can never bs ipirituaJIy trae Th « 
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Word (Shabda) was to the Christ an Seholast cs the Old and New 
Testa nent and the living vo ce of the d vinely ns]^ red C ch Iioldi g 
the deposit of tradition or Smiiti which was based on it. Veda is spiii- 
tual experience. It is by Veda that the truth is known ; it is on Veda 
that philosophy is based. The Vedinta is not a mere metaphyaie in ths 
Western sense as even Professor duessen, who so highly apprseiates it, 
takes it to be. He asks the people of India to adhere to it. But why 
should they do so if it bo a mere speculation ? Why should they accept 
it lutlior than any other, for lie does not allow the possibility of Toga 
which verifies the doctrine. 

Some Western writes are of opinion that the Tantra Shistra waa, 
at least in its origin, alien and indeed hostile to the Veda, One of them 
has said “We aia strongly of opinion that in their essenca the two 
principles are fundameutally opposed and that the Tantra only used 
Vedic forms to mask its essential opposition.'’'’ I will not argue tin*! 
q_ue.stion now. It is however the fact now as it has been for centurwii 
i"eiitni'iea past that ths Igamavadins base their doctrine on Veda. The 
VedAnta is the final authority and basis for the doctrines set forth in the 
Tantras though the latter interpret the Veditnta in various way*. The 
real moaning of VedS.ata is Upauishad and nothing else. Manj'- persons 
however speak of V eJAuta as though it meant the philosophy of Shang- 
kara or whatever other philosopher they follow. This of course is 
incorrect. Veddnta is Sliruti. Shaugkara’s philosophy is merely one 
interpretation of Shruti just as Raijaanuja'’s is anotlier and that of the 
Shaiv^gama or Knligama is a third. There is no question of competi- 
tion between Vcdfl.nta as Sliruti and Tantra Sholstra. It is however the 
fact that each of the followers of the different schools of Agama contend 
that iheir interpretation, of the Shruti texts is the true one and supeiior 
to that of other schools, I have thus found a dislike of Shangkam’s 
MslyfivMa amongst some Sidhakas of the Northern Shaira and Shikta 
schools 'which more nearly approach Siiaiigkara’s standpoint .than the 
Sliaivasiddh^nta and Paneliar^tra which, as is well known, dispute the 
tiuth of Shaagkara’s interpretation of Shruti. I am not here eoiicern- 
ed to show that one system is better than the ocher. Each will adopt 
that which most suits him. I am only stating the fact. As the Aliir- 
budhnya SamluLa of the Panchar&fcra Igama says, the aspects of G-od 
are infinite and no philosopher can seize and duly express more than one 
aspect. This is perfectly true. All systems of interpretation have some 
ments as they have defects, that of fehangkara includod. The latter 
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ly Jius MiLjivAda is able to preserve more completely tliAn aay otboi* 

interpretation the changelessaerfs and stainlesauess of Brahman. It does 
this however at the cost of certain defects which do not exist in other 
schools which have also their own peculiar merits and shorteomings. 
The basis and seat of authority is Slirnii or experience and the Agama 
interprets Shruti in its own way. Thus the Shaiva-Sh^kta dootrino is a 
spccifio interpretation of \ed5,nta which differs in several respects fiom 
that of yhaiigkara tlioagh it agrees (I speak of the Xorthern Shatva 
School) with him on the fundamental cpiDstiou of the unity of Jlvitm^ 
and ParamcLtm^ and is therefore Advaita. Agama thou is one intei- 
pretation of VedAntaj an interpretation doubtless iuflneueed by the 
practical ends which this Sbistra has in view. iVom the liighebt 
standpoint all schools may be reeoncilcd. 


The next q^iiestion is how Vcdaiitic experience of which the Againa 
speaks may be gained ? This is also prescribed in the SliSstra in the 
fom of peediar S^dhanas. In the first place there mast be a Imaltby 

physical and moral life. To know a thing in its ultimate sense is to bs 
that thing. To know Brahman is to be Brahman. One cannot rcalmo 
Brahman the Pure except by being oneself pure (.Shuddhaebitta). But 


to attain and keep this statOj as well as for progress therein, eoilani 
Bpecide meansj practiccj rituals or disciplines are necessary. The result 
cannot be got by mere pliilosopliical talk about Brahman, Religion is a 
practical activity. Just as the body requires exercise, training and 
gymnastic so does the mind. This may be of a merely inteilcctnd or 
spintnal kind. The means employed arc called Sddhana which comes 
from the root “ S^dh to exert. SadhanS is that vvliick leads to Siddht. 
Sadhan^ is the development of Shakti. ie consciousness (ItmA) 
SJiakti, in fhe form of mind and body. But this Shakti is at 
base consciousness just as AtmA is ; for AtmS and Shakti are one. Man 
IS thus a vast magazine of both latent and expressed power, 'i he object 
of S^dhana is to develop man’s Shakti whether for temporal or spiritual 
purposes. But where is this S^dliana to bo found v Seeing that the 
Ysidik Achfira has fallen into practical desuetude we can lind it nowhere 
butintheAgamasandinthePuTinaswliLch arc replete with TAntrik 
ntuals. The J'antras of these Igamae therefore contain both a practical 
xposition of yiritual doctrine and the means by which the truth it 
feapV may be realised. Their authority doea not depend, 
wmWandsomeof thewBaamrn followers suppose on tho date wh«i 
Wtjn ^0 qneetnm wh^e^er Siddb la gained thnrfy 
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cuies If Siddlii is not obtained tlie fact tbat it is written Shiva 
nv&eha” or the like counts for nothing. The Jtgaoia therefore is a 
practical exposition and application of Vedclnta varying according to its 
different schools. 

The latest tendency in modern Western philosophy is to rest upon 
intuition as it was formerly the tendency to glorify dialectic. Intuition 
has however to be led into higher and higher possibilities by means of 
ScLdhanS. This term means work or practice which in its result is the 
gradual unfolding of the Spirit^s vast latent magazine of poiver (SIiakti\ 
enjoyment and vision which everyone possesses in himself. The 
philosophy of the ^gama is^ as a fi'iend of mine Professor Pramatha 
Jfath MukhyopSdhy4ja very well put it, a practical philosophy, 
adding, that what the intellectual world wants to-day is this sort 
of philosophy ; a philosophy which not merely argues hut expeii- 
ments. The form which S<Lclhan4 takes is a secondary matter. One 
goal may be reached by many paths. What is the path in any parti- 
cular case depends on considerations of personal capacity and tempera- 
inent, race and faith. Por the Hindu there is the Agama which contains 
forms of discipline which his race has evolved and are therefore prima- 
facie suitable for him. This is not to say that these forms are unalter- 
able. Others will adopt other forms of Sddhani suitable to them. 
Thus, amongst Christians, the Catholic Church prescribes a full and 
powerful SidhanS. in its sacraments (SangskAm) and worship (Fuji, 
TTpeLsancL), meditation (Dhy&na), rosary (Japa) and the like Put any 
to be fruitful must experiment to gain experiefice. The signi- 
cance of the Tantra Shistra lies in this ibat it claims to afford a means 
avaflable to all, of whatever caste and of either sex, whereby the truths 
taught by Vedanta may be practically realised. 



TANTRA SiiASTRA & VEDA, 


Ift writiHg this paper I hui in ffiiud tlie dispute \v3iieh s&me iiave 
msed upOtt tiie queslion whetlicr tlie Agamas are Taiclik or 155^00- 
Vaidik, 


I do not kere deal vvitk the nature and schools of Tautra or Agama 
nor with their hisfcorioal origin., Somethiug has been said on these 
points in the Introductions to the English translations of Pandit Shiva 
Chandra Vidyarnava’s Taatrafcaitva. 1 have also rajself dealt with this 
Subject in two articles in the Prabuddha BhArata What arc the 
Tan tm and their significance ?’’ ) and Modern Revisrr (“Shakti and 
ShAkfca”). I wish to avoid repetitioUj except so far as is absolutely 
neoessary for the elucidation of the particular subject in hand- 
Ofl. the disputed question whether the Agamas arc 'faidik or Noti- 
Vaidtk I desire to point out that an answer cannot bo given unless wc 
keep apart two distinct matters vis.f (1} what was the origin of the 
Agamas and (2) what they are now. I am not here however dealing 
with the first or historical question, bat with the second so far as the 
ShAkta Agama is concerned. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that (to take a specific example) the worship of KAli and other Goddesses 
by the Shiktas indicates the existence of non-aryaa elements in their 
Agama; the question of real importance here, as alwaysj is not as to what 
were the facts in remote past ages bat what are they now, Tho answier 
then is — ^let it be as you will regarding the origin of the ShAkta Agama i 
but ai present ShAkta worship is an integral part of the general Hindu-' 
ism and as saeh admits the authority of Veda, accepting, as later explain- 
ed, every other belief held by the general body of the Hindu people. 


la a recent prosecution under Sections 292, 293 of the Indian 
Beaal Code against an accused who had published a Tantra (hit who 
wag- rightly acquitted), an Indian Deputy Magistrate who had adwed 
p^seoution, and who claimed to be an orthodox Hindn, steted (I 
'a^^.fnlofihed) in the witness bos, that he could not define, what the 
was, or state whether it was a Hindu Scripiaan of .the 
Kali age. or wli.*t’icr a well known parttcukr ShAstm^wn to him 'Was 
one (d the T.'tntr:i Stmh ignorance is typical of many #t the 
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abode of Shiva and of Paivat Devi) to Cape Comoim (i corruption of 
Devi’)j which ruled for eenturiesj so that we may speak of s 
Tantrik epoch j whieh even to-day governs the household and temple 
ritual of every Hindu. ; how is it that such a Sh^lstra has fallen into 
complete neglect and disrepute amongst the larger body of the English- 
educated community ? I remember a time when meation of the Shtetra 
was only made (I speak of course of the same class) with hated breath j 
and when any one who concerned himself therewith became thereby 
liable to the charge of giving licentious sway to drink and women. The 
answer is both a general and particular one. In the first place the 
English-educated people of this country were formerly almost exclusive- 
ly, and later to a considerable extent, under the entire sway of their 
English educators. Xu fact they were in a sense their creation. They 
were, and some of them still are, the Mhnasaputra of the English. Eor 
them what was English and Western was the mode. Hindu religion, 
philosophy and art were only, it was supposed, for the so-called “ un- 
educated ” women and peasants and for native Pandits who, though 
learned in their futile way, had not received the illuminating advantages 
of a western training. In my own time an objection was (I am in- 
formed) taken by Indian fellows of the Calcutta University to the 
appointment of the learned Pandit Chandrak^lnta Tarkalankdra to a 
chair of Indian philosophy on the ground that he was a mere native 
Pandit. In this ease English Fellows and the late Vice-Chancellor 
opposed this absurd and snobbish objection. When the antbority of 
the English teachers was at its highest, what they taught was law, 
even though their judgments were in respect of Indian subjects of 
which they had but a scant and imperfect knowledge. If they said 
withi or in anticipation of, one Professor, that the Vedas were “ the 
hahhling of a child humanity^’ and the Brahmanas ''^the drivel of mad- 
men”, or with another that the thought of the Upaniehads was so 
” low ” that it could not be correctly rendered in the high English 
language ; that in treating of Indian philosophy a 'writer has to deal 
with thoughts of a lower order than the thoughts of the every day life 
of Europe” ; that Smriti was mere priestly tyranny, the Puranae idle 
legends nud the Tautras mere wickedness and debauchery j that Hindu 
philosophy was (to borrow another English Professor’s language con- 
cerning the Sankhya) with all its folly and fanaticism little better 
than a chaotic impertinence’', and that Yoga was, according to the same 
man of learning the fanatical vagaries of theocracy that Indian. 

nothing but saperetitiOtr, mummery, and idolatry, and aft 
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iaelegantj monstrous, and grotesque— —all this was with readiness ac- 
cepted as high learning and wisdom, with jx'i’haps here and there an 
occasional faint, and even apologetic, dcmw'. I recollect in this connec- 
tion a rather halting and shamefaced protest by the late Rajendra Lala 
Mifcra. I do not say that none of these or other adverse critioisms had 
any ground whatever. There has been imperfection, folly , superstition 
wickedness here as elsewhere. There has been much of it for example 
in the countries whence these critics of India came. It is however 
obvious that such criticisms are so excessive as to he absurd. 


ItAja, Bammohan Roy was the first to take up the cause of his 
faith, divorcing it from the superstitious accretions which gather around 
all religions in the coiu’se of the ages. The same defence was made in 
recent times by that man of upstanding courage, your great Founder 
Sv^Lmt Vivek&nanda. Foreign criticism on Indian religion now tends 
in some quarters to greater compreheiisiou. I say in some quarters ; 
fen even in quite recent j’cars Fnglish books have been published which 
wonld be amazing, were one not aware of the deep ignorance and 
prejudice which exist on the subject. In. one of tliese books the Hindu 
religion is described as " a mixture of nightmare nonsense and time- 
wasting rubbish fulfilling no useful purpose whatever ; only adding to 
the general burden of existence borne by Humanity in its struggle for 
existence."'* In another it is said to he “ a weltering chaos of terror, 
darkness, and uncertainty.” It is a religion without the apprehension 
of a moral evolution, without definite commandments, without a reli- 
gions sanction in the sphere of morals, without a moral code and 
wifihout a God; such so-called God as there is being mixture 
of Baochusj Don Juan and Dick Turpin.” It is there fnriiher 
de^riIJ^^d as the most material and childishly superstitions aalmal- 
ism that ever masqueraded as idealism ; not another path to God bat a 
pit of abomination as far set from God as the mind of nqan can go; 
eta^ering the brain of a rational man ; filling his mind with wild 
eonteriipt for his species and which has only endured because it has 
fa^ledJ^ Rreept for the purpose of fanatical polemic one would assume 
fe^the ewduxanoe of a faith is in some measure the jastifieation it» 
s ft '.m> still more wonderful to l^rn from this work The of 
^.;|isdi^.''f,W]iMenby Mr. Harold B^bie and published by "the "dhrfe&ti; 
- dSvteraHe&B , fw TudWl that out of this weitering ehaos. 


that is igniur.ni.' IS, i:nui''ra hjkI , euperstitious' come- forth- fiten 
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quil— tlie whole face exquisite vvith meekness and majestie with spirit/' 
One marvels how these perfect men arise from such a worthless anc 
indeed pntreseent source. This absurd picture was highly coloured ir 
a Journalistic spirit and with a purpose. In other eases faulty criticism 
is due to supercilious ignorance. As another w'riter says (the italics 
are mine) " For an Englishman to g’et a plain statement of what 
Brahmanism really means is far from easy. The only wonder is that 
people <who have to live on nine pence a week, ivho marry when they 
are ten years old, are prevented from caste life from rising out of what 
is often, if not always, a degraded state, have any religion at all." 
As the Bishop of Peterborough has recently said it- is difficult for some 
to estimate worth ia auy other terms than, J6. s. d. It is to be hoped that 
all such snobbish materialism will be hindered from entrance into this 
country. These quotations reveal the depths of ignorance and prejudice 
which still exist. As we are however aware, all English criticism is not 
as ignorant and prejudiced as these, even though it be often marred 
by essential error. On the contrary there are an increasing number 
who appreciate and adopt, or appreciate if they cannot accept, your 
beliefs. Further than this, Eastern thought is having a marked influ- 
ence on that of the west, though it is not often acknowledged. Many 
have still the notion that they have nothing in any domain to learn 
from this hemisphere. After all, what any one else says should not 
affect the independence of our owu Judgment. Let others say wliat 
they will. We should ouiBelves determine matters which concern ns. 
The Indian people wull do so when they free themselves from that 
hypnotic magic which makes them often place blind reliance on the 
authority of foreigners who, even when claiming to be scholars, are seldom 
free- from bias, religious or racial. Such counsel, though by no means 
unnecessary to-day, is happily becoming less needed than in the past. 

There are however still many, particularly those of my own genera- 
tion, whose English Gurus and their teaching have made them captives. 
Their mind has been so dominated and moulded to a w-^tern manner 
of thinking (philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that 
thi^ have scarcely any gi-eater capacity to appreciate their own enZtnral 
inheritance than their teachers, be that capacity in any particular case 
more or less, i^ome of them care nothing for their ShU^tra. They are. 
in fact, as I have said, the M&nasapafcra of the English in a strict sense 
of the term. The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must regain it if 5 
le would retain that independence in his thought and in the ordering of ’ 
in» life which a the mark of a man,, that is of one who seeks 'Svarfjjpa- 



Biddhi How can an imitator be on the same level as hia ongmal ? 
Bather he must sit as a Chela at the latter's feet. Whilst we caa all learn 
something from one another; yet some in this land have yet to learn that 
their cultural inheritanee with all its defects (and none is without such) 
is yet a noble one : an equal in rank, (to say the least), with those great 
past civilizations which have moulded the life and thought of the west. 
All this has been said better than I have put it by some of yourselves. 
Snch value as my own remarks possess is due to the fact that I am not 
one of you and that I can see and judge from without as an outside, 
though (1 will admit in one sense) interested observer-interested 
because 1 have at heart your welfare and that of all others which, as 
the world now stands, is hound up with your own. 

As regards the Tantra Sh&stra in particular greater ignorance 
prevailed and still exists. Its VamAcht'li'a practice however seemed 
so peculiar, and its abuses were so talked of, that they naptured 
attention to the exclusion of everything else ; the more particularly 
that the rest of the Shjlstra is hard to understand. Whilst the 
ShAstra provides by its Acharas for all types from the low<^t to 
the most advanced, its essential concepts under whatever aspect they 
are manifested and into whatever pattern they are woven are (as 
Pi'ofessor de lia Vallee Poussin says of the Buddhist Tantra) of a 
metaphysical and subtle character. Indeed it is largely because of the 
subtlety of its principles together with the difficulties which attend 
ritual exposition, that the study of the Tautras, notwithstanding the 
Comparative simplicity of their Sanskrit, has been hitherto neglected 
, by western scholars. Possibly it was thought that the practices mtn- 
^tioned rendered any study of a system, in which they occurred, nnuec^s* 
^saiy. There was and still is some ground for the adverse criticism 
~ ? which has been passed on. it. , Nevertheless it was not a just appreciation 
of Bhistra aiS a whole, nor even an accurate judgment in regp^t 
,the.;pifftienlar ritual ilius singled out for condemnation. 

,* - / I-,have , dealt with the subject of the Tantras in several previous 
; which I have referred yon. It is only necessary here to say that 

Taiitra^ as it was called was wrongly considered to be synonymous 
>'bfi&.4&Shikta Tantras : that in respect of the latter the whole attentiott 
Vi:m.k‘bara ritualand to magic (ShatkajrjDoa) ; that 
t;.Jj3b^|E«er,u.*y ui^n^tfebe Ssaj^i 41^ wall 
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r?perft>iy of the ^klieray medicme law rojjgiou ait and so foith of 
time. It was gufficient to mention the word ' Taiitra ^ and there 
was Hnpposed to be the end of the matter. 

I have often been asked why I had undertaken the study of the 
Tantra Shistra and in some English (as opposed to Continental) 
quarters it has been suggested that my time and labour might be more 
worthily employed. My answer is this Following the track of 
unmeasured abuse I have always found something good. The present 
case is no exception. I protest and have always protested against 
unjust aspersions upon the civilization of India and its peoples. If 
there be what is blameworthy^ accuracy requires that erilieism should be 
reduced to its true proportions. Having been all my life a student of the 
woi-ld’s religions and philosophiaSj I entered upon a particular study of this 
Sh&stra to discover for myself what it taught, and whether it was, as 
represented, a complete reversal of all other Hindu teaching with 
which I was acquainted. For It was said to be the cultivation or prac- 
tice of gluttony, lust, and malevolence (" ferocity lust, and mummery 
as Brian Hodgson called it) which I knew the Indian Sb&stiu, like 
all the other religious Scriptures of the world, strictly forbid, 

I found that the ShSstra was of high importance in the history of 
Indian religion. The Tantra Sh^stra or Agama is not, as some seem to 
suppose, a petty Sh&stra of no account ; one and an unimportant sample 
of the multitudinous manifestations of religion in a country which 
swarms with every form of religious sect. It is on the contrary with 
Veda, Smriti and Parana one of the four most important Sh^stras in 
India, governing, in various degrees and ways, the temple and house- 
hold ritual of the whole of India to-day and for centuries past. Those 
who are so strenuously averse to it hy that very fact recognise and fear 
its influence. From a historical point of view alone it is worthy of 
study as an important part of Indian culture, whatever be its intrinsic 
worth. History cannot be written if we exclude from it what we do not 
pemoaally like. As Terence grandly said We are men and nothing 
which man has done is alien to us. There are some things in some of 
the Tantras and a spirit which they manifest of which their student 
may not personally approve. But tire cause of history is not to be 
influraieed* by personal predilections. It is so influenced in fact. 
There are some who have found in the Sh^stm an useful weapon 
hf attack against Indian religion and its tendencies. These have 
B«t the n^ili (even if they had the capacity to understand) to give 
\ of ^^M^izDgs. But the interests of 
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re(^mre botb Ove? aud alcove tlie fad tljat felw Sb&stm its aa 
i«ston«al fact, it possesses ia aome reapacts an infcriasio value whieli 
justifies its study. Thus it is the storehonse of Indian oeeultisaa. This 
occult side of the Taatias is of scientific importance, the moi’c parfacu- 
laiiy having regard to the present revived interest in oeoultist study 
in the West. New thought” as it is called and Hndred raovemeute 
are a form of Mantravidyfi. Tashikaranam is hypnotism^ fascinatkju- 
There ia spiritualism and ^"powers” in the Tantras and so fi>rth. For 
myself, however, the philosophical and religious aspect of the Scrip- 
ture is more important still. The main <juestion for the generality of 
men is not Power (Siddhi), Indeed the study of occultism and its 
practice has its dangers ; and the pursuit of these powers is considered 
an ohstade to the attainment of that true Siddhi which is the end of 
every Sh&stra. A subject of greater interest and rake is the remark- 
able presentation of Yodantic knowledge which the Shdkta Tantrar in 
particulai' gives (I never properly undei-stood the VedAata until after 
I ha.d studied the Tantius) as also the ritual by which it is sought to 
gain realization (Aparokshajaiaa). The importance of the ShAkia 
Tantra may be summed up by tbe statement that it is the S&dhana 
Shistra of Advaitav^lda. I hope to develop this last matter in a future 
paper. I will only say now that the main question of the day every- 
where h how to realise practically the truths of religion* whatever they 
be? ’ This applies to all whether Hindu, Mohamedan or Christjan. 
Mere philosophical speculation and talk will avail nothing beyond a 
<^arification of iutelleet. But that we all know is not enough. It is 
not what we speculate but wbat we are, which coants. The fandameat* 
al question is how to realise religious teaching (S3.kshfitk3.ra). This 
is tiheftnitof Sfidhaafialon^', whether the form of that Sfidhaut be 
Christiauj Hindu, Mohamedan, Buddhist or what else. ^The ono a«d 
only Sfidlianfi-shfistra for the orthodox Hindu is the Taatm Shfistra or 
Igama in its varying schools. In this fact lies its chief stgmficaiaoc 
and for FTiridu” its umctical importance. This and the Advaitavfi<^ on 
wKicl'i '.Iw -fi :,i: r:-:- is in my opinion the main reason why it is worthy 
*i study. , z- 

The ■p.itio! whioh I had formed of the Shastra has been OQH^O-, 
bowdetlk rc\-j'.'d : I' whoitt, I had introduced the matter. I should likn 
here ..the last, letter % hadxmlya month 
fEic»dj..bi‘v.i i^anskri'.ht ai'il philosopher (a eomhkatw*^ 
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worid. Maeli of tte mist and haziness has now been cleared away anc 
I find in the Tantras not only a great and subtle philosophy but many 
o£ the missing links in the deTClopment of the difierent systems of 
Hindu philosophy which I could not discover before but which I have 
been seeking for, for some years past.” These statements might per- 
haps lead some to think that the Shistra teaches something entirely, 
that is in every respect, new. As regards fundamental doctrines, the 
Tantra Sh^stra (for convenience I confine myself to the Shifcta foim) 
does not teach anything which is not to be found in essence in the 
Advaita Vedfinta. Therefore those who think that they will find in the 
Shfistra some fundamental truths concerning the world which are en- 
tirely new will he dissillusioned. This observation does not apply to the 
form of Vedantic presentment, methods, and details ; to which doubtless 
my friend'’s letter’ referred. He who has truly understood Indian Shfistras 
as a whole will recognise, under variety of form and degree of spiritual 
advancement, the same substance by way of doctrine. 

Whilst the ShS,kta Tantra recognises, with the four Vedas, the 
Agamas and Nigamas, it is now based, as are all other truly Indian ShSstras 
on Veda, Veda, in the sense of knowledge, is ultimately Spiritual Ex- 
perience, namely the Jn^ua which Brahman is, and in the one partless 
infinite ocean of Which the world, as a limited stress in conscious- 
ness, arises. So it is said of the Devi in the Commentary on the 
Trishati : — 

VeddntaMahdvikyitja7ty(l-sdksMtkdrar'&.pahrahma,vidya. 

She is Brahmavidy^ in the form of immediate knowledge arising 
from the Vedantic Mah5.vhkya-~that is “Tat tvam asi” ('‘That thou 
art ”) and all kindred sayings So’ham, (" He I am Brahm&smi {" I am 
Brahman”) and so forth. In other words, self knowledge is self lumi- 
nous and fundamental and the basis of all other knowledge. Owing 
to its transcendency it is beyond both prover and proof. It is self realized 
(Sv^nubhava). But Shruti is the source from which this knowledge 
arises, as Shangkara says, by removing (as also to some extent reason 
may do) false notions coacerniug it It reveals by removing the super- 
incumbent mass of human error. Again, Veda in a primary sense is 
the world as Idea iu the Cosmic Mind of the creating Brahman and 
meludes all forms of knowledge. Thus it xa eternal arising with and 
as the SangskS-ras at the b^inaing of every creation. This is the 
Ye4amtM;®tahm»ru Veda in the sBcondaiy sense ie the varioos 
niatmg apd Dhanna inade at 
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and places to tie several JlieWs whieli are embodied in ibe four 
! Eik, Yajug, Sima and Atharva. Veda is not co-estensive fchare- 
fiih tbe four Vedas, Bat are these, even if they be regarded as 
' earliest ’b the only revelations ? Eevolatiou (Abishavint) never 
When and wherever there is a trae Eishi or Socr there is 
tion. And in this sense the Taatra Shisfera or Agama claims to 
revelation. The Sbabdabrahraaraurbi is NigainS-disUisti-amaya .* 
ig said that Agama is the Faramitmi of that Marti, the four 
i with their Angas are its Jivitmll; the sis philosophies its 
jas ; the Parilaas and Upapurdnas its gross body ; Smriti its bands 
other limbs and all other Shiistras arc the hairs of its body. In 
Heart-lotas are the fifty Tejomayl M^triU. In the pericarp 
be llamas glittering like miliioas of sans and moons which 
Sarvadharmamaya, Brahmajeduamaya, Sarvasiddhimaya, and 
iia4n. These were revealed to the Rishts. In fact all ShSstms 
aid to constitute one great Shafcakoti SamliitA, each being 
iular manifestations to jaan of the one, essential Veda, 
this follows the belief that they do not contradict, but are in 
meat with, one another: for Truth is one whatever be the d^reej 
rioit ife is meeived or the form in which the Seers (EishLs) promul- 
l it to those whose spiritual sight has not strength enough to 
rn it directly and for themselves. Bat how, according to Indian 
ns, can that which is put forward as a revelation be proved to be 
? The^aaiwer.is. that of Ayurveda. , A medicine is a good one if 
pfea. la the same way a Sheistra is truly such if the Siddbi which 
.tms to give is gained as the fruit of the practice of its injunctioas, 
ding to the competency and under the coadifcions proscribed. The 
s^le iff a practical and widely adopted one. The tree must be 
by its fmit. This principle may, if applied to the geaer^ life 
-day, lead to an adverse judgment on bo me Tanfcrik praatices. If so 
it iff however an error to suppose that even such practices as 
heeu eoadeoaned elaira to rest on any other basis than Veda. It iff 
;&araed ; in Tantra Sh^stra said to be AviJyd to see a diilmnce 



Igtionini noliiciifl. prevail u» the ffnh|eot of the reh^io^t of the 
iraff to y.,>jb^ iiriii >V«ui, I jrcfikl ffoine /esen Kgu 
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Ijefc us examine what the Sh&kta Tantia (to which allusion was made) 
teacheSt 

In the first place recognises '* Heaven", for the ShAkta 

Tantra as I have said acknowledges the authority of Veda. All Indian 
Sh^stras do that. If they did not^ they would not be Indian Shfistra, 
The passages on this point are so numerous, and the point itself is so 
plain that I will only cite a few. 

Kulirnava Tantra says (II. 140, 141) that Knladharma is based 
on and inspued by the Truth of Veda (Tasm^t vedfitraakang shistrang 
viddhi kauMtinalcang priye) In the same place Shiva cites passages 
from Shruti in support of His doctrine. The Prapanchasira and other 
Tantras cite Vaidik Mahdvikya and Mantras ; and as Mantras are a 
part of Veda therefore Mern Tantra says that Tantra is part 
of Veda (Pi4natoshini 70). Niruttara Tantra calls Tantra the 
Fifth Veda and KAlich^ra is named the fifth Ashrama (i 3 ) ; that is it 
follows all others. Masyastlktamahitantra (XIII) says that the dis- 
ciple must he pure of soul (Shuddhitmfi) and a knower of Veda. He 
who is devoid of Vaidika kriy^ (Vedakriy^l-vivarjita) is disqualified 
(Mah&rudrajAmala 1 Khanda Ch. 15 j ] I Khanda Ch. 2 ; PrSnatoshinl 
108). Gandharva Tantra (Ch. 2 Prioatoshinl 6) says that the T«lntrik 
S^dhaka must be a believer in Veda (Astika), ever attached to Brahman, 
ever speaking of Brahman, living in Brahman and taking shelter with 
Brahman j which, by the way, is a curious demand to make of those, the 
supposed objects of whose rites is mere debauchery. The Kalimava 
says that there is no knowledge higher than that of Veda and no 
doctrine equal to Xaala (III. 113 Nahi vedidhik^ vidy&}. Here a dis- 
tinction is drawn between Veda which is Vidy«L and the Kaula teaching 
which he calls Darshana. See also Mah^uirvfina Tantra I. IS, 10 II, 
8-^15). In Mahdnirvfina Tantra (III. 72) the Mantia Ong sachehid- 
ekam Brahma is given and in the PrapanchasS,ra (Ch. XXIX) this, 
(what it calls) “ Secret of the Vedas" is explained. 

That the Shfikta Tantra claims to be based on Veda admits of no 
doubt. In fact Kulluka Bhatta the celebrated commentator on Manu 
Says that Shmti is of two kinds Vmdik and T5ntnk (Vaidikl tfintrikl 
ihaiva dvividhi ahrutih klrttiril 
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Sbistras are contrary to StiTuti even though they profess to be bas&J 
thereon. So a citation by Bh^skarAraya in the Commentary to Y. 67 of 
the LalMsahasran&ma speaks of some Tantras as opposed to Teda 
(Vedaviruddlikni). The Y&yu Samhith says ‘^Shaivigama is twofold that 
which is based on Shrnti and that which is not- The former is com- 
posed of the essence of Shrnti. The other is difierent from, or in- 
dependent of, it.” 

Shaiv&gamopi dvividhak, shrautold shranfashclia sangsmriiah 
SkntiisS,ramayak Uiraiitah svatatantmsivitaro matak. 

So again the Bhigavata or Pancharltra Agama has been said to 
be non-Yaidik. This matter has been discnssed by Shangkar&cb&ryya 
and ESmdnuJa following Yaonmieb^ryja. 

We roust in all cases distinguish between wbat a scbool says of 
itself and what others say of it. In ChTistiainty both Catholicism and 
Protestantism claim to be based on the Bible and each alleges that tlie 
other is a wrong interpretation of it. Each again of the numerous Pro- 
testant sects says the same thing of the others. 

But is Sbikta Tan tra contrary to Yeda in fact? Let us shortly 
survey the main points in its doctrine. It teaches that ParamcLtmS. 
Nirguna Shiva is Sachchhid^nanda (PrapanchasS-ra Cb. XXIX % 
KulSrnava Ch. I vv. 6-7). Kuldraava says “ Shiva is the impartite 
Supreme Brahman, the all knowing (Sarv.ajna) Creator of all. He is 
the Stainless One and the Lord of all. Ho is one without a second 
(Advaya). He is Light itself. He changes not, and is without begin- 
niDg or end. He is attiibuteless and above the highest. He is 
Saehchhid&nanda’^ (I. 6-7. And see the HhySna and Pancharatnastotra 
in Mah&nirv4na Tantra III, 50, 59-63). Brahman is Saehcbhid&nanda, 
eternal (Nifya) changeless (NirvikSra) parfcless (Nishkala) untouched by 
Maya (Nirmala), attributeless, (Nirguna) formless (Avdpa), imperishable 
(Aksharah all spreading like space (Vyomasaiinibha\ self-iHuminating 
(Svayangjyotih) Eeality (Tativa'', which is beyond mind and speech 
and is to be approached through spiritual feeling alone. (Bhavani- 
gamya) (Kul^raava I. 6-S; 111.92,98; IX. 7). Mah^nirvana (HI. 
50, 59-63,67-68,74111.12). In His aspect as the Lord (Ishvara) of 
all, He is the albXnower (Sarvajna) Lord of all ; whose Body is pure 
Satfva (Shudhasattvamaya), the Soul of the universe (VisbvStmd) 
(Mahdnirvdna I. 61. HI. 68). Such definitions simply re-affirm the 
twshmp of Yeda Brahman 10 That which pervades without hpait the 
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imivarse (Prapanclias^tra XXIX Mah^nuv&ua III. 33 35) as oil tTie 
sesamum seed (SliSrad^ Tilaka I. SL&ktanaudataranginl I. Pr&uatosMnl 
13). This Brahman has twofold aspect as Parahrahma (Nirguna, 
Nishkala) and Shabdabrahman (Sagima, Salcala). So the Kid ^rnava says 
Shabdabrahmaparambrahmabhedena Brahmano dvaividbyam uktam. 
(Khanda V. Ullfea 1). The same Tantra says that Sad^shiva is without 
the bonds (of MS-yi) and Jlva is with them (Pfishabaddho bhavejjivah 
pSshamuhtah sad^shivah IX 4'J) upon which the author of the Pi&na- 
toshini citing this passage says thus the identity of Jlva and Shiva 
is shown (iti Shivajivayoraityam uktam). Tlie Sh&kta Tantra is thus 
Advaitavdda r for it proclaims that Param&tmS, and Jlv^tmS, are one. 
So it affirms the “grand words (Mahdv^kya) of Veda — Tat tvam asi, 
So’ham, Brahml.3rai (MahaninAna VIH- 264-265, V. 105. Pi-apaneha- 
sllra II ; identifying Hring with Knndali and Hangsah and then with 
So’ham. Yah Sdkshmah So’ham (ib. XXIV, Judn^rnava Tantra XXI, 
10, As to Brahm^smi, see Kularnava IX, 32 and ib. 41 So’ham- 
bh^vena pujayet). The Mantra “all this is surely Brahman (Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma) is according to the Mahlinirvina (VII. 98) the 
end and aim of Tdntrika Khlach&ra, the realization of which saying 
the Prapanchasdra Tantra describes as the fifth or Supreme State (Oh. 
XIX); for the identity of JiiAtraS. and Paramitma is Liberation which 
the YedintasS-ra defines to be Jivabrahmanoraikyam). Kuiimava 
refers to the Advaita of which Shiva speaks (Advaitantu shivenoktam 
I. 108. See also Mah^ninAaa IL 33-34, IIL 33-35 ; 50-64 ; Pra- 
panchas^ra 11, XIX, XXIX), Gandharva Tantra says that the Sddhaka 
must he a nondualist (Dvaitahiua). See Oh. II. ih. Pr^natoshini 108 
Maharndraydmala 1 Khanda Gh. 15 ; II Khanda Oh. 2). It is useless 
to multiply quotations on this point of which there is no end. In fact 
that particular foi’m of worship which has earned the Sh&Ha Tantras 
ill-fame claims to he a practical application of Adaitavada. The Sam- 
mohana Tantra (Oh. VIII) gives high praise to the philosopher 
Shangkar^chltryya saying that He was an incarnation of Shiva for the 
destruction of Buddhism. Kaulich^ryya is said to properly follow a 
full knowledge of Vedantik doctrine. Shiva in the Kul^rnava (I. 110) 
says “ some desire Dvaita, others Advaita but my truth is beyond 
both (Da t^dvaitavivarjita The Jnfini la beyond all philoBophical 
argument 
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grief I am a form of Sadichidi^najisla wiose true nature is eternal 
liberation.” 

Ahmtg Devi m ch&nfosinu hralmaivahmig »a sJiokabha>, 

Sachchhmnandan\po^kangnityanmktasvahMvmtn. 

At noon again seated in Pdi^sana at time of BbUtashltddlii he 

meditates on the dissolution oi the TattYas in Param^tma. Seeing no 

difference between Paramitmd and I he affirms Saham »Iam 

She.” Again in the evening after ritual duties he affirms himself to 
be the AkhiUtma and Sachchhidanauda, and having so thought lie 
sleeps. Similarly (I may hero interpose) in the Buddhist Tantra— the 
Sadhaha on rising in the state of Devadeha (hLayl-sku) imagines that 
the double drums are sounding in the heavens proclaiming the mantras 
of the 24 Tiras (dPahvo), and regards all things around him as con- 
stituting the Maadala of himself as Buddha Vajrasattva. When about 
to sleep he again imagines his body to he that of Buddha Yajra- 
sattva and then merges himself into the tranquil stale of the void 
(Shtinyat^i). 

Gandharva Tantra says “ having saluted the lines of Gtirus as 
directed and thought ^ So 'ham’ the wise S&dhaka should ponder the 
unity of Jiva and Brahman.” 

Gut-dn mtvd vlihdnena soham iti purogaiaJi 
Aihymn sainlhdvayet dJitm&fi Jhasya Brahmano "‘pi cha. 

K&h Tantra says “Having meditated in this Way, a Sddhaka should 
worship Devi as his own itmd thinking I am Brahman ” Kuhjikk 
Tantra says (Devi is called Kuhjika because She Kundall) “A 
Sddhaka should meditate on his own self as one and the same with 
Her (Taya sahikmatmanam ekibhfftang vichintayet) : and so on ; for 
I might quote indefinitely from a Shastra the basis of which is the 
Advaitavedanta, 

The cardinal doctrine of these Shakta Tantras is that of Shakti 
whether in its Svardpa as Chidrdpinlj the PaiAprakiiti of Paramatma 
(Mahanirvana IW 10) or as Mdya and h*ra]criti (see as to the latter 
the great Hymn to Prakriti in Prapanchasara Oh. XI). Shakti as the 
Kubjika Tantra says (Oh. 1) is Consciousness (Chaitanyardplni) and 
Bliss (inandardpini). She is at the same time support of (Qunashrays) 
and eomposed of the Gunas (Gunamayi) Mayd is howeveir exp amed 
feom. tbgstand|)Oint of Sddhao^, the Twtm Shastra being a SftdhanS 
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Sh.4stta, and not according to the McLySYada, that is tianscendental 
standpoint, of Shanghara, 

What is there in the great Devt Shkta of the Eig^eda (Mandala X 
Shkta 125) which the Sh^kta Tautra does not teach ? The Bishi of 
this reTelation was a woman the daughter of Eishi Ambhrina. It was 
fitting that a woman should proclaim the Divine Motherhood. Her 
Hymn says 1 am the Sovei-eign Queen the Treasury of all treasures ; 
the chief of all objects of worship whose all-pervading Self all Devatfi,3 
manifest ; whose birthplace is in the midst of the causal waters : who 
breathing forth gives form to all created worlds and yet extends beyond 
them, so vast am I in greatness.” 

It is useless to cite quotations to show that the Sh^kta Tantra 
accepts the doctrine of Karma which as the Kulirnava (IX. 125) says 
Jiva cannot give up until he renounces the fruit of it; an infinite 
number of universes, and their transitoriness (Mahanirvdna III. 7, 
the plurality of worlds. Heaven and Hell, the seven Lokas, the Devas 
and Devis, who as the Kukchuddmani (following the Devisbkta) says 
(Oh, 1) are but parts of the great Shakti fShdktdnandatarangini III; ; 
the state of liberation and so forth. Being Advaitavdda, Moksha is 
the state of Paramdtmd. It accepts Smriti and Furdnas ; the Mahd- 
nirvdna and other Tanfcras saying that they are the governing Shdstras 
of the fretd and Dvdpara ages respectively, as Tantxa is that of 
the Kaliyuga, So the Tdrdpradipa (Oh. 1) says that in the Kaliyuga 
the Tdntrika and not the Vaidika Dharma is to he followed. It 
is said that in Satya, Veda was undivided. In Dvdpara, Krishna- 
dvaipdyana separated it into four parts. In Satya, Vaidika Updsand 
was Fradhdna, Sddhakas worshipping Indra for wealth, children and 
the like ; though Nishkdma Rishis adored the Sarvashaktimdn (Devl- 
sdkta is Advaitasiddhipdrna). In Tretd, worship according to Smntl 
prevailed. It was then that Vashishtha is said to have done Sddhand 
of Binbrnavidyd according to Ohtndchdra Krama. Though in the 
Dvdpara there was Smriti and Furdna, rites were generally performed 
according to the Furdnas. There was also then, as always, worship- 
pers of the Pdmashaktimahdvidyd. At the end of Dvdpara and begin- 
nmg of the Kali age the Tantra Shdstra rras taught to men. Then the 
ten Sangskdras, Shrdddha and Anteshtikriyd were, as they are now^ 
performed according to the Vaidikadharma : Ashramdchdra according 
to Ddyabhdga and other Smriti Texts * Vratas according to Furdna ; 
Dlkibd and Hpisand of Brahman with Shakfet, and vanoue tinds of 

Vr ■ pj-o 1 -nn. fTi tr m Tn/'Ti c H inri i +li 
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parts Tantra (Sativaguna) Yimala (Raiogum) and Dimara (Uamo 
guna). There were 64 Tantras for each of the three divisions Ashva 
ki’inta, Rathakr^ata, Yishaukrdnta, 

Such is a T^atiik tradition concerning the Ages and their appro- 
priate scriptnifes, "Vi hether this tradition has any historical basis still 
awaits inctuiry, which is rendered difficult by the fact that many Tantras 
have been lost and others destroyed by those inimical to them. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to merely state what is the belief ; that purpose 
being to shew that the Tantra Shdstm recognises and claims not to 
be in conflict^ with Yeda or any other recognised Sh^stra. It accepts 
the six Philosophies (Darshana) which Shiva says afe the six lunhs of 
Knla and parts of His body^ saying that he who severs thorn severs 
His limbs ^ICul&rnava II, 84, 84-95 \ The meaning of this is the 
six Philosophies and the six Minds as all else arc parts of His 
body. It accepts the Shahda doctrine of Mimangsa subject to certain 
modifications to meet its doctrine or Shakii. Though it, in common 
■with the Shaiva Tanita, accepts the doctrine of the 36 Tatt^as, KaUg 
and Shadadhvfi (Tattva, Kaia, Bhnvana, Yarna, Pada, Mantra), this is 
only an elaboration of detail which explains the origin of the Punisha 
and Prakriti Tattvas of the Sfingkhya These are shown to he twin 
facets of the One and the "development” of Shakti into Parusha-Prakriti 
Tattva is shown. These Tattvas ind'ude idre ordinary 24 from Prakriti 
with its Ounas to Prithivt, It accepts tlie doctrine of the three bodies 
(causal, snbtle, gross) and the three states (Jfigrat, Svapna, Sushupti) 
in their individual and collective aspects. In follows the mode of 
evolution (Parinfima) of Singkhya in so far ag the development of diva 
is concerned as also an Abhisa, m the nature of Yivartto, from Fire to 
Fire ” in the Pure Creation. Its exposition of the body includes tlie five 
Prfinas, the seven Dhitns, the Doshas (Vfiyu, Pitta, Kapha) (Prapancha- 
sfira II) and so forth. On the ritiml side it contains tho Commonly 
accepted ritual of jiresent day Hinduism ; Mantra, Yantra, Fratimfi^ 
Lingga^ Shfilagrlinaa, Nyisa, Japa, Pfijfi, Stotra, Kavacha, DhySna 
and so forth, as well as the Yaidik rites which are the ten Saagskfiras, 
Homa and the Kke. Most of the commonly accepted ritual of the day 
is Tfintrik. It accepts Yoga in all its forms Mantra, Hatlia, Haya, 
Jnfina ; and is in particular distingaished, by its practice of Laya or 
Knndali yoga and other Hatha processes. 

Therefore not only is the authority of the Veda acknowledged 

With tlio hfiganuis and Tantraa but there a not »ngle 
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tioctuue 01 piactice amongst tlio&e hitheiio mentioned wholi is 
either not generally held, or which has not the adherence of large 
numbers of Indian worshippers. It accepts all the notions common to 
Hindnisni as a whole. Nor is there a si ngle doctrine previously men- 
tioned which is contrary to Veda, that is on the assumption of the 
truth of Advaitav^ida. For of course it is open to Dualists and 
"V'ishishtS.dvaitins to say that its Monistic interpretation of Vedinta is 
not a true exposition of Vaidik truth. No Shakta will however say 
that. Subject to this, I do not know of anything which it omits and 
should have included, or states contrary to the tenor of Vaidik doctrine, 
if there be anything I shall be obliged as a student of the Shistra to 
any one who will call my attention to it. The Shastra has not there- 
fore up to this point shown itself as a “ Hell in opposition to the Vaidik 
Heaven.” 

But it may be said that I have omitted the main thing which 
gives it its bad and unvaidik character namely the ill-famed Paneha- 
tattva or worship with meat, wine, fish, grain and woman. I have also 
omitted the magic to he found in some of the Shistras. 

The latter may he first shortly dealt with. Magic is net peculiar 
to the Tantras. It is to be found in plenty in the Atharvaveda. In 
fact tlie definition of Abhich^ra is “the Karma described in the Tantras 
and Atharvaveda.” There is nothing anti-vaidik then in Magic. I may 
however here also point out that there is nothing wrong in Magic 
(Shatkarma) per se. Ag with so many other things it is the nse or 
abuse of it which makes it right or wrong. If a man kills by M4ranam 
Karma a rival in his business, to get rid of competition and to succeed 
hi his clients custom, he commits a very grave sin — one of the most 
grievous of sins. Suppose however that a man saw a tiger stalking a 
childj or a dacoit about to slay it for its golden ornament ; his killing of 
the tiger or dacoit would, if necessary for the safety of the child, be a 
justifiable act. Magic is however likely to be abused and has in fact 
been abused by some of the Tantriks. I think this is the most serious 
charge established against them. For evil magic which proceeds from 
malevolence is a greater crime than any abuse of natural appetite. But 
in this as in other matters, we must disting^uisli between wbat the Sh&stra 
says and the practices of its followers. I'he injunction laid upon the 
Sadhats 18 that be b 1 ould do good to other beings as if they were Ins 
own ee Atmavai sarv ib -fttcbliyo b tang turyyTt kulenbvari 
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far inferior woik to tJie Tanti i of that name) Sl a lecuos some horrible 
rites wiih the flesh of rat anj hauj with the soiled linen of a Chandih 
woman, with the shroud of a corpse, and so forth ; and then he say. 
“My heart trembles (hridayam kampate mama) my limbs tremble 
(gAtr^lni mama kampante) my month is dry oh Pirvati (mukham 
shnshyate F^rvati ! ) Oh gentle one my mind is all disturbed (kshobho 
me jAyate bhadre). What more shall I say ? Conceal it (Na vaktavyam) 
conceal it, conceal it. He then says : — •“ In the Kali age Sadhakas are 
generally greedy of money. Having done greatly sinful acts they 
destroy living beings. For them there is neither Guru nor Kudra nor 
Thee nor Siidhikit. My dear life they are ready to do acts for the 
destruction of men. Therefore it is wrong to reveal these matters oh 
Devi. I have told Thee out of affection for Tliee, being greatly pleased 

by Thy kisses and embrace. But it should be as carefully concealed by 
Thee as your own secret body. Oh P.\rvati all this is great sinful and a 
very bad Yoga. (MahAp<itakayuktang tat kuyogo 'yain«ili^Hritah)." 

Kalik&k sMhahisiu pr&yasho dhanalolupAk 
MaMkntji/ig vidhdyaiva p)dninCLng hxdftabh&gincth 
Na gurnr ndpi Rudro vd naiva laang nnha sddhiM 
MaJidprdni'vuidshdya saniartkak prSLuavallabJic 
£tai prak&shanang devi dosh&ya parikalpyats 
Sneheua tava devcshi chumbandUnganaisiathd 
Saiittishydtva inayt devi sem’aiii ctut pf&kdskitdxn 
Tvayd gopyang prayatiicna svayomriva P&rvati 
Mahdpdtaka-yiiktang tat kuyogo pamuddhriiak 

*' None of these things arc ever to fac done by Thee Oh Daughter of the 
Mountain (Saryathi naiva kartavyang ivayit Ptlrvatanandini) Who- 
ever does so, incurs the sin of destroying Me. I destroy all such as 
does fire dry grass. Of a surety such incur the sin of slaying a Br^hmana. 
Ail such incur the sin of slaying a Brtihmana." 

Sarvathd naiva kartavyas tvayd PArvatanattdini 
Badhabhdk mama deveshi kntyammidiig sanidckatet 

Tasya sarvang hard nydsfui valmik s/iasAk atrinang yaiJtd 
Avyarthatig Brohmakatyd uka Brakma/uitydng sa ^indaii 
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do so IS to be bo tK fair and accurate. There is nothing in anj event 
in the point that the raagioal contents of the Tantra Sh^stra make 
it contrary to Yeda. Those who bring such a charge must also prefer 
it against the Atharvaveda. As a matter of fact magic is common 
to all early religions. It has been practiced, though condemned, in 
Christian Europe. It is not necessary to go haok to the old witchcraft 
trials. There are some who protest against its reerudeseenee to-day. 

The second charge is the alleged anti-vaidik character of the 
Fanchatattva sidhani, its alleged immorality of principle and the evil 
lives of those who practise it. I am not in the present paper dealing in 
full with this subject ; not that I intend by any means to shirk it j hut 
it is more appropriately the subject of consideration in a future paper 
which I will read on the subject of Shikta Tantrik SildhanlL of which 
it forms a part. What I wish to say now is only this : — We must 
distinguish in the first place between a principle and its application. 
A principle may be perfectly right and sound and yet a supposed appli- 
cation may not he an application in fact ; or if there be an application, 
the latter may violate some other moral or physical law, or be dangerona 
and inexpedient as leading to abuse. I will on another day show that 
the principle involved is one which is claimed to be in conformity with 
Vaidik truth, and is in fact recognised in varying forms hy all 
classes of Hindus. Some do so dualistically. The S^dhanA of the 
SliAkta Tantra is, whether right or wrong, an. application of the 
piiaciples of Advaitav4da and in its full form should not, it is said, 
be entered upon until after Teddntie pianeiples have been, mastered. 
For this reason Elauladharma has been called the fifth Ashrama. 
Secondly I wish to point out that this ritual with wine and meat is 
not as some suppose a new thing ; something introduced by the Sh&kta 
T&ntriks, On the contrary it is very old and has sanction, in Vaidik 
practice. So much is this so, that a Tantrik Sa,dhu discussing the 
matter with a Bengali friend of mine said of himself, as a follower of 
this ritual, that he was a Hindu and that those who were opposed to 
it were Jainas. What he meant, and what seems to be the fact, ia 
that the present day general proliibition against the use of wine, and 
the generally prevalent avoidance, or limitation, of an animal diet are 
due to the influence of Jainism and Buddhism which arose after and 
in opposition to Vaidik usage. Their influence is most marked of 
course in Vaishnavism. but ha« not been without effect elsewhere. 
When we examine ancient Vaidik usage we find that meat, fish and 
JffndrA the letter ip the fopp of Bprod^ha) were consumed, and iq 
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toiiCAtmg'lKinor ("n t}o form of Soma) was dmnk m Ihe Vadik 
Yajnas. We also discoTer some Ya.d.k ntes in nhich there wag 
Maithuna. This I have dealt with in my article on “ Shakti and 
Shakta.” 

The ahovementioiied facts shew in my opinion that there is groimt 
tor the doctrine of the Tantrikas that it is Avidyil to sever Veda and 
Tantra. My conoliiaion is not however a counsel to follow this nor any 
other particular form of ritual. I am only concerned to state tho 
facts. I may however here add two observations. 

From an outside point of view (for I do not here deal with the subject 
otherwise) we must consider the a^e in which a particular ShAstra was 
produced and consequently the conditions of the time, the then state 
of society, its moral and spiritual development and so forth. To under- 
stand some rites in the past history of thi.s and other countries one 
must seek in lien of surface explanations their occult sijraificauee in 
the history of the human race ; and the mind must east itself back 
into the a^es whence it has emerged, by the aid of those traces which 
it still hears in the depths of its being of that which outwardly ex- 
pressed itself in ancient custom. 

Take for instance tho rite of human sacvificc which the Khlikalpa- 
latA says that the Edja alone may perform (Rstja naravaliiig dadydn- 
ninyo ’pi parameslivari) but in which, as the Tautra.s9.ra states, no 
Brlhmana may participate (Br9hman9u9ag naravalidAne n9dliik9rah). 
Such and animal sacrifice is not peculiarly ''Tdntrik” but an instance 
of the survival of a rite widely spread in the ancient world ; older than 
the day when Jehovah bade Abraham sacrifice his son (Gen XXll) 
and that on which Snnahsepa (Aitareya Brihinana VII, 13) like 
Isaac was released, Eefetence it is true is made to this sacrifice in the 
Sh9stra8 bat save as some rare exception (I had a case in Court some 
years ago) it does not e.xist to-day ami the vast mass of men do not 
wish to gee it revived. The Chakra ritual similarly is either disappear- 
ing or becoming in spirit transformed. 

What is of primary value in the Tantra Sh9stra are certain prin- 
ciples with which I liave dealt elsewhere, and with which I deal again 
in part in this and the following lectures. The applioatiou of these 
principles in ritual is a question of form. All form is a passing thing. 

tfi ^ shape of ritniii Rs yidnhty m limited to place aqd A* 
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d it will eontmue so long as it serves an useM purpose and meets 
jeds o£ the age and the degree of its spiritual advancement or 
of any particular body of meu who practice it ; otherwise it will 
lear, whilst the foundations of Ved&nta on which it rests may 
n. In the same way it is said we ourselves come and go with 
nerits and demerits but the Spirit ever abides bej’ond both good 
vil. 


SlIAKTI AND SHAKTA. 

Shalcti wlio is in Ilcrself prao Wissful Conscioitsness (GhidrApini) 
is also tlie Mother of Nature bora of tlie eroative play of Her thought. 
The Shllcta faith or worship of Slialcii is, I believe, ia som.8 of its 
essential features one of the ohle-st and most widespread religions in the 
world. Though very ancient, it is yet, in its essentials and in the 
developed form, in \Yhioli wo know it lo~day, harmonious with some of 
the teachings of modern pliilosopliy ami scienee ; not that this is 
neoQssarily a test of its trutlt. It nmy be hero noted that in the West 
and in particular in America and England a large number of hooks 
are now being published on ^‘New Thought’’’, ^'Will Power”, 
“Vitalism”, “Creative Thouglst”, “Right Thought”, “Self irnfoldmeat” 
“Secret of Achievement”, “Mental Tiienapeutics” and the like, the 
principles of which arc essentially those of some forms of Shakti 
SMhanfi. both higher and lower. There are books ot disguised magic aa 
how to control others (Vashikaranam) by making tliom buy what they 
do not want, how to socaro “affection” and so forth which, notwithstand- 
ing some hypocrisies, arc in certain respects on the same level as the 
Tdutrik Shavara. The ancient and at the same time distinguishing 
character of the faith is instanced by temple ^worship (the old Vaidifc 
worship was generally in the homo or in tiic open by the river), the 
cult of images, of Linga and Voni (neither of which it ia said were part 
of the original Vaidik practice), the worship of Hevis and of the Magna 
Mater (the great Vaidik Bevatd was the male ladra) and other matters 
of both doctrine and practice. 

Many years ago Edward Sellon with the aid of a learned Orienta- 
list of the Madras Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries, but for 
reasons, which I need not here discuss, did not view them from the right 
standpoint. He however compared the Shilktas with the Greek Teleatica 
Or Bynamiea, the Mysteries of Dionysus “Fire born in the cave of initia- 
tion” with the Shakti Phja, the Shakti Shodhana with the purification 
shown in d’ HaneatvilWs “Antique Greek Vases” ; and after referring 
to the frequent mention of this ritoal in the writings of the Jews and 
Other ancient authors eoncluded that it was evident that wo haJ still 
fShn.dvi'ng in Tudi: in the ShS,kta worship a very ancient, if not the most 
ain'irT.’, bi'-’m Mjstatsism. in the whole world. Whatever be the value 

iv pjCven fir alL^ jpartwplat of (rTi4ch<» h« ^ 
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general condu&ion For when, we thiow oui minds hack upon the 
history of this worship we see stictchmg i vay into the remote and 
fading past the figure of the Mighty Mother of Nature, most ancient 
among the ancients ; the Adyd Shakti, the dusk Divinity, many -breasted 
crowned with towers whose veil is never lifted, Isis, Kdli, Hathor, Cybele, 
the Oowmother Goddess Ida, Tripurasundari, the Ionic Mother, 
Tef the spouse of Shu by whom He effects the birth of all things, 
Aphrodite, Astarte in whose groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist T§.rfi, the Mexican Ish, Hellenic Osia the consecrated 
the free and pure, African Salambo who like Pdrvati roamed the 
Mountains, Koman Juno, Egyptian Bast the liaming Mistress of Life, 
of Thought, of Love, whose festival was celebrated with wanton joy, 
the Assyrian Mother Suecoth Beaoth, Northern Freia, Miilaprakriti, 
Semele, Mdy^, Ishtar, Saitic Neith Mother of the Gods, eternal deepest 
ground of all things, Kundali, Guhyamahdbhairavl and all the rest. 

And yet there are people who a 'lege that the '‘Tintrik’^ cult is 
modern. To deny this is not to say that there has been or will be no 
change or development in it. As man changes so do the forms of his 
beliefs. An ancient feature of this faith and one belonging to the 
ancient Mysteries is the distinction which it draws between the initiate 
whose Shakti is awake (Prahuddha) and the Pashu the unillnmined or 
*'animal“ and, as the Gnostics called him, '^material” man. The Natural 
which is the manifestation of the Mother of Nature and the Spiritual 
or the Mother as She is iu and by Herself are one, but the initiate alone 
truely recognises this unity. He knows himself in all his natural 
functions as the one Consciousness whether in enjoyment (Bhnkti,) or 
Liberation (Mukti). It is an essential principle of T&ntrik S^dhanS 
that man in general must rise through and by means of Nature, and not 
by an ascetic rejection of Her. A profoundly true principle is here 
involved whatever has been said of certain applications of it. When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic cult it was the purified who in the 
beautiful words of Euripides “went dancing over the hills with the 
daughters of lacchos.” I cannot however go into this matter in this 
lecture which is concerned with some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to mysteries of the Shakti Pffjd. 
There are features in the ordinary outer worship which are very old and 
widespread, as are also other parts of the esoteric teaching. In this 
connection a carious instance of the existence beyond India of Tantrik 
doctrine and practice is here given. The American Indian MftyS 
Ponpture of the Zunis called the Popnl Yuh speaks of Hurakan or 



tkat is Kaudiihsliakti ; of the “air tube’' or ^‘Wliite-eord’* oi 
the Sushumaii. NS.di ; of the ‘■'two-fold air tube'' that is Idei aud, PingalS, 
aud of various bod)ly centres which are marked by animal glyphs. 

Perhaps the Pauchatattva Ritual followed by some of the adherents 
of the Tantras is one of the main causes which have operated in some 
q^uarters against acceptance of the authority of these Scriptures and as s'Uch 
responsible for the notion that the worship is modem. On the contrary 
the usage of wine, meatj aud so forth is itself very old. There are people 
who talk of these rites as though they were some entirely new and 
comparatively modern invention of the “Tantra'’ wholly alien to the 
spirit and practice of the early times. If the subject be studied it will, 
I think, be found that in this matter those woi'shippers who practice 
these rites are the continuators of very ancient practices which had their 
counterparts in the earlier Vaidikilch^ra, but were subsequently aban- 
doned possibly under the influence of Jainism and Buddhism, I say 
“coanterpart’’ for I do not mean to suggest that in every respect the 
rites were the same. In details and as regards, I think, some ohjeets in 
view they differed. Thus we find in this Panchatattva Ritual a counter- 
part to the Vaidik usage of wine and animal food. So in the Vaidik 
ritual as regards wine we have the partaking of Soma ; meat was offered 
in MAngsishtaka Shrkddha ; fish in the Ashtakfishrfiddha and Preta- 
shrkddha ; and Maithuna as a recognised rite will be found in the 
VSmadevya Yrata and MahS^vrata of universally recognised Vaidik texts 
apart from the alleged SanbhSgyakhanda of the Atharvaveda to which 
the K^Iikopanishad and other Tantrik XJpauishads are said to belong. 
So again, that distinguished scholar Professor Raraendra Sundara 
Trivedi has pointed out in his Vichitraprasanga, the MudrA of the 
Panchatattva corresponds with the PurodAsha cake of the Soma and 
other YAgas. The present rule of abstinence from wine and in. some 
cases meat is due, I believe, to the original Buddhism. It is so-called 
‘^Antriks/’ who follow (in and for their ritual only) the earlier practice. 
It is true that the SamhitA of UshanAh says "Wine is not to be drunk, 
given or taken (Madyamapeyain adeyam agrAhyam)” but the yet greater 
Mann states, “There is no wrong in the eating o£ meat or the drinking 
of wine (ua mAngsahakshanc dosho na madye) though he adds, as 
many now do, that abstention therefrom is productive of great fruit 
(HttYrittute mahiphiilA' The Tantrik pmoticc does net allow exfeni. 
rriwd or ‘fiiaelBes dnnknag (vnthftjpAn*) 
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may be compaiatively recent wb 1st that of whicb they speak may be 
moot ancient When I speak of the ancient past of th s faith I am not 
referring merely to the writings which exist to-day which are called 
Tantras. These are composed generally in a simple Sanskrit by men 
whose object it was to be understood rather than to show skill in 
literary ornament. This simplicity is a sign of age. But at the same 
time it is Laukika and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover there are state- 
ments in them which (unless interpolations) fix the limits of their age. 
I am not speaking of the writing themselves but of what they say. 
The faith that they embody or at least its earlier forms may have 
existed for many ages before it was reduced to writing amongst the 
Kulas or family folk who received it as handed down by tradition 
(PSramparyya) just as did the Vaidik G-otras. That such beliefs and 
practices like all other things have had their development iu course of 
time is also a likely hypothesis. 

A vast number of Tautras have disappeared probably for ever. 
Of those which survive a large number are unknown. Most of those 
which arc available are of a fragmentaiy character. Even if these did 
appear later than some other Shdstras, this would not, on Indian 
principles afiiect their authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined by its date ; and this is 
sense. Why, it is asked, should something said 1000 years ago be on 
that account only truer than what was said 100 years ago ? It is held 
that whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever existent, particular 
Tantras are constantly being revealed and withdrawn. There is no 
objection against a Tantra merely because it was revealed to-day. 
When it is said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or BrahmH wrote the 
celebrated Vaislmava poem called the BrahtnasambiU it is not meant 
that Shiva and Brahmi materialised and took a reed and wrote on 
birch bark or leaf but that the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular man to teach or to write a 
particular doctrine or work toaohing the eternally existing truth. This 
again does not mean that there was auy one whispering in his 
ear but that these things arose in bis consciousness. What is done 
in this world , is done through man. There is a profouuder wisdom 
than is generally acknowledged in the saying ‘^‘God helps those who 
help themselves.” Inspiration too nevea* ceases. But how, it may be 
asked, are we to know thee what is said is right and true ? The answer 
is "by’ its fruits.” The autlxority of a Sb^tra is determined by the 
(jnestioii whether Siddhi is gamed through provimouF or not. It is 
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not enough that Shiva uvkha s. writ m it The te^t is that of 
Aymveda A medicine to a tiuo one if it cnie The Ind an test for 
sverything is experience. It is from Samadhi that the ultimate proof 
of AdvaitavAda is sought. How is the existence of Kalpas known ? 
It is said, they have been remembered as by the Buddha who is recorded 
as having called to niind 91 past B.alpas. There are aignments in 
favour of rebirth but that whieh is tendered as real piroof is both the 
facts of ordinary daily experience which can, it is said, be explained 
only on the hypothesis of pre-cxistence ; as also actual recollection by 
self-developed individuals of theii’ previous lives. Age however is not 
wholly without its uses : because one of the things to which men look 
to see in a Sh4stra is whether it has been accepted or q.noted in works of 
recognised anthority. Such a test of antheatieity can of course only 
be afforded after the lapse of considerable time. Bat it does not follow 
that a statement is in fact without value because owing to its having 
been made recently it is not possililo to snb,iect it to such a tost. 
This is the way in which this question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox '^^Ilinduism to-day 
(whatever be its origins) will disclose the following results ; Vediinta 
in the sense of XJpaniahad as its conwiou doctrinal basis though 
variously interpreted, and a great number of differing disciplines or 
modes of practice by which the VedAnta doctrines are realised in actual 
fact. TVe must carefully distinguish these two. Thus the Tcdftnta 
says "So’ham’^ ; which is the Tautrik Haugsa. '''Hakdra is one wing , 
SakfLra is the other. When stripped of both wings She TkrfL is 
KHmakald.-" The Ach^lras set forth the moans by which ‘^So'ham’^ is 
to be translated into actual fact for the particular S^dhaka. S&dhani 
comes from the root “Sddh^^ which moans effort or striving or accom- 
plishment. Effort for and towards what? The answer is liberation 
from every form in the hierarchy of forms which exist as such because 
consciousness has so limited itself as to obscure the Reality which it is 
and which "So’ham^' or “Shivo’ham” affirm. And why should man 
liberate himself from material forms ? Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness lies : though a passing yet fruitful bliss may be 
had here by those who identify themselves with the Active Brahman 
(ghakti). _ It is the actual experience of this declaration of ^‘So’ham” 
which in its fnndamental aspect is Veda knowledge (Vid) or actual 
Tor in the monistic Bense to truly know anything 
Ijt TUm Vnda or ctpenonce is nc>t to be had by nfeting 
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down thinking vaguely on the Great Ether and doing nothing Man 
must transfonn himselfj that is, act in order to know* Therefore the 
watch-word of the Tantras is Kriy^ or action. 

The nest question is what Kriyd should he adopted towards this end 
of Jnina. ^'Tanyate, vistdryate jn^nam anena iti Tantram,''' According 
to this derivation of the word Tantra from the root '^Tan’^ ''to spread’' 
it is defined as the ShS.stra by which knowledge (JnSna) is spread. 
Mark the word JaAna. The end of the practical methods which these 
Sh&stras employ is to spread Vedantic Jn^na. It is here we find that 
variety which is so puzzling to those who have not gone to the root of 
the religious life of India. The e7id is substantially one. The means 
to that end necessarily vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 
temperament. But here again we may analyse the means into two main 
divisions, namely, Vaidik and Tantrik, to which may be added a tfaiid 
or the mixed (Mishra'', The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were a 
double frame work represented by the Vaidik and Tatitrik Aoh^ras 
which have in certain instances been mingled. 

The word "Tantra” by itself simply means "treatise'* and not 
necessarily a religious scripture. When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scripture of several divisions of worshippers who vary in 
doctrine and practice. Thus there are Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas, 
and Sh^ktas and of various subdivisions of these. So amongst the 
Shaivas there are the Shaivas of the Shaiva Siddhdnta, the Advaite 
Shaiva of the Kashmir School, Pdshupatas and a multitude of other 
sects which have their Tantras. If "Tantrik” be used as meaning 
an adherent of the Tantra Shdstra, then the word in any particular case 
is without definite meaning. A man to whom the application is given 
may be a worshipper of any of the Five Devat^s and of any of the 
various Sampradiyas worshipping that DevatS with their varying 
doctrine and practice. The term is a confusing one though common 
practice compels its use. So far as I know those who are named 
"Tantriks” do not themselves generally use this term but call them- 
selves Shaktas, Shaivas and the like, of whatever Sampradctya they 
happen to he. 

Again Tantra is the name of only one class of Scripture followed 
by "Tantriks.” There are others, namely, Nigamas, Agamas, Y^lmal^ls 
DAmaras, Hddishas, Eakshaputas and so forth. hJ’one of these names 
are used to describe the adherents of these Shdstras except so far as I 

am aware Agama in the nse of the term Agamav^dm, and Agaminta 
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in the descriptive name of AgamStita Sliaiva I give later a list of 
of these Scriptures as contained m the va o is Agamas If we simma 
rise them shortly unlei the term fa t a SI dst i, oi j^ieferably Agama 
then ws have four main classes of Indian Scripture^ namely, Veda 
(Samhita, BrShmana, Upanishadh Agama or Tantra Shasira Parlaa, 
Smriti. Of these Shfistras the authority of the Agama or Tanti*a 
Shastra has been denied in modern times. Tliis view may be shown to 
be erroneous by reforeuee to Sh^stras of admitted authority. It is 
spoken of as the Kfth Veda Kiillalca Bhatta the celebrated commen- 
tator on Manu says ; ''Shruli is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik'’ {Vaidika 
tcLntrikl chaiva dvividha shrutih ktrtita). This refers to the Mantra 
portion of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishnava Shastra the Shrimad 
Bhilgavata, BhagaviLn says ; ‘ My worship of the three kinds — Vaidik, 

Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in Kaliyiiga ICoshava is to he 
worshipped according to the iujunebion of Tantra.” The Devibhigavata 
speaks of the Tantra ShSstra as a Ved^nga. It is cited as authority in 
the 'Ashtavingshati Tatfcva of Raglmnaudanu who prescribe for the 
worship of Dnrg^ as before him Iiad done Shridatta, Harin&tha, Vidyd- 
dhara and many others. Some of these and other references are given 
in Mahimahopddhyaya Jadaveshvara Tarkaratna’s Tantror PreLchinatva 
in the Sahitya Samhiti of Aswin 1317. The T&iApradipa and other 
Tantrik works say that in the Kaliyuga the Tdntrika and not the 
Vaidika Dharraa is to be followed. This objection about the late 
character and therefore utiaathoritativenes,s of the Tantra Shtlstras 
generally (I do not speak of any particular form of it) has been taken by 
Indians from their European Gurus. 

According to the Shclkta Scriptures Veda in its wide sense does 
not only mean Rig, Vajus, Silma, Atharva as now published but com- 
prises these together with the generally anknowii and unpublished 
Uttara Kdnda of the Atharva Veda called SnuhhAgya with the Upani- 
shads attached to this. SS.yana’s Commentary is written on the Flirva 
KS,nda, These are said (though I have not yet verified the fact) to 
be 64 in number. Some of these, such as Advaitabh3,va, Kaula, E ikliki, 
Upanishads and others, I am shortly publishing as also the Kaultl- 
chtiryya SadSnanda-’s Commentary on the groat tsha Upanishad. 
Included, also in “Veda’’ (according to the same view) are the IVigamas, 
Agaraas, T4malas and Tantras. From these all other Sbfetma which 
exjdain the Artha of Veda such as PmAua and Smriti, also Itihdsa a»d 
so forth are derived, AH these Shdstrae constitute what is called a 

g^dihitft winch ape oq© 
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from the other as it were an unfold ng series In the Tantnk Sangraha 
called Sarvoliasa By the Sarvavidy'lsidd la SarvinandanAtha the lattei 
cites authority (N^irhyaul Tantra) to show that from hligama came Agatna 
Here I pause to note that the Sammohaiia says that Kerala SampradAys 
is Dakshina and follows Veda (Vedam^rgastha) whilst Gauda (to whict 
SarvAnandinatha belonged) is V;lma and follow Nigama. Hence 
apparently the pre-eminence given to Nigama- He then says from 
Igatna came Yhmala, from Ydmala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
Pur^nas, from PurSnas Smriti and from Smriti all other ShSsfcms- 
T here arcj he says, five Ni gam as and 61 ^gamas. Pour Y^malas aie 
mentioned, which are said to give the Sthttlartlpa. As some may he 
surprised to learn that the four Vedas came from the Ydmalas (i.e. were 
Antargata of the YAmalas) which literally means what Is uniting or 
comprehensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse from Ni1i4yanl Tantra, 

BrahmaySLnialasambhiltam s&maveda matam skive 
Rudray&malasamj&tah rigvedo paramo makdn 
VishnuydinalasambMuah yrjurvcdak kuleshvari 
SkdkiiydmalasamMtUain atkai va paramain makat. 

Some Tantras are called by opposing sects Vedaviruddhfiui (opposed 
to Veda) which of course those who accept them, deny just as the 
Commentary of the Nityashodasikilrnava speaks of the PanehapAtnn 
as Vedabhrashta. That some sects were originally Avaidika there is 
no doubt but In process of time various amalgamation of scriptural 
authority, belief and practice took place. 

"Whether we accept or not this theory according to which the 
Agamas and kindred SlAstras are given not merely ecjual authority 
with the four Vikira Vedas but in a sense priority (that is of deriva- 
tion), we have to accept the facts. What are these . 

As I have said, on eifamination the one body of Hinduism reveals 
as it were a double framework. I am now looking at the matter from 
au outside point of view which is not that of the Sh3.kta worshipper, 
We find on the one hand the four Vedas with their SamhitSs, Brdh- 
manas, and Upanishads and on the other what has been, called the '"Pifth 
Veda” that is Nigama, Agama and kindred ShSstras and certain 
tspeeially ‘^TantriV Upanishads attached to the SaubhSgya K^nda of 
the Atharvaveda. There are Vaidik and Tautrik Kalpa Sdfcras and 
S-ftktas such as the Tantrikil Devi and Matsya Snktas, As a counter- 
»it of the Brahmaelitnifl we have the Shaktl jSdtras of Agastya. Then 
heiu JJ» both Vwdit and "Tautrik” ntnaJ imoh aa the ten Vaidik 
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Sangsltiras and the Tantrilc Sangsljdraa such as Abhisheka Vaidik 
and TantriL mitia ion (Upaniyana and Dll sh^) Vaidik and Tantnk 
Gdyiatrl ; tlie Vaidik Om, the Tautrik Btjas such as Hring ; Vaidika 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. This dualism, may be found 
carried into other matters as well sueh as medicine, law, writing. So 
whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed vegetable drugs, the ^'’Tantriks''^ 
used metallic substances. A counterpart of the Vaidik Dbarmapatnl 
was the Shaiva wife, that is, she who is given by desire (Kclma). I 
have already pointed out the counterparts of the Panehatativa- in the 
Vedas. Some allege a special form of Tautrik script at any rate in 
Gauda Desha and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all this ? It is not at present possible 
to give a eerfcaia answer. The subject has been so neglected and is so 
little known. Before tendering any conelusions with any certainty of 
their correctness we mnst examine the Tantrik Texts which time has 
spared. It will be readily perceived however that if there be sueh a 
double frame as I suggest, it indicates that there were originally two 
sources of religion one of wdiich (possibly in some respects the oldei) 
incorporated parts of, and in time iax’gely superseded, 1,116 other. And 
this is what the Tantriks impliedly allege in their views as to the 
relation of the four Vedas and igamas. If they are not both of 
authority, why should such reverence be given to the Deshika Gurus 
and to Tantrik DikshU ? 

Probably there were many Avaidiba cults not without a deep and 
ancient wisdom of their own, that is, cults outside the Vaidik religion 
(Vedabdhya) which iu the course of time adopted certain Vaidik rites 
such as Homa : the Vaidikas in their own turn taking up some of the 
Avaidika practices. It may be that some Bri,hxiiana 3 joined these 
80 -called Anllrya Samprad^yas just as we find to-day Bi&hraanas 
officiating for low castes and being called by their name. At length 
the Sh&stras of the two cults were given at least equal authority. The 
Vaidik practices then largely disappeared, surviving chiefly both in the 
SaaSrta rites of to-day and as embedded in the ritual of the Agamas. 
These are speculations to which I do not definitely eammii myself. 
They are merely suggestions which may be worth consideration when 
search is made for the origin of the Agamas. If they be correct, then 
in this, as in other eases, the beliefs and practices of the soil have been 
upheld until to-day against the incoming cults of those ‘‘^Atyas^’ who 
fcllosved the Vaidik rites and who in their turn influenced the various 
reliipots corahnmiiies withoiii the Vaidik fold, 

* 
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The Smirtas of to-day represent what generally called th< 
Shrauta side though, in these rites there are mingled many P^rani^, 
ingredients. The Arya Sam^lja is another present-day representative 
of the old Vaidika Achd.ra, mingled as it seems to me with a modernism, 
wliich is puritan and otherwise. The other or Tantrik side is represented 
hy the general body of present day Hinduism and in particular by the 
various sectarian divisions of Shaivas, Sh^ktas, Vaishnavas and so forth 
which go to its making. 

Each sect of worshippers has its own Tantras. In two articles in 
recent numbers of the Prabuddha Bhdrata I have shortly referred to the 
Tantras of the Shaivasiddh&nta, of the Panchar^tra Agama and of the 
hforthern Shaivaism of which the Mdlinlvijaya Tautra sets the type. 
The old fivefold division of worshippers was according to the Pancho- 
pfisaua, Sanraj Gr^uapatyaj Vaishnavas ghaiva, and ShAkta whose M-ftla 
DevatAs were Suryya, Ganapatb Vishnu, Shiva and Shakti respectively. 
At the present time the threefold division Valshuava, Shaiva, Sheikta, is 
of more practical importance as the other two survive only to a limited 
extent to-day. In parts of Western India the worship of Ganesha is 
still popular and I believe some Sauras or traces of Sauras here and 
there exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six AmnAyas. The Sammohana 
Tantra (Ch. v.) first explains PArv&mai,ya, Dakshinfimnfiya, Paschi- 
inkmnAya, Uttarfimniya, UrdhvS.mnilya according to what is called 
DeshaparyyS.ya. The sixth or lower and concealed face (AdhimnAya) 
is that from which exudes poison ^Visha). I believe no Ptljfi of this is 
generally done but Shadanvaya Sfimbhavas very high SSdhakas at the 
door of Liberation do Ny^sa with this sixth and concealed Pace. It is 
said that P^t^la Amntya is Sambhogayoga- The Nishkala aspect in 
Shaktikrama is for Purva, TripurS, ; for Dakshiua, Saura GItnapatya and 
Vaishnava; for Pasohima, Eaudra Bhairavas ; for IJttara, TJgrcl, 
Apatt^rini, In Shaivakarma the same aspect is for the first Sampat- 
pradd and Mahesha ; for the second Aghora Kdlikd and Vaishnava 
darshana ; for the third, Eaudra, Bhairavas Shaivas j for the fourth, 
Knvera, Bhairava Saudarshaka; and for Urddhvdmudyaj Arddhandrisha 
and Pranava, 

It also gives a classification of Tantras according to the Amniyas 
as also special dassificaiioiis ^nch as the Tantras of the six Amndyas 
according to Vatukdmudi a. As only one Text of the Sammohana is 
available whilst I write it is not possible to speak with certainty of 

bly as regards all these detoilB. 
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Each of these divisions of woishippers have their own Tantrag a 
also had the Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects had their own 
particular subdivisions and Tantras of which there are various classifica- 
tions according to Krintdsj Deshaparyydya, KAlaparyy&ya and so forth. 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 22 different Agamas including 
ChinAgatna (a ShSkta form), Ptshupata, (a Shaiva form) PancharS.tra, 
(a Vaishnava form) K^p^lika, Bhairavaj Aghova, Jaina, Bauddha ; each 
of which is said there to contain a certain number of Tantras and 
tTpatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, the Tantras according to 
KeLlaparyyAya are the 64 Sh^ikta TantraSj with 327 Upatantras, 8 
Timalasj 4 Ddmaras, 2 Kalpalat&s and several SamhitiSj Clmddmauis 
(100) Arnavas, Pur^nas, Upavedas, Kakshajmtas, Vimarshint and 
Chiuttftmanis. The Shaiva class contains 32 Tautras with its own 
Yllmalas, D4maras and so forth. The Vaishnava class contains 75 
Tantras with the same including Kalpas and UpabodhaS, The Saura 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Y&malas, Ud-dishas and other works. 
And the G^lnapatya class contains 50 Tantras with Upatantras, Kalpas 
and other Shdstras including one Ddmara and one Y&mala. The 
Bauddha class contains Kalpadruraas, Kamadheuus, Suktas, Kramas, 
Ambaxas, PuriLaas and other Sh^lstras. 

According to the Kuliraava and Jnituidtpa Tantras there are seven 
AchAras of which the first four, Vaidika, Vaishnava, Shaiva and 
Dakshina belong to Pashv^lchAra ; then comes Velma followed by Sid- 
dhanta in which gradual approach is made to Kanlilchira the reputed 
highest. Elsewhere six and nine Achdins are spoken of and different 
kind of Bbolvas, Sabh^va Vibhdva and Dehabhilva and so forth which 
are referred to in Bhdvachuddmani. 

The main divisions here are Veddchdra, Dakshinichdra and Vdmd- 
ehdra. Veddchdra is not, it seems, Vaidikdehira, that is, in the Shrauta 
sense, for the Shrauta Vaidikdohdra appears to be outside this sevenfold 
Tantrik division of which Veddehdra is the Tantrik counterpart. Por 
it is Said to be Tantrik Updsana with Vaidik rites and mantras, and 
Agni as Devatd, As a speculation we may suggest that this Achdra 
was for those not Adhikdrl for what is called the Shrauta Vaidikdohdra. 

1 haye been told that in this Achdra there is no division of Dakshina 
Ydcaa i mvBfie of differing ^ddhand giying later by tha Aobdryyao, 
1^ lekng to and tead np to the 
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Dakshinicliii'a, This is BaslivaeMra. ?imlLoli4ra coaimences the 
other mode of worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and beyond to the Kaul^vadhtita, Avadhhta, and Divya. Here 
we reach the region which is beyond all Achiras which is known 
as SvechchhcLehSra. All that those belonging to this state do or touch 
is pure. In and after V&m4ohi.ra there is eating and drinking in and 
as part of worship and it may be (though not necessarily so) Maithuna. 
After the Pashu there is the Vira and then the Divya. Pasha is the 
starting point, Vjra is on the way and Divya is the goal. Each of the 
sects has a Dakshiua and Vitna division. It is commonly thought that 
this is peculiar to Sh^lktas : but this is not so. Thus there are V&ma 
GeLnapatyas and Yaishnavas and so forth. Again Vimd.chara is itself 
divided again into a right and left side. In the former wine is taken 
in a cap of stone or other substance and worship is with the SvakiyS 
Sbakti or S4dhaka's own wife ; in the latter and more advanced stage 
drinking is done from a skull and worship may be with Parastri that 
is some other Shakti. In the case however of some sects who belong 
to the VimSchdra division whilst there is meat and wine, there is no 
Shakti for the members are chaste (BrahmaohAri). So far as I can 
ascertain these sects which are mentioned later seem to belong to the 
Shaiva as opposed to the Sh^kta group. 

The Taatrik Sangraha called Shiktinanda Tarangini by Brahmi- 
nanda Svflmi says (Oh, 2) that Agama is both Saddgama and Asadei- 
gama and that the former alone is Agama according te the primary 
meaning of the word (Saddgama eva dgamashabdasya mukhyatvAt). 
He then says that Shiva in the Agama Samhii^ condemns the AsadS- 
gama saying “Oh Deveshi, men in the Kali age are generally of » 
Rajasik and Tamasik disposition and being addicted to forbidden ways 
deceive many others. Oh Sureshvari, those who m disregard of tJteir^^ 
Vanidshrama Dharma offer to us flesh blood and wine become Bhutas, ’ 
Pretas, and Brahmarkkshasas^’', that is various forms of evil spirits. 
This prohibits such worship as is opposed to Varalshi’amadharma. It 
is said however by the Vam^charis, who take consecrated wine and flesh 
as a Tajna, not to cover their case. 

It is not uncommonly thought that Vam^ehara is that Achlra 
into which or women enteis. This is true only to a certain 

extent : that is, it is a true definition of those Sfldhakas who do worship 
with Shakti according to Vkmichi.ra rites. But it is incorrect in so 

far as there are worshippers of the Ylm^hflra division who chaste 
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(Bralioiach^l i) Yaraic-Mra maan* liteially left way not ^left 
handed in the English sense which means what is had As the name 
is given to these S^dhahas hy themselves it is not likely that they 
would adopt a title which condemns them. What they mean is that 
this jLch^ra is the opposite o£ Dakshiaachiii'a. Philosophically it is 
more monistic. It is said that even in the highest Siddhi of a Bakshi* 
ntiohAri '■‘there is always some One above him”; hut the fruit of 
V^mAohdra and its subsequent and highest stages is that the SMhaka 
“becomes the Emperor Himself.” The I3hl.va differs^ and the power 
of its method compared with DakshiMchira k said to be that between 
milk and wine. 


Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi whom they worship ia on 
the left of Shiva, In Vi-michdra we find Khprdikas, Khldmukhas, 
PSshupatas, BhUudikeras, Digamhai’as, Aghoras, followers of Ohtn^* 
ohS,ra and Kaulas generally who are initiated. In some cases, as in 
that of the advanced division of Kaulas, worship is with all five Tattvas 
(Panchatattva). In some cases there is Brahmacharya as in the case 
o! Aghora and Pdshupata though these drink wine and cat flesh foodt 
Some Vdmicharls, I am informed, never cease to he chaste (BrahnaH- 
chArt), such as Oghada Sadhus, worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, 
Kanth«idh;^ri and followers of the Kl-thas, such as Grorakshau^tha, 
Sitan^tha and MatsyendraUcLfcha. In Nllakrama there is no Maithuna. 
In some sects there are differing practices. Thus I am told araongat 
the K^lamukhas the K^lavlras only worship KumAris up to the age 
of nine whereas the Kitnamohanas worship with adult Shaktis- 

Some advanced members of this (in its general sense) Vdmach^ra 
division do not, I am informed, even take wine and meat. It is said 
that the great Y9,m^eh4ri Sfidhaka KeijS. Ivrishnachandra ofKadia, 
Hpdsaha of the Ohhinnamast4 Mtirti did not take wine. Such and 


similar Sddhakas have passed beyond the preliminary stage of V4m4chAra. 
As regards Sddhakas generally it is Well to remember what the M4h<t- 
kdla Samhitd the great Sh^stra of the Madhyasta Kaulas says in the 
nth Ulldsa called Sharlra yoga kathanam : — (‘Some Kaulas there are 
the good of this world (aihik^rthadhrithtmanah). So also the 
Vaidikas enjoy what is here (aihikArtham k4mayante) (as do, I may 
interpose, the vast bulk of present humanity) and arc not seekers of 
Ebera-tiou (amrifce ratim ua karvYanti). Only by Nishktoascldhan4 is 
i^lsaxatibn athdued.” 


A 


Wa are eithe* real (Prfttyaksha) ( 
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faonfll (Anuifllpa) and esotenc (ZhTyatattva) As jegard* tBfl oecond, 
eTen a vegetanan would not object to ' meat ’ which is in fact ginger 
nor the abstainer to '‘^wine” which is coco aunt water in a hellinetaj 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva they are not material articles or 
practices hut the symbols for Togio processes. Again some notions 
and practices are more moderate and others extreme. The account 
given in the Mahtoirvina of the Bhairavi and Tattva Chakras may he 
compared with some more unrestrained practice ; and the former again 
may he contrasted with a modern Chakra described in the ISth Chapter 
of the Life of Lejoy Krishna G-osv&mi hy Jagadbandu Maitra. There 
a T^ntrika Siddha formed a Chakra at which the Gosv^mi was present. 
The latter says that all who were there felt as if the Shakti waS their 
own Mother who had borne themj and the Devatds whom the Chakresh- 
vara invoked appeared in the circle to accept the offerings. "Whether 
this is accepted as a fact or not it is obvious that it was intended to 
describe a Chakra of a different kind from that of which we have more 
lommonly heard. There are some practices which are not correctly 
mderstood ; there some principles which the bulk of men will not 
inderstand ; for to so understand there must he besides knowledge that 
indefinable Bhdva, the possession of which canies with it the expkna- 
ion which no wards can give, There are expressions which do not 
lear their surface meaning. Gom^ngsa bairshana is not ^Tieef eating^’ i 
ut putting the tongue in the root of the throat. What some translate " 
"Ravishing the widow’' does not mean a woman but refers to a 
rocess in Kundall Yoga and so forth. Lastly and this is important ; 

, distinction is seldom if ever made between Shastrie principles and 
actual practicej nor is count taken of the conditions properly governing 
he worship and its abuse. It is easy to understand that if Hinduism 
as in general degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is however 
mistake to suppose that the sole object of these rites is enjoyment, 

1 is not necessary to be a ‘‘Tantrih’' for that. The moral of all this 
that it is better to know the facts than to make erroneous generalisa- 
ons. 

There are said to he three KiAntas or geographical divisions of 
dia of which roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion is Vishnu- 
Snta, the North-Western Eathakrknta and the remaining and 
‘nthem portion is Ashvakr^nta. According to the Shdktamangala 
d Mah^siddhasllra Tantras^ VishnnkrS.nta (which includes Bengal) 
frorn tha Vmdhya r^ge to Chat(4lft«r Chittagong From 
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Vindliya to Thibet and China is KathakreLnta. There is then some 
difference between these two Tantras as to the position of Ashvakrinta. 
According to the first this last Krinta extends from the Vindhya to the 
sea which perhaps includes the rest of India and countries up to Persia. 
According to the MahasiddhasSra Tantra it extends from the KaratoyfL 
Eiver to a point which cannot be identified with certainty in the text 
cited but which may he Java. To each of these 64 Tantras have been 
assigned. One of the question awaiting solution is whether the Tantras 
of these three geographical divisions are marked by doctrinal and ritual 
peculiarities and if so wiiat they are. This subject has been referred 
to in the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra” wherein a list of 
Tantras is given. 

In the Shikta division there are four SampradAyas namely Kemla^. 
Kashmira^ Gauda and Vihtsa in each of which there is both outer and 
inner worship. The Sam niohana Tantra gives these four Sampradijas, 
also the number of Tantras not only in the first three Samprad^yas but 
in China and Di'tvida. I have been informed that out of 66 Desha 
(which included beside Hunas^ places ourside India, such as China, 
Mabichlna, Bhota, Siaghala), 18 follow Gauda extending from. Nep^la 
to Kalinga and 19 follow Kerala extending from ViudhyS.chala to the 
Southern Sea, the remaining countries forming part of the Kashmtra 
Desha ; and that in each Samprodflya there are Paddhatis such as 
Shaddha, Gupta, Ugra. There is variance in Devat^s and Rituals some 
of which are explained in. the Tirasukta and Shaktlsangama Tantra. 

There are also various Matas such as Kddi Mata which is called 
Vir^danuttara of which Jie Devatfi is Kdli; Uadi Mata called 
Hangsar^ja of which Tripurasundari is Devaifi and Kahadi Mata the 
combination of the two of which T.4rii is DevatS. that is Nilasarasvatt. 
Certain Deshas are called Kddi, Hddi, Ka-hrklis Deshas and each 
Mata has several Amnayas. It is said that the IlaugsatarS 
Mahflvidy^L is the Sovereign Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call 
Padmfiyatl, ShAktas Shakti, Bauddhas T^rii, China S^ldhakas 
MahogrS and Kaulas Ohakreshvan. The Kadis call her JKali, the 
HAdls Shrisundari and the K&di-H^dis Hangs4. A forthcoming 
volnme of ^‘Tantrik Texts” contair^ that portion of the Tantraraja 
which belongs to Kfidi Matam. 

Gauda ..SampradfLya considers JKcldi the highest Mata, whilst 
KSshmira and Kerala worship Tripura and TSrA. Poasihly there may 

ht’W.faofin Originally Desha* which wet® the exchnnve seats of specifio 
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sekoois o£ Tantra but later and at presentj so far as tkey exist, tkis eannoi 
be said. In each o£ the Deskas different Sampradayas may be found 
though doubtless at particular places, as in Bengal, particniar sects may 
be predominant . 

In my opinion it is not yet possible to present with both accuracy 
and completeness the doctrine and practice of any particular Tantrit 
School and to indicate wherein it differs from other Schools. It is not 
possible at present to say fully precisely who the original Sh^ktas were, 
the nature of their sub-divisions and of their relauion 1 1 , or distinction 
from, some of the Shaiva group. Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal 
included in the Brahmajndul Shikta group but the Sammohana in one- 
passage already cited mentions Kaula and ShS.kta separately. Fossihly 
it is there meant to distinguish ordinary Shiktas from the special group 
called Kaula Sh&ktas. In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe, call them- 
selves Shaivas. For an answer to these and other questions we must await 
a farther examination of the tests. At present I am doing Pangkoddh^ira 
not in the expectation that I can wholly clear away the mud and weeds 
but with a desire to make a beginning which others may complete. 

He who has not understood Tantra Sh^stra has not understood 
what ''Hinduism” is as it exists to-day. The subject is an important 
part of Indian culture and therefoi'e worth study by the duly qualified. 
What I have said should be sufficient to want the ignorant from making 
rash generalizations. At present we can say that he who worships the 
Mantra and Yantra of Shakti is a Shakta and that there were several 
Sampradiyas of these worshippers. What we can and should first do 
is to study the Shakta Darshana as it exists to-day working back from 
the known to the unknown. What I am about to describe is the Shi.kta 
faith as it exists to-day that is ShaktivS.ia not us something entirely 
new but as the development and amalgamation of the various cults 
which were its ancestors. 

Summarising Shdkta doctrine we may first affirm that it is Advai- 
fmdda or Monism. This we might expect seeing that it flourished in 
Bengal which as the old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of Advaitav^da 
and of Tantra Sh&stra, Prom Gauda came GandapM^chSryya, 
MadhusAdana Sarasvati author of the great Advaitasiddhi, Kamehandra- 
ttrthabhiratl, Chitsnkh&chSryya and others. There seems to me to be 
a strong deposition in the BrahraaparAyana Bengali temperament 
towards Advaitavada. For all Advaitins the Shdkta Agama and 
AdvwtA ShaivAgama must be thn higheat form of worship A detfuled 
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scconnt of the AdvaiLi teachings of the ShSktas a a matter of great 
oomplenty and of a h ghlj eeotenc character beyond the Bcopo of this 
paper. I may here note that the Sh&hta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kalis of Kire, Sun and Moon aspects of 
Kimat&li respectively ; and 19 of SadSshiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 eaoh 
of Eudra, Yishnn and Brahnii, The 51 Kalis or Mitiikia which are 
the SAkshmarfipa of the 51 letters (Varna) are a portion of these 94. 
These are the 51 coils of Knndalt from Bindu to Shrlmitrlkotpatti 
Sundari, These are all worshipped in the wine jar by those Shiktaa 
who take wine. The Shistras also set out the 36 Tattvas which are 
common to Shiktas and Shaivas ; the five Kalis which are Siminya 
of the Tattvas namely Nivritti, Pratishthi, Vidyil, Shinta, Shintyatiti, 
and the Shadadhvis namely, Kali, Tattva, BImvana, Varna, Pada, and 
Mantra. 


To pass to more popular matters, a beautiful and tender concept 
of the Shiktas is the Motherhood of God, that is God as Shakti or the 
Power which produces, maintains and withdraws the universe. This is 
the thought of a worshipper. Though the Sammohana Tantra gives 
high place to Shaugfcara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speaking of 
him as a manifestation of Shiva and identif 3 nng his five disciples with 
the five Mahipretas), the Agamas ae Shistras of worship do not teach 
Miyivida as set forth according to Shangkaras transcendental method. 
Miyi to the Shikta whorshipper is not an unconscious something not 
real, not unreal, not real-unreal, which is associated with Brahman in its 
tshvara aspect, though it is not Brahman. Brahman is never associated 
with anything but Itself. to the Shi^kta is Shakti ; Shakti 

veiling Herself as Consciousness, but which as being Shakti is Cons- 
ciousness. To the Shkkta all that he sees is the Mother. /!// ia 
Consciousness. This Is the standpoint of S4dhana. Tlie Advaitins 
of Shangkara’s School claim that their doctrine is given from the 
standpoint of Siddhi. I will not argue this question here. When 
Siddhi is obtained there will be no argument. JXntil that .event 
Man .is,, it is admitted, subject to M^yf and must think and act according 
to forms which it imposes, on him. It is more important after all to 
realfee in fact the universal presence of the Divine Consciousness than 
to attempt to explain it in philosophical terms. 


Divine Mother first appears in and as Her worshipper’s earthly 
mother, then as his wife ; thirdly as KAliki, She reveals Herself in old 
isepis atti death. It She who rpanifei^a, and not without % 








r 
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purpose, lu the vast outpounng o£ Sang-haia Shakti which is witnesseo 
la the gieat woild ooufliet of to day The terrible beauty of such forms 
is not understood- And so we get the recent utterance of a Missionary? 
Professor at Madras who being moved to horror at the sight of (I think 
the ChimundlLai'ft.rti called the Devt a ^'She-Devil”. Lastly she take 
to Herself the dead body in the fierce tongues of flame which light the 
funeral pyre. 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian and so the Sh4kta faith as 
held hy those who understand it is free from a narroto sectarian 
spirit,. 

Nestly it like the other Agamas, makes provision for all castes 
and both sexes. Whatever be the true doctrine of the Vaidikas their 
practice is in fact marked by exclusiveness. Thus they exclude woman and 
Shtldras. It is easy to understand • why the so-called AnSryya Sam- 
pradiyas did not do so. A glorious feature of the Shikta faith is 
the honour which it pays to woman. And this is natural for those who 
worship the Great Mother whose representative [Vigraha) all earthly 
women are. Striyo dev^h striyah prinah. ‘'Women are Devas ; women 
are life itself/' as an old Hymn in the Sarvoliasa has it. It is because 
woman is a Vigraha of the Amh4 Devi, Her likeness in flesh and blood 
that the Shikta Tautras enjoin the honour and Worship of women and 
girls (,Kumirls), and forbade all harm to them such as the Sati rite, 
enjoining that not even a female animal is to he sacrificed. With the 
same solicitude for womeu the Mah^airv^ua eo joins the education of 
daughters before their marriage. It is the Shdkta Tantras again which 
allow op women being Guru, a reverence which the West has not yet 
yet given them. Initiation hy a Mother hears eightfold fruit. Indeed 
to the enlightened Shikta the whole universe is Stri or Shakti. ‘^Aham 
Strl'’ as the Advaitabhhva Upanishad says, A high worship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother to-day is to get rid of abuses which 
have neither the authority of ancient Shelstra, nor of modem social 
Bcience and to honour, cherish, educate and advance women, (Shakti,) 
Staiyo dev4h striyah pran^h. Gautamlya Tantra says Sarvavarnddhi- 
k&rashcha n4rtn&in yogya evacha; and the Mah&nirvdna says that 
the low Kaula who refuses initiate a Ohanddla or Xavana or a woman 
out of disrespect goes the downward path- No one is excluded from 
anything except on the grounds of a real and not artificial or imagined 
mconipetency 
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An Amtrjcan Oriental st aitie in speakings of ‘the noithlebsness 
of Tautrik philosophy says that jt is Religious Femt itsm run mad 
adding ; “What is all this but the the feminisation of orthodox 
YedAnta ? It is a doctrine for suffragette Monisfs : the dogma unsup- 
ported by any evidence that the female principle antedates and includes 
the male principle, and that this female principle is supreme Divinity”. 
The “worthlessness” of the Tantrik philosophy is a personal Opinion on 
which nothing need be said, the more particularly that Orientalists who, 
with insufficient knowledge, liava already committed themselves to this 
view are not likely to easily abandon it. Tho present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which it is based, has shown that 
they are without worth. Were it not for such ignorant notions it would 
be unnecessary to say that the Shllkta SS.dhaka does not believe that 
there is a Woman Suffragette or otherwise, in the sky, surrounded by 
the members of some celestial feminist association who rules the male 
members of the universe. As the Yimala says for the benefit of the 
ignorant “ueyam yoshit na cha purain na shandah na jadah smritah/’ 
Nor is his doctrine concerned with the theories of the American Pro- 
fessor Lester Ward and others as to the alleged pre-eminence of the 
female principle. We are not here dealing with questions of science 
or sociology. It is a common fault of western criticism that it gives 
material interpretations of Indian Scripture and so misunderstands it. 
The Sh4kta doctrine is concerned with those Spiritual Principles which 
exist before and are the origin of both men and women. Whether in 
the appearance of the animal species the female “antedates” the male 
is a question with which it is not concerned. Nor does it say that the 
‘^female principle” is the supreme Divinity. Shiva the “male” is 
eo-equal with Shiv4 the “female,” for both are one and the same. An 
Orientalist might have remembered that in the S^ugkhya, Prakriti is 
spoken of as “female,” and Purusha as “male”. And in Vedduta, 
M4yft and Devi are of the feminine gender, Shakti is not a male nor 
a female '‘person,” nor a male nor a female “principle,” in the sense 
in which sociology, which is concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms. Shakti is symbolically “female” because it is the productive prin- 
ciple, Shiva, in so far as He represents the Chit aspect, is aotionless 
(Nishkriya), though the two are inseparably associated even in creation. 
The supreme is the attrihuteless (Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahman 
which is neither “male" nor “female”. With such mistaken general views 
of the doctrine, it was not likely that its more subtle aspects by way 
of to SluiagkAra > MlyAvida or the Sjlngkliyia 
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should be appreciated The doctime of Shakti has no more to do with 
‘ Pemimsm than it has to do with *■ old age pensions or any other 
sociological movement of the day. This is a good instance of those 
apparently ^ 'smart" and cocksure judgments which Orienteilists and 
others pass on things Indian. The errors would, he less ridiculous if 
they were on occasions more modest as regards their claims to know 
and nadersfeand. What is still more important, they would not 
probably in such case give uunecsssary ground for offence. 

The characteristic features of Shdkta'dharma are thus its Monism ; 
its concept of the Motherhood of God ; its unseotarian spirit and 
provision for Shtldras and women, to the latter of whom it renders high 
honour recoguizing that they may bo even Gurus j and lastly its 
Sdhhand skilfully designed to realise its teachings. 

As I have pointed out on many an occasion this question of S^- 
dkana is of the highest importance, and has been in recent times much 
overlooked. It is that which more than anything else gives value to 
the Agama or Tantra Shelstra. Mere talk about religion is only an 
intellectual exercise. Of what use are grand phrases about Atmd on 
the iips of those who hate aud injure oue another and will not help the 
poor. Beligion is kindness. Religion again is a practical activity. 
Mind and body must be trained. There is a spiritual as well as a 
mental and physical gymnastic. According to Shafcta doctrine each 
man and woman contains within himself aud hei-self a vast latent 
magazine of Power or Shakfci, a term which comes from the root 
«Shak” to be able, to have force to do, to act. They are each Shakti 
and nothing but Shakti, for the Svardpa of Shakti is Consciousness 

and mmd and body are Shakti. The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify Shakti. ^ This is the work of Sddhand in the Religion of Power. 
The Agama is a practical philosophy, and as a Bengali friend of mme 
Professor Pramathanath Mukhopdahydya has well put it, what the 
intellectual world wants to-day is the sort of philosophy which not 
merely but expen, iients. This is Kriyd. The form which 

Sadhand takes necessarily varies according to faith, temperament and 
capacity. Thus amongst Christians the Catholic Church like Hinduism 
has a full and potent Sidhaud in its Sacraments (Sangskdra), temple 
(Church) and private worship .^Pujd, Updsand) with Upaehdra ^'bell, 
light aud ineeuse’ ^^Ghania, Dlpa, Hhhpa), Images or Pratimd (hence 
it has been called idolatrous), devotioual rites such as Novenas and the 
hkfl, (Vi»ta} the thneefold Angelas at mom, noon and evening 
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(Saadhjd) Dsaiy (Japa) the wearing of Kavachas (Scapniais Medals 
Agnus Dei) pilgrimage (Tlrth^) fast ng abstinence and mortification 
(Tapas}s renuuciation (banayasa), meditation (Dhy^na), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (Samfidhi) and so forth. There are other 
smaller details such for instance as Shinti abhisheka (Asperges) into 
which I need not enter here. I may however mention the Spiritual 
Director who occupies the place of the Guru ; the worship (Hyperdulia) 
of the Tirgin-Mother which made Svfiml Vivekfinanda call the Italian 
Catholics Sb^lktas j and the use of wine (Madya) and bread (cOrrespon- 
ing to MudiA) in the Eucharist or Communion Service. Whilst however 
the Blessed Virgin evokes devotion as warm as that which is here paid to 
Devt she is not Devi for she is not God but a creature selected as the 
vehicle His incarnation (Avatfira). In the Bucha-rist the bread and 
wine are the body and blood of Christ appearing under the form or 
*'accidents”of those material substances ; so also TfiiA is Dravamayl 
that is the “Saviour in liquid form.” In the Catholic Church, (though 
the early practice was otherwise,) the laity no longer take wine but 
bread only, the officiating priest consuming both. Whilst however the 
outward forms in this case are similar, the inner meaning is different. 
Those however who contend that eating and drinking are inconsistent 
with the “dignity” of worship may be remincled of Terfcullian’s saying 
that Christ instituted His great sacrament at a meal. These notions 
are those of the dualist with all his distinctions. For the Advaitin 
every function and act may be made a Yajna. Agape or “Love 
Feasts,” a kind of Chakra, were held in early times and discontinued 
as orthodox practice on account of abuses to which they led ; though 
they are said still to exist in some of the smaller Christian sects of the 
day. There are other points of ritual which are peculiar to the Tantra 
Shdstra and of which there is no counterpart in the Catholic ritual such 
as Nydsa and Yantra, Mantra exists in the form of prayer and as 
formulae of consecration but otherwise the subject is conceived of 
differently here. There are certain gestures (Mudrfi) made in the ritual 
as when consecrating, blessing, and so forbb but they are not so numer- 
ous or prominent as they are here. I may some day more fully develop 
these interesting analogies but what I have said is for the present sufficient 
to festablish the numerous similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tantrie ritual. Because of these facts the ‘''reformed'’* 
Christian sects have charged the Catholic Church with “Paganism”. It 
'fet in fact the inheritor of very ancient practices but is not necessarily the 
Jiin^a fi^ his S^lhanA in the Tantrsa^^f 
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in forms wliioli his race lias evolved In the abstract there no reason 
why his race should not modify tl ese forms of feddhand or evolve new 
ones. But the point is that it must have some jorm of Sddhan^. 
Any system to be fruitful must experiment to gain experience. It is 
because of its powerful sacraments and disciplines that in the West the 
Catholic Church has survived to this day holding firm upon its ‘^Boek" 
amid the dissolving sects born of what is called the '‘Beform’h 
It is like to exist when these, as presently existing sfeets, will have dis- 
appeared. All things survive by virtue of the truth iu them. The parti- 
cular truth to which I here refer is that a faith cannot be maintained 
by mere hymu-singing and pious addresses. For this reason too 
Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, as presently existing 
formSj continue until the end of time. The so called Beformed or 
Protestant sects, whether of West or East, are, when viewed in relation 
to man iu general, the imperfect expression of a truth misunderstood 
and misapplied namely that the higher man spiritually ascends the 
less dependent is he on form. The mistake which such sects make is 
to look at the matter from one side only and to suppose that all men 
are alike in their requirement. The igama is guilty of no such error. 
It offers form in all its fulness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoga at which point man reaches what the Kaldmava Tantra calls 
the Varna and Ishrama of Light (lyotirvamfishrarnl) and gradually 
releases himself from all form that he may unite his self with the 
Formless One. I do not know which most to admire — the colossal affir- 
mations of Indian doctrine or the wondrous variety of the differing 
disciplines which it prescribes for their realisation in tact. 

The Buddhists called Brahmanism Shllavrataparfimarsha, that 
is a system believing in the efficacy of ritual acts. And so it is, and 
so at length was Buddhism, when passing through Mahayfina it ended 
up with the full Tautrik Sfidhanfi of (he Vajrayfina School. There are 
human tendencies which cannot be suppressed. Hinduism will however 
disappear if and when SAdhanfi (whatever be its ferm) ceases; for that will 
ho the day on which it will no longer be something real but the mere sub- 
ject of philosophical and historical talk. Apart from its great doctrine of 
Shakti the main significance of the Shdkta Tantra ShAstra lies in this 
that it affirms the principle of the necessity of S&dhanA and claims to 
ifford a -means available to all of whatever oaste and of either jr;t: 
whereby the teaching* of Veddnta may be practically realised 
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But do not take iny statement from any one myself included 
blindly, without esamming and testing it I am only concerned to 
state the facts as I know them, It is man's prerogative to think. 
The Sanskrit word for “man'” comes from the root “to think”. Those 
of you here who are Shiktas may be pleased at urbat I have said about 
your faith. It must not however be supposed that a doctrine is necess* 
arily true simply because it is old. There are some hoary errors. As 
for science its conclusions shift from year to year. Keoent discoveries 
have so abated its pride that it has considerably ceased to give itself 
those pontifical airs ■which formerly annoyed some of us. Most will 
feel that if they are to bow to any Master it should be to a spiritual 
one. A few will think that they can safely walk alone. Philosophy 
again is one of the noblest of life's pursuit but here too we must 
examine to see whether what is 'proposed for our acceptance is well- 
founded. The maxim is current that there is nothing so absurd but 
that it has been held by some philosopher or another, We must each 
ourselves judge and choose and if honest, none can blame our choice. 
We must put all to the test. Recollect the words of your Shruti — ‘‘Man- 
tavyah, shrotavyah’^ — “listen, ponder and discuss for as Mann says 
"Yastarken^nusandhatte sa dharmara veda, netarah”-— ‘’'He who by 
discussion investigates, he knows Dharma and none other.” Ultimately 
there is experience alone which in Shclkta speech is Sdham — “I am 
She.” 
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CHIT SHAKTI 

(the spirit aspect of the universe). 

CKt-SIiakti is CHt as Sliakti that is as power, or that aspect o£ 
Chit iu which it is, through its associated M^y^-Shakti, operative to 
create the universe. It is a commonly accepted doctrine that the 
nltimate Beality is Samvid, Ohaitanya or Chit. 

But ^Yhat is Gbit ? There is no word iu the BngHsh language 
which adequately descrihes it. It is not mind : for mind is a limited 
insiriiHaent through which Chit is manifested. It is that which is 
behind the mind and hy which the mind itself is thought; that is created. 
The Brahman is mindless (Amanah). If we exclude mind we also 
exclude all forms of mental process, conception, perception, thought, 
reason, will, memory, parlieular sensation and the like. W e are then 
left with three available words namely, Oonseionsaess, Feeling, Exper- 
ience, To the first term there are several objections. For if we use 
an English word we must understand it according to its generally 
received meaning. Genex’ally by ''Consciousness” is meant self-cons- 
cionsneas or at least something particular, having direction and form 
which is concrete and conditioned ; an evolved product marking the 
higher stages of Evolution. According to some, it is a mere function 
of experience, an epiphenomenon, a mere accident of mental process. 
In this sense it hehags only to the highly developed organism and 
involves a subject attending to an object of which, as of itself, it is 
conscious. We are thus s-aid to have most consciousness when we are 
awake (J^grat avasthd) and have full experience of all objects presented 
to ns j less so when dreamiug (Svapna avasth^) and deep anaesthesia 
in true dreamless sleep (Siishapti). I may here observe that recent 
researches show that this last state is not so common as is generally 
supposed. That is complete dreamJessness is rare ; there being gene- 
rally some trace of dream. In the last state it is commonly said that 
conscionsness has disappeared, and so of course it has if we hrst define 
consciousness in, terms of the waking state and of knowledge of objects. 
According to Indian notions there is a form of conscious experience in 
the deepest sleep expressed in the well-known phrase “Happily I slept 
I knew nothing.” The sleeper recollects on waking that his state has 
been one of happiness- And he cannot recollect unless there has been 
a previous experience (anubhava) which is the subject-matter of memory. 
Jp ordinary parlppee we do pot regard spipa animal forma, plants or 



minerals as "eonscious ' It is true that now m the west there is (dm 
to the spread oi ideas long current in India) growing up a wider use oi 
the term ^'consciousness” in connection not only with animal bat vege- 
table and mineral life hut it cannot be said that the term ''conscions- 
ness” has yet generally acquired this wide signification. If then we 
nse (as for convenience we do) the term “eonsciousuess” for Ohit, we 
mnst give it a content different from that which is attributed to the 
term in ordinary English parlance. Nextly, it is to he remembered 
that what in either view we understand by eonaeiousness is something 
manifested and therefore limited and derived from our finite experience. 
iThe Brahman as Chit is the infinite sabstratmn of that. Chit in itself 
(Svav&pa} is not particular, nor conditioned and concrete. Particularity 
is that aspect in which it manifests as and through Mdyd-Shakti. Chit 
manifests as JnSua-Shakti which, when, used otherwise than as a loose 
synonym for Chit, means knowledge of objects. Ohit-Svarupa is 
neither knowledge of objects nor self-conscionsness in the phenomenal 
sense. Waking, dreaming and dreamless slumber are all phenomenal 
states in which experience varies j such variance being due not to Chit 
but to the operation or cessation of particular operation of the vehicles 
of mind (Antahkaraua) and sense (Indrjya). But Chit never disappears 
nor varies in either of the three states but remains one and the same 
through ail. Though Ghit-Svai-apa is not a knowledge of objects in 
the phenomenal sense it is not, according to Shaiva-Shakta views (I 
refer always to Advaita SUaiva-darshaua) a mere abstract knowing 
(Jndna) wholly devoid of content. It contains within itself the 
Viraarsha-Shakti which is the cause of phenomenal objects then 
existing in the form of Chit (Chidrdpini). The Seif then knows the Seif. 
Still less can we speak of mere "awareness” as the equivalent of Chit. 
A worm or mfeaner form of animal may be said to be vaguely aware. 
In fact mere “awareness’^ (as we understood that term) is a state of 
Chit in which it is seemingly overwhelmed by obscuring M4ya-Shakti 
in the form of Tamoguna, Unless therefor we give to "awareness”, 
as to consciousness, a content, other than that with which our experi- 
ence furnishes us, both terms are unsuitable. In some respects Chit 
can be more closely described by Feeling which seems to have been the 
most ancient meaning of the term Chit. Feeling is more primary in 
that it is only after we have been first affected by something that we 
b^etne censcious of it. Thns, in SSngkhya the Guaas are said to be 
'in. the nature of happiness (Sokha) sorrow (Uukha) and illnsion (Moha) 
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Ch t aad Aaaada or Bliss or Love are oae Foi coasciousoess then, is 
not consciousness of being (Sat) but Being eonseiousness (Sat Chit) 
noi a Be^ng which is conscious of Bliss (Ananda) buy Being Conscious 
ness-bliss (Sachehhiddnanda). Further ''feeling^' has this advantage that 
it is associated with all forms of organic existence even according to 
popular usage and may scientifically be aptly applied to inorganie 
matter. Thus whilst most consider it to be an unusual and strained use 
of language to speak of the conscioi^ness of a plaut or stone, we can 
and do speak of the feeling or sentiency of a plant. Farther the 
response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is evidence of the 
existence therein of that vital germ of life and sentiency (and therefore 
Chit) which expands into the sentiency of plants, and the feelings and 
emotions of animals and men. It is possible for any form of unintelli- 
gent being to feel however obscurely. And it must do so if its ultimate 
basis is Chit and Inanda, however vested by Mdy^-Shakti these may 
be. The response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is the mani- 
festation of Chit through the Sattva-guna of M^yfi-Shakti in its form 
as Prakriti-Shakti. The manifestation is slight and apparently mecha- 
nical because of the extreme predomiuanee of the Tamoguna in the 
same Prakriti-Shakti. Because of the limited and extremely regulated 
character of the movement which seems to exclude all volitional process 
as known to us, it is currently assumed that we have merely to deal 
with what is an unconscious mechanical euergy. Because vitality is so 
circumscribed and seemingly identified with the apparent mechanical 
process we are apt to assume mere unconscious mechanism. But as a 
fact this latter is but the form assumed by the conscious Vital Power 
which is in and works in all matter whatever it be. To the eye, 
however, unassisted by scientific instruments, which extend our capa- 
city for experience, establishing artificial organs for the gaming thereof, 
the matter appears Jada (or unconscious) ; and so both in common 
English and Indian parlance we call that alone living or Jlva which, 
as organised matter, is endowed with body and senses. Philosophically, 
however, as well as scientifically, all is J iv&tmd which is not Param^tmd: 
everything in fact with form, whether the form exists as the simple 
molecule of matter or as the combination of these simple forms into cells 
and greater organisms, The response of metallic matter is a form of 
sentiency— its germinal form — a manifestation of Chit intensely obscured 
by the Tamoguna of Prakriti-Shakti. 

In plants Chit is less obscured and there is the sentient life which 
gradually expands in animals and men according as Chit gains freedom 
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o£ man fe&tatiou tiuough the mcieased opeiation of Satt^-agaua tn the 
vehicles of Chit which vehicles are the m nd aud senses and the moie 
elaborate organisation of the bodily iDarticIes. What is thus meie 
incipient or germinal sentiencyj simulating unconscious mechanical 
movement in inorganic matter, expands by degrees into feeling ahin, 
though at first remotely, to our own, and into all the other psychic 
functions of consciousness, perception, reasoning, memory and will. 
The matter has been very clearly put in a Paper on " The four cosmic 
elements” by C. Gr. Sander which, (subject to certain reservations stated) 
aptly describes the Indian views on the subject in hand. He rightly says 
that sentiency is an integrant constituent of all existence, physical as 
well as metaphysical, and its manifestation can be traced throughout 
the mineral and chemical as well ais vegetable and animal worlds. It 
essentially comprises the functions of relationship to environment, 
response to stimuli, and atomic memory in the lower or inorganic plane } 
whilst in the higher or inorganic planes it includes all the psychic 
functions such as consciousness, perception, thought, reason, volition and 
individual memory. Inorganic matter through the inherent element of 
sentiency is endowed with aesthesia or capacity of feeling and response 
to physical aud chemical stimuli such as light, temperature, sound, 
electricity, magnetism and the action of chemicals. All such phenomena 
are examples of the faculty of perception and response to outside 
stimuli of matter. We must here include chemical sentiency and 
memory ; that is the atom’s and molecule’s remembrance of its own 
identity and behaviour therewith. Atomic memory does not, of course, 
imply self-consciousness but only inherent group-spirit which responds 
in a characteristic way to given outside stimuli. We may call it atomic 
or physical consciousness. The consciousness of plants is only tranec- 
like (what tb,e Hindu books call ‘Comatose’) though some of the higher 
aspects of sentiency (and we may here use the word ‘eonseiousness’) of the 
vegetable world are highly interesting ; such as the turning of flowers 
to the sun j the opening and shutting of leaves and petals at certain 
times, sensitiveness to the temperature and the obvious signs of conscious- 
ness shewn by the sensitive aud insectivorous plants, such as the Sundew, 
the Venus Fly-trap, and others. The sentiency of micro-organisms 
which dwell on the border-land between the vegetable and animal 
worlds have no sense organs, but are only endowed with tactile irrita-. 
bility yet they are possessed of psychic life, sentiency, and inclination 
whereby they perceive their environment and position, approach, attack 
^flVOQrTood, flee from harmful su and reprodnoo by division 
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Tiieir inoveaiv'ut-i appear to be poaitire not rellex. Srery cell bot^i 
vegetable and anioial possesses a biological or vegetative conyciousness 
wbicli in health is polarised or aiibordinato to the governniejit o£ the total 
organism of which it forma an integral part ; but wMoh is locally impair- 
ed in disease and ceases altogether at the death of the organism. In. 
planiSj however, (unlike animals) the cellular consciousness ^ diffused 
or distributed amongst the tissues or fibres ; there being apparently 
no special conducting or centralizing organs of consciousness such as we 
find in higher evolutionary forms. Animal consciousness in its highest 
modes becomes self-eonseiousuess. The psychology of the lower animals 
is still the field of much controversy; some regarding these as cartesian 
machines and others ascribing to them a high degree of psychic develop- 
ment. In the animals there is an endeavour at eentmlization of cons- 
ciousness which reaches its most complex stage in man, the possessor of 
the most highly organised system of consciousness, cousisting of the 
nervous system and its centres and functions such as the brain and solar 
plexus the site of Ajna and upper centres and of the Manip'fl.ra 
Chakra. Sentiency or feeling is a constituent of all existence. We 
may call it oonsciousness howover if we understand (with the author 
cited) the term ’‘'conscioasuess” to include atomic or physical conscious- 
ness, the trance cousciousness of plant life, animal consciousness and 
many's completed self-consciousness. 

The term Sentiency or Feeling as the equivalent of manifested Chit 
has, however, this disadvantage "whereas intelligence and consciousness 
are terms for the highest atributes of man's nature, mere sentiency, 
though more inclusive and common to all, is that which we share with 
the lowest manifestations. In the case of both terms, however, it is 
necessary to remember that they do not represent the Chit Svartlpa or 
Chit as It is in itself. The term SvarApa corresponds with the Piatouio 
'‘Idea" and Aristoteleau “Form.” That which constitutes anything 
what it is was called by Plato its ''Idea.” Aristotle sought to convey 
the same meaning by a term which the Schoolmen rendered “Form”. 
Bacon adopted the word “Form" in this sense aud the correspouding 
word Svarftpa (own form) is employed to convey the notion of what 
constitutes anything what it is namely, its true nature as it is in itself. 
Thus, though the Brahman or Shiva manifests in the form of the world 
is M3.y4-Shakti, its Svartlpa is pure Chit. 

Neither sentiency nor consciousness as known, to us are Chife- 
¥»rtp» They are only linuted manifastatious of Chit just as reason. 
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will, Cffliokou and memory, their modes, are. Chit is the back-ground 
of all forms of experience which are its modes that is Chit veiled by 
M4yA“Shakti. Chit-Svariipa is never to be confounded with, or limited 
to, its particular mode,?. Nor is it their totality, for whilst it manifests 
JD these modes It yet in Its own nature infinitely transcends them. 
Neither sentxency, consciousness, nor any other term borrowed from a 
limited and dual universe adeiuatsly describe what Chit is in Itself 
(Svarftpa), Vitality, mind, matter are its limited manifestations in 
form. These forms are ceaselessly changing but the homogeneous 
substratum of which they are particularised modes is changeless. That 
eternal, changeless, substratum is Chit, which may thus be defined as the 
changeless principle of all our changing experience. All is Chit clothing 
itself in forms by its own Power of Chit-Shakti and M^yd-Shakti : 
and that Power is not diliereufc from Itself. Chit is not the subject of 
knowledge or speech. Nor as the Vardha Upam'shad (Chap. IV) says 
it is '‘The Keality which remains after all thoughts are given up.” What 
it IS in Itself is unknown but to those who become It, It is fully realised 
only in the highest state of Ecstasy (SamMhi) and in bodiless liberation 
{Videha Mukti) when Spirit is freed of its vehicles of mind and matter, 
A Modern Indian Philosopher has (See “Approaches to Truth” and the 
“Patent Wonder” by Professor Pramathanath Mukhopetdhy&ya) very 
admirably analysed the notion of the universal Ether of Consciousness 
(ChidAbasha) and the particular Stress formed in it by the action of 
MAyA'Shakti. In the first place, he points out that logical thong ht is 
inherently dualistic and therefore presupposes a subject and object. 
Therefore to the pragmatic eye of the western, viewing the only expe- 
rience known to him, consciousness is always particular having a 
particular form and direction. Heuce where no direction or form is 
discernible they have been apt to imagine that consciousness as such has 
also ceased. Thus if it were conceded that in profound sleep there were 
no dreams, or if in perfect an sesthesia it were granted that nothing 
particular was felt, it was thereby considered to be conceded that cons- 
ciousness may sometimes cease to exist in us. What does in fact cease 
is rile conscionsness of objects which we have in the waking and dream- 
ing states. Consciousness as such is neither subjective nor objective 
and w not identical with intelligence or understanding — that is with 
^r#Cted or informed oouscicusness. Any form of unintelligent being 
which' feela, however chaotically it may be, is yet, though obscurely 
M the sense here meant) conscious. Pure consciousness that is con- 
4a uj the back ground of every form of 
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In practical life and in Science and Pliilcsopliy wben swayed by 
pragmatic ends, formless expenence has no interest but only certain 
forms and tones of life and consciousness. Where these are missed w* 
are apt to fancy that we miss life and feeling-consciousness also. 
Hence the essential ^asis of existence or Chit has been commonly 
loohed upon as a very much specialised and peculiar manifestation in 
nature. 

On the contrary, Chit is the one and only true Being or Reality 
itself. Chit as such is identical with Being as such. The Brahman 
is both Chit and Sat. Though in ordinary experience Being and 
Reeling Consciousness are essentially bound up together, they still seem 
to diverge from each other. Jlaa by his very constitution inveterateiy 
believes in an objective existence beyond and independent of his self. 
And this is so^ so long as he is subject to the veil (M4y4-Shakti). But 
in that ultimate basis of experience which is the ParamAtmd the 
divergence has gone ; for the same boundless substratum which is the 
continuous mass of experience is also that which is experienced. The 
self is its own object. To the exalted Yogin the whole universe is not 
different from himself as Atmi. This is tlio path of the ‘’^upward-going” 
Knndah (Urddhva Kundalini). 

Further there has been a tendency in fact to look upon conscious- 
ness as a mere function of experience ; and the Philosophy of uncons- 
cious ideas and mind-stuff would even go so far as to regard it as a 
mere accident of mental process. This is to reverse the actual facts. 

Consciousness should rather be taken as an original datum than as a 
later development and peculiar manifestation. We should begin with 
it in its lowest forms, and explain its apparent pulse-life by extending 
the principle of veiling (Mcly^-Shakti) which is ceaselessly working in 
man, reducing his life to an apparent series of pulses also. An explana- 
tion which does not start with this primordial extcnsity of experience 
cannot expect to end with it. For if it he not positive at the beginning, 
it cannot he derived at the end. 

But what, it may be asked, is the proof of such pure experience ? 
Psychology which only knows changing states does not tell us of it. 
This is so. Yet from those states some of which approach homogeneity 
inferences may be drawn ^ and experience is not limited to such states 
for it may transcend them. 

It is true that ordinarily we do not meet with a condition of eons- 
ci(Hj*nert>lBeb » ’tyithont « dirtctipn oy form , but testa drawn from 
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ttfl ncidentfi of ordinary normal life are jnsnfficient he haa arg^ned l 
pro¥6 that there is no congeiousness at all when this direction and forn 
are supposed to have gone. Though a logical intuition will not tell it- 
own stoiy, we can make reflection on intuition render us some sort ot 
aoeount, so that the intuitive fact appears in review, when it will appear 
that consciousness is the Basis of, indeed existence itself, and not merely 
an attendant circumstance. But the only proof of pure consoiousnesf 
is an instance of it. This cannot he established by mere reflection. 
The bare consciousness of this or that, the experience of just going to 
sleep and Just waking, and even the consciousness of being as such, are 
but approximations to the state of consciousness as such that is pure 
consciousness, bnt are not identical with it. Then, what evidence, it may 
be asked, have we of the fact that pure consciousness Is an actual state 
of existence ? In normal life as well as in ahnormal pathological states, 
we have occasional stretches of experience in which simplicity of feature 
or determination has advanced near to homogeneity, in which experience 
has become almost structureless. But the limit of pure homogenous 
experience is not there reached. On the other hand, there is no con- 
clusive proof that we have ever had a real lapse of consciousness in our 
life, and the extinction of consciousness as such is inconceivable 
in any case. The claim, however, that consciousness as such exists 
rests not so much on logical argument as on intuitive grounds, 
on revelation (Shniti) and spiritual experience of the truth of that 
revelation. 


According to Indian Monism, a Pure Principle of Experience not only 
exists, but is the one and only ultimate permanent existence or reality. 
It does not regard Chit as a mere function, accident, or epiphenomenoa, 
but holds it to be the ever existing which sustains and vitalises 

all phenomenal existence, and is the very basts on ivhich all forms of 
multiple experience, whether of sensation, instinct, will, understandino- 
or reason rest. It is, in short, the unity and unchanging Eeality behind 
MI these various changing forms which, by the veil or Mayd-Shakti 
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sHtentirm emntiori inyhTic+ or will All thpsp are modes wherein the 
plastic unformed clay of life m determ ned For ereiy conception or 
volition is essentially an apparent cireumseription or limitation o£ that 
Sat which is the basis of phenomenal life. 

Professor P. N. Makhop4dhyaya has described pure consciousness 
to be an. infinitude of "awareness^’, lacking name ami form and every 
kind of determination, which is a state of complete quiescence where 
the potential is zero or infinity — a condition without strain or tension 
which is at once introduced when the slightest construction is put npon 
itj resulting in a consciousness of bare “'‘this” and '■'that'’^ It is not a 
consciousness of anything. It is an experience of nothing in parti' 
cidar. But this must not be confounded mth no experience. The 
former is taken to be the latter because life is pragmatic, interest being 
shown in particular modes of awareness. To man’s life, which is little 
else than a system of partialities, pure exjieriencc in which there is 
nothing to observe or shun, love or hate seems practically to be no 
experience at all. Pure Oonsciousness is impartial. There is no difference 
(Bheda) so far as pure Awareness is concerned. Pure Consciousness 
is a kind of experience which stands above all antithesis of motion and 
rest. It doe.s not know Itself either as clianging or statical, since it 
is awareness as suck without any determinations or mode whatever. 
To know itself as changing or permanent, it must conceal its alogical 
and unspeakable nature in a veil. Every determination or 

form makes experience a directive magnitude. Consciousness them 
assumes a direction or special reference. It is not possible to direct and 
refer in a special way without inducing such a feeling of strain or 
tension, whether the conditions be physiological or psychological. Pure 
consciousness has, thus, been compared to an equipotential surface of 
electrical distribution. There is no diffei-enee of potentials between any 
two points A and B over this surface. It is a stretch of consciousness 
in which there is, apparently, no sensible diversity of features, 
no preference, no diHerential incidence of subjective regard. Like 
the equipotential .surface, such consciousness is also quiescent. To 
secure a flow on it, there must be a difference of potentials between any 
two points. Similarly, to have a reference, a direction, a movement 
of attention, there must be a determination in the total experience of the 
moment in the given mas.q of consciousness. Absolute quiescence is a 
state of consciousness which h pure existence, with no special subjective 
dmwtion, and reference with no d fference of level and potential between 
fina wt of the «xponen(a and aqothar Expenence wiU show special 
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EQ^jective direction and reference if it assumes the least form or 
determination, sneh as ^^this*’ or j to have no diSerence of level 

or ]5oieiitialj experience mast be strictly homogeneous— that is to say, 
must not involve the least ideal or representative structure. Absolute 
quiescence exists only with that Consciousness which is pure Being, or 
Paramitmi. 

With regard however, to all descriptions of the state, it must he 
home in mind that they only negatively correspond with their subject 
matter by the elimination of characteristics which are peculiar to, 
and constitute the human conscionsness of, the Jlva, and are there- 
fore alien to the Supreme Consciousnes. They give us no positive 
information as to the nature of pure Chit, for this is only known in Toga 
by the removal of the veil of ignorance (Avidy^) under which all logical 
thinking and speaking is done. This “ignorance” is nothing hut a term 
for those limitations which make the creature what he is. It is a 
common place in Indian, religion and philosophy that the Brahman as 
It exists in Itself is beyond all thought and words, and is known only 
by the SamMhi of Toga. As the MahS.-]Srirvaaa Tantra says (III., 
V, 6 eL seq^ ; ‘‘'The Brahman is known in two ways : from His mani- 
festationa which are the object of Sadhaa^ or as It is in itself in 
Samfldhiyoga” ; for, as Oh, XIY., V. 1S5 /iJzV., says, Atmiljndna is the 
one means of liheratioa in which Its nature is realised. It is, perhaps, 
in part at least, because the merely neg.ative and imperfect character 
of sadi description is not sufficiently noted that pure conscionsness, as 
the author cited points out, has in general awakened no serious interest 
in the practical lAest ; though it has been the crown of glory for some 
of, what have been said to be, the stateliest forms of Eastern thought, 
which asserts itself to be in possession of an experimental method by 
which the condition of pure conscionsness may be realised. The ques- 
tion is, thus, not one of mere speculation, bat of demmstraiim. This 
state, again, is believed by the East to he not a dull and dreary condition, 
a dry abstraction or redi/cito ad dbsiirdum of all which imparts to oUr 
living its worth and siguificauee. Not at all ; since It is the first prin- 
ciple feom which all existence and interest in existence proceeds. It is 
reasonable, therefore, it is contended, to assume that all which life possesses 
of real worth exists in the Source of life itself. Life is only a mods of 
iff&iite existence, and the joy of life is hut a faint reflection of infinite 
I«satitude, which is pure Being ami Consciousness in all its metaphysical 
gi^deur, an absolutely unundersfcandable condition which no imagina- 
de^ptwad ao eateg oriss can reach and poeaess. 
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Owing to tke ttoceasanly negateve character of eome of fcbe descnp 
tions of the Sapreme iBrahman we find such questions “How can it differ 
from a nullity?” (‘^‘'Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy,” 259 by Rev. K. M, 
Banerjee) : and the statement of the English Orientalist Colonel Jacob 
(whose views are akin to those of others) that Nirv&na is an unconscious 
( sic) and stoue-Iike {sic) existence”. Sue li a misconception is the more 
extraordinary in that it occurs in the work of an author who was 
engaged in the translation of a Yedantic treatise. These and many 
similar statements seem to establish that it is possible to make a 
special study of YedSuta aud yet to misunderstand its primary concepts. 
It is true that the Brahman is unconscious in the sense that It has not 
our eonsciousuess; for if so. It would be Jiva aud not Param^tam^i. 
But this is only to say that it has not our limitations. It is unlimited 
Chit, A stone represents its most veiled existence. In its Self it is 
all light and self-illumining (Svaprakislia). As Shruti says (Katha 
Up. 5-15). *'A1I things shed lustre by His lustre. All things shine 
because He shines.” All things depend on It : but It has not to depend 
on any thing else for Its manifestation. It is therefore better to say 
with the Hangsa Upanisbad and the Christian Gospel that It is the 
peace beyond all understanding. It has been drily remarked that 
“The idea that Yoga means a dull state is due, perhaps, to the misunder- 
standing of Patanjali’s definition of it.” 

Man, however, ordinaiily and by his natm'e craves for modes and 
forms (Bhauminanda) j and though all enjoyment comes from - the pure 
Supreme Consciousness, it is supposed that dualistic variety and polarity 
are necessary for enjoyment. What, thus, in its plenitude belongs to 
the sustaining spirit of all life is transferred to life alone. All know- 
ledge and existence are identified with variety, change, polarity. Whilst 
skimming over the chequered surface of the sea, we thus, it is said, 
ignore the unfathomed depths which are in repose and which nothing 
stirs, wherein is the Supreme Peace (Shdnti) aud Bliss (Param^nandaJ. 

The Brihad^rauyaka Upanishad says “Other beings live on a fraction 
of this^ great Bliss.” The Bliss of Shiva aud Shakti are one for they are 
inseparate. Hence she is called (Trishati II. 32) Ekabhogl: for Bkaa= 
tshvara and Bhoga=*Svasvara.p&nanda. 

NyAya and Siugkhya say that the chief end of man is the absolute 
cessation of pain, but Yedautins, going beyond this negative definition, 
say that, ‘all pain having surceased on unify with the Supreme, fie 
chief sod la that positive BHsb which u of its ce. The Devi 
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Kaly^nt, the Mother of all, is Hmelf that Ia, all bH(i$ from earthly 

hfcs (Bhaum&uauda) to Brahaiau-blibs (Brahm&nauda). As the Com- 
mestator Shart^kara in his conimeiitary on the Tiishatjl says (citing 
Shruti) : else can make us breathe, who else can make us live, if 

this hlissM Ether were not ?’■' 


1£, further, it be asked w/iai is this pure Experience which mani- 
fests itself in all these diverse forms, it must be said that from. Its very 
definition pure Chit or the Supreme Brahman (Parabrahmaa) is that 
about which nothing in particular can be predicated : for predication 
is possible only in relation to detet niinations or inodes in consciousness. 
And in this sense tbe Yogatattva Upanisliad says that those who seek 
a knowledge of it in Shitstras are deluded : ‘'How can that which is 
self-shining be illuminated by the ShAstras ? Not even the Hevas can 
describe that indescribable state.’" The Mandukya Upanishad, speaking of 
the fourth aspect (PMa) of Atmk, says that it is the non-dual Shiva which 
is not an object wliich can be sensed, used , taken, determined (^hy any marks) 
or of which an account can be given, but is unthinkable and knowable 
only by the realisation of itmd. Negative predication may, however, 
clear away improper notions. It is really an inscrutable condition of 
existence upon which no category can he be fastened. This must 
always be borne in mind in any attempted definition of this transcendent 
state. It is a condition of self-existent (Nirddhdra), unending (Nitya), 
changeless (Avikdri), undifferentiated (Abhinna), spaceless (Ptoa\ 
timeless (Shdsvaba), ail-pervadiug (Sarvatrivastha), self -illumining 
(Svayamjyotih), pure (Shuddha) experience. As the Kulstruava Tantva 
says (I — 6, 7) ; “Shiva is the imparfcite Supreme Brahman, the all- 
knowing Creator of all He is the stainless One and the Lord of 
all. He is one without a second (Ad vaya). He is light itself. He 
dtanges not, and is without beginning or end. He is without attnbute 
and above the highest. He is existence (Sat), Consciousness (Chit), 
and Bliss (Ananda).” As Sat It is unity of beiug beyond tbe opposites 
of “this’" and “that”, “here and there”, “then and now’h As Chit It is 
an experiencing beyond the opposites of worldly knowledge and ignor- 
ance. As Supreme Auanda It is the Bliss which is known upon the 
dissolufron of that dualistic state which duetuates between, and is 
composed of, happiness and sorrow ; for created happiness is only an, 
impermanent -change of state (Yikdra) or Becoming, but the Supreme 
.Bliss (Paramdnanda) endures. Bliss is the very nature (Svatdpa) of 
this Supreme Consciou&ne.'*?, and not, as with the creature, a mere 
of some form of Becoming. Supreme Being (Sat) 
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is a unity witliout parts (Nislikala), Supreme reeliag-Congciousiiess 
(Chit) is immediacy ol: experience. In tlie Jiva, Consciousness of Self 
is set over against tlie not-feelf ; for logical tboaglit establishes a polarity 
of subject and object. Thus the undifferentiated Supreme Conscious- 
ness transcendsj and the Sapreaie Sliss (Param&nancia) is beyond, the 
changing feelings of happiness and sorrow, lb is the great Peace 
(Shdnta) which, in the words of the Haiigsopanishad. (Y, 12, Ed. 
Allan dish ram a, XXIX, p. 593) as of the New Testament, passes ail 
worldly understanding. Sachchiddnanda, or Pure, Being, persists in all 
the states of Becoming which are its manifestation as Shakti. It is a 
continuous, partless, homogeneous Unity universally pervading the 
manifested world like ether or space, as opposed to the limited, dis- 
continuous, discrete cliaraetcv of the forms of ^‘matter” which are the 
products of its power or Shakti. It is a state of quiescence free of all 
motion (Nihspauda), and of that vibration (Spaudana) which, operating 
as the Primordial Energy, evolves the phenomenal world of names and 
forms. It is, in short, the innermost Self in every being — a change- 
less Keality of the nature of a purely cxporioncing principle (Chaita- 
ayam Atmi) as distinguished from whatever may assume the form of 
either the experienced or of the means of experience. This Chit in 
bodies or Chaitauya underlies as iheir innermost Self all beings, Tho 
Chit or Atmfi as the underlying Reality in all is, according to Yed^nta, 
one, and the same in all : undivided and unlimited by any of them^^ 
however much they may be separated in time and space. It is nob only 
all-pervading, but all-transcending. It has thus a two-fold aspect; 
an immanent aspect as Shakti (,Power), in which It pervades the 
universes (Saguna Brahman) ; and a transcendental aspect, in 

which It exists beyond all Its worldly, manifestations. (Nirgnna 
Brahman). Chit as it is in itself is spaceless and timeless, extending 
beyond all limitations of time and space and all other categories of 
existence.. We live ui the Infinite. All limits exist m Chit. But 
these limits are also anocher aspect of Himself that is Shakti. 'It is a 
boundless tranquil ocean on the surface of which countless varied modes 
like waves are rising, tossing, and sinldng. Though It is the- one Cause 
of the universe of relations, in itself It is neither a relation nor a 
totality of relations, but a completely relationless Self-identity unknow- 
able by any logical process whatever. 

Chit is the boundless permanent plenum which sustains and vitalises 
everything. It is the universal Spirit all-pervading like the Ether 
which isj sufitainsj and illumines ail experience and all process in the 



cmtmmm of e\pereiicc In it tke umveise is born giows and dies 
This pleimifi or con tin ant is as such. .Jl p^rvalmg eternal unproduced 
and inde^tract ble for product on and de trncC on invoke the ex steace 
and bringing together and separation of parts which in an absolute 
partless continuum is impossible. It is necessarily in itself that is, 
as Chit motionless, fur no parts of an all-filling coiitimmm can move 
from one place to aaotliar. Nor can such a cotitimmm have any other 
form of motion, such as expansion, contraction, or undulation, since- 
all these phenomena involve the existence of parts and their displace- 
ment. Chit is one homogeneous, pariless, all-pervading, eternal, spiritual 
substance. In Sanskrit, this plenum is called Chid4b3,sha j that is, just 
as all material things exist in the all-prevading physical Ether, so do 
they and the latter exist in the infinitely extending Spiritual ^^Ether” 
which is Chit. The Supreme Consciousness is thought of as a kind of 
permanent spiritual “Space” iChiddkdsIia) which makes room for and 
contains all varieties and forms appearing and disappearing. Space 
itself is an aspect of spiritual substance. It is a special posture of that 
stress in life which takes place in unchanging consciousness (P. 
MukhopMhyfiya ^‘The Patent Wonder,-” 21—24). In this Ocean of 
Being-Conscionsness we live, move and have our being. Consoiousness 
as such, (that is, as distinguished from the products of Its power or 
Shakti), is never finite. Like space, it cannot be limited, though 
through the operation of its power of self- negation or Ma.y^i,-Shakti 
it may appear as determined. But such apparent determinations do not 
ever for us express or exhaust the whole consciousness, any more than 
space is exhausted by the objects in it. Experience is taken to be 
Kmited because the Experiencer is swayed by a pragmatic interest 
which draws his attention only to particular features in the continuum^ 
Though what is thus experienced is a part of the whole experience, the 
ktter is felt to be an infinite expanse of consciousness or awareness in 
which is distinguished a definite mass of especially determined feeling. 

As Chit is the infinite plenum, all limited being exists in it, and it 
exists in all such beings as the Spirit or innermost and true Self and as 
Shakti it is their mind and body. When the existence of anything is 
affirmed, the Brahman is affirmed, for the Brahman is existence itself. 
This pure Consciousness, or Chit is the Paramhtm^ Nirguna Shiva who 
iff Being-Consciousness-BHss (Sachchhid^nanda). Consciousness is 
Being. Param4tmA according to Advaita Vedhnta, is not a conscions- 
3ies^j£yf being, but Being-Gon^ioosness. Nor it is a conseaonsn^s of 
All these a^e one in pure Comciopsneas. Thsit 
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which IS the nature of Param^ttm^ nevei changes, noivnthstandiag th 
creative ideat on (Sr sh 1 alpana) wh ch is the manifestation of Shatt 
as Chit-Shakti and and M4ya-Shakti, It is this latter Shakti which 
according to the ShcLlcta Tantra, evolves. To adopt a European analog;, 
which is yet not eompletej Paratnitm^ is God-head (Brahmatva) 
Shakti, or Sagima Itnad, is God (tshvara). Each of the three systemi 
S^ngkhya, MiyavSda, Vedanta, and Tantrik monism agrees in holding 
the reality of pure consciousness ('Chit). The question upon which they 
differ is as to whether unconsciousness is a second independent 
reality, as Shagkhya alleges ; and, if not, how the admitted appearence 
of unconsciousness is to he explained consistently with the unity of the 
Brahman. 

Such then is Chit, truly known as it is in Itself only in Yoga and 
Moksha j known only through Its manifestations in our ordinary 
experience just as to use the simile of the Kaivalya KhlikS Taiitra 
we realise the presence of Rahu or Bh-lichehhiya by his actions on the 
sun and moon. The Eclipse is seen but not the cause of it. Chit-Shakti 
is a name for the same changeless Chit when associated in creation 
with its operating M!iyS.-Shakti. The Supreme Chit is called ParS.8am- 
vit in the scheme of the Thirty-sis Tattvas which is adopted by both 
the Shaiva and Shi,kta Agamas. 

According to Shangkara, the Supreme Brahman is defined as pure 
JnS-na without the slightest trace of either actual or potential objecti- 
vity. The Advaita Shaiva-Shaktas regard this matter differently in 
accordance with an essential principle of the Agamic School with which 
I now deal. 

All oeealtism whether of East ox West posits the principle that there 
is nothing in. aay one state or plane which is not in some other way 
actual or potential, is another state or plane. The Western Hermetic 
maxim runs ‘“'As above so below. This is not always understood. The 
saying does not mean that what exists in. one plane exists in that form in 
another plane. Obviously if it did the planes would he the same and 
not different. If fshvara thought and felt and saw objects, in the 
human way, and if he was loving and wrathful, just as men are, He 
vould not be fshvara but Jlva. The saying cited means that a thing 
which exists on one plane exists on all other planes according either to 
;he form of each plane if it be an intermediate causal body {K&ranet- 
T^qtaraebarira) or ultimately as the mere potentiality of heconung 
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which exist in AtniA tn its aspect as Shatti The Hennetic m ax i m w 
given in another form m the Vishva^Sra Tnntra what is here is elw- 
where. What is not here is no where/’ (Yad ihfeti tad anyatra 
Tanneh^sti natat kvashit). Similaily the northern Shaiva Sh^stra 
says that what appears without only so appears because it exists 
within. One can only take out of a bag wliat is first assumed 
to he within it. What is in us must in some form be in our cause. 
If we are living finite forms it is because that cause is infinite Being, 
If we have limited knowledge it is because oiir essential substance is 
Chit the Illuminator. If we have bliss (though united with sorrowj) it is 
because It is Supreme bliss. In short our experience must exist in germ 
in, It. This is because in Ihe Shdkta Agama, there is a real creation and, 
thereforej a real nexus between the Brahman as cause ancl the world as 
effect. According to Shaugkaraj there is not in any real sense any 
such nexus. The notion of creation by Brahman is as imicli Mdyd as 
the notion of the world created. 


Applying these principles we find in our dual experience an “P’ 
(Aham or subject) which experiences as object a ‘‘This” (Idam) ; that 
is the universe or auy particular object of the collectivity whioh compose 
it. Now it is said that the duality of “P' and ^Tliis” come from the 
One which is in its essential nature (Svarhpa"' an unitary experience 
without such conscious distinction. For Vedduta whether in its 
M&j^v^lda or Sb4kta form agree in holding that in the Supreme theie 
is no consciousness of objects such as exists on this plane. I'he Supreme 
does not see objects outside Itself for it is the whole and the experience 
of the whole. It is P-arna, How then, it may be asked, can a Supreme, 
unchanging, parlless formless Conseioiisncss produce from Itself some- 
thing which is sO different from Itself, something which is changing, 
with parts, form and so forth. Shangkara’s answer is that really, that is 
transeendentaily, it does not produce iuiything. The notion that it does 
is M4yS, What then is his ? Tins I have more fully explained 
in my papers on ‘‘Miy^-ShafctY and on '‘Mdya and ShaktP. I will 
oaly here eay that his Mhy4 is an unexplainable (anirvaclianzya} 
principle of unconsciousues.s which is not real, not unreal, and not 
^Ptly either ; which is an eternal falsity (mithya bhhtasana.taui) which 
^ugh not Brahman is inseparably associatod with It in Its aspect as 
toam; which MkjA has Brahman for its Support (MayAbrahmA- 

nppcafniice of reality which 
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According to the Sh^kta Tantnk exposition of AdTa.tavci.d£S 
is not an anconscions (jada) principle but a particular Shakti oJ 
Brahman. Being Shakti it is at base eonsciousness bxit as M4yl- 
Shakti it is Consciousness yciliiig Itself. Shakti and Sliaktimdn 
are one and the same : that is, Bower and its Possessor (Shak-tirndn). 
Therefore MeLyil-Sliakti is Shira or Chit in that particular aspect 
which He assumes as tho material cause r^IJp4d4aa Kirana) in 
creation, Creation is real ; that is there is a direct causal nexus 
between Shiva as Shakti . Chitshahti and M^j'^shakti) and the universe. 
In short Shiva as Shakti is the cause of the universe and as 
Shakti in the form of Iiva (all manifested forms) He actually 
evolves. Comparing these two views ; — Shangkara says that there is 
in traih no creation and therefoie there can be no cpiestion how it arose. 
This is because ho views the problem from the traneendental (Paramdr- 
thika) standpoint of Siddhi. The Tantra Slihstra, on tho other hatidj 
being a practical Sidhani Sh^stra views the matter from our, that is 
the Jiva, standpoint. To us tho universe and ourselves are real. And 
tshvara the Creator is real. Therefore there is a creation and Shiva 
as Shakti creates by evolving into the Universe and then appearing as 
allJlvas. This is the old Upamshadic doctrine of the spider actually 
evolving the web from itself the web being iss substance in that form. 
A Sower cannot be raised from seed unless the Sower was in some way 
already there. Therefore as there is an ^Aham” and “Idam’’’ in our 
experience, in some way it is in the supreme experience of Parashiva or 
Pardsamvit. But the Idam is not there as with ns ; otherwise It would 
be Jiva. Therefore it is said that there are two principles or aspects in 
the Brahman namely Prak&sha (or Chit aspect) and Timarsha Shakti the 
potential Idam which in creation explicates into the Universe. But 
in the supreme experience or Amarsha, Vimarsha-Shakti (which has two 
states) exists in its supreme form. The subtler state is in the form of 
consciousness (Chidrflpml); the gross state i,s in the form of the Universe, 
(YishvAtmikd). The former is beyond the universe (YishvottirnlL). 
But if Yimarsha Snakti is there in the form of consciousness (ChidrA- 
pint) it is one with Chit. Therefore it is said that the Aliam and Idam 
without ceasing to be in the supreme experience are in supreme Shiva 
in undistiuguishable union as Chit and Chidrdpinl. This is the Hirguna 
state of Shivashakti. As She is then in undiatiugaishable union with 
Shiva she is then also simple unmaaifested Chit. She is then Chaitanya- 
rflpi or Chidrfi.piui i a subtle Sanskrit expression which denotes 
that She u the »Ame ae Obit and yet suggest that though m a 
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pittent senae She is one with Him She is yet in s. sense (with 
reference to Hi$ potentiality of future maaifestation) different 
from Him. She is SaohohidHaandainayl and He is Saohohidinanda. 
She is then the umnanifested universe in the form of undifferentiated 
Chit. The mutual relation whether in manifestation or beyond itj 
whether as the imperfect or Ideal universe is one of inseparable 
connection or inherence, f Avinabhffva Sambandha, Samaavaya) sttcl 
as that between “I-ness” (Ahamtff) and ‘H” (Aham), existence and 
that which exists (Bhffva, Bhavat), an attribute and that in 
which it inheres (Dharmaj Dharmiu), sunshine and the sun and so 
forth. The PanebaiAtra School of the Vatshnava Agama or Tantra 
Speaking of the Mah^shakti Lakshml says, that in Her supreme state 
She is undistiaguishable from, the “Windless Atmosphere (Vdsudeva) 
existing only as it were in the form of “darkness^^ and ^‘emptiness’' 
(that is of unmanifested formlessness). So the Mah§.nirv&aa Tantra 
speaks of Her “dark formlessness”. In the KulaehudS.m.ani Nigama 
Devi says (I. ld-2t) — “I though in the form of Prakrit! rest in. 
consciousness bliss” (Ahang prakriiirhp^ chet chidAnaada parayan4). 
EcLgliava Bhatfca in his comtneutary on the Shlradd Tilaka (Ch. I) says 
*^She who is eternal existed in a subtle (that is, unmanifested) state as 
it were Chaitanya during the final dissolution (Ya aaSdirfip^ chaitanyS.- 
dhydseaa mahffpralaye sffkshmcl sthiti). It would be simpler to say 
that She is then what She is (Svarffpa) namely oonsciousne.ss but in 
creation that consciousness veils itself. These terms “formless”, 
^subtle”, “dark”, “empty” all denote the same unmanifested state in 
which Shakti is in undistiaguishable union with Shiva the formless 
consciousness, The PanchaiAtra (Ahirbndhnya Samhitd, Ch. IV) in 
manner similar to that of the other Agamas describes the supreme state 
of Shakti in the dissolution of the TJniverse as one in which manifested 
Shakti “returns to the condition of Brnbrnan (Brahraabh&vam brajate). 
“Owing to complete intensity of embrace” . Atisangklesh^t) the two all 
pervading ones Nffrayana and His Shakti become as it were a single 
principle (Ekara tattvam iva). This return to the Brahman condi- 
tion 13 said to take place in the same way as a conflagration when there 
is no more combustible matter, returns to the latent condition of fire 
(Vahni-bhSva). There is the same fire in both cases but in One 
^e there is the activity of Combustion and in the other there is 
not. It follows from this that the Supreme Brahman is not a mere 
knowing withont trace of objectivity. In It the Aham ia the Self as 
^ the Id^ is th§ Self as Chiditijiini, There is Atm^rllma in 
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which the Self knows ami envoys the Self not in the form of eiternaJ 
objects but as that aspect o£ consciousness whose projection all object! 
are. Shakti is always tbe object of the self and one with it. For 
the object is always the self since there is nothing but the self. Bui 
in. the supreme the object is experience as one in nature with Shiva 
being Chaitanya-rttpa ; in the universe the object seems to the Jiva, 
the ci’eation of and subject to Miy& and Avidyd Shakti, to be different 
from the Self as mind and matter. 

The nest point is the nature of creation or rather emanation 
(Abh4sa) for the former term is a^ssociated with dualistio notions of an 
extra-Cosmic God who produces a world which is as separate from 
Himself as is the pot from the potter. According to this doctnne 
there is an Evolution of Consciousness or Chit-Shakti associated with 
Mdyd-Shahti into certain forms. This is not to say that the Brahman 
is wholly transformed into its emanations that is exhausted by them. 
The Brahman is infinite and can never, therefore, be wholly held in 
this sense in any form or in the universe as a whole. It always trans- 
cends the universe. Therefore when Consciousness evolves, it never- 
theless does not cease to be what it was, is, and will be. The Supreme 
Chit becomes as Shakti the universe but still remains supreme 
Chit, In the same way every stage of the emanation-process prior to 
the real evolution (Parindma of Prakriti) remains what it is whilst 
giving birth to a new Evolution. In Parindma or Evolution as known 
to us on this plane, when one thing is evolved into another it cease to be 
what it was. Thus when milk is changed into curd, it ceases to be milk. 
The Evolution from Shiva-Shakti of the Pure Tattvas is not of this 
kind. It is an Abhdsa or ‘'shining fortV', adopting the simile of the 
sun which shines without (it was supposed) change in, or diminution of, 
its light. This unaffectedness in spite of its being the material cause is 
called in the Panohardtra by the term Viryya a condition which, the 
Taishnava Lakshml Tantra says, is not found in the world ''where milk 
quickly loses its nature when curds appear”. It is a process in which 
one flame springs from, another flame. Hence it is called “Plame to 
Plame.'^ There is a second Flame but the first from which it comes is 
unexhausted and still there. The cause remains what it was and yet 
appears differently in the effect. God is never '‘emptied” as it is said 
wholly into the world. Brahman is ever changeless in one aspect ; in 
another it changes, such change being as it were a mere point of stress 
m the mfimte Ether of ChiL Tins Abbdaa, therefore, is a fonn of 
Vivartt* ble howorei from the Vivartta of M&yAvfida 
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because la ihe Agama^ whether Yaishaava, SHaiva, or SBakta, the effect 
is re^ardotl as real whereas accoriliii^ to Shan^kara^ it is usreal. 
Hence the latter system is called Sat-k6rana~v^da or the doctrine of 
the reality of the original source or basis of things and not also of the 
apparent effects of the cause. This ibh^sa has been called Sadrisha 
Parinama (Introduction to 'Principles of Tautra, VoL II) a term borrowed 
from the Singkhya but which is not altogether appropriate. In the 
latter Philosophy the term is used in connection with the state of the 
Gunas of Prakrit! in dissolution when nothing is produced. Here on the 
contrary we are dealing with creation and an evolYing Power- 
Consciousness, It is only appropriate to this extent that as in Sadrisha 
Pai-inama there is no real evolution or objectivity, so also there is none 
in the evolution of the tattvas until Mdyi% intervenes and Prakriti really 
evolves the objective universe. 

This being the nature of the Supreme Shiva and of the evolution of 
oonsciousnessj this doctrine assumes^ with all others, a transcendent and 
a creative or immanent aspect of Brahman. The first is Niskhala Siiiva; 
the second Sakala Shiva; or Nirguna, Saguna; Parama, A para (in 
Shangkara's parlance) ; Paramitma, tshvara ; and Pai'amabrahman, 
Shabdahrahmaa. From the second or changing aspect the universe is 
born. Birth means 'manifestationh Manifestation to what? The 
answer is to consciousness. Bat there is nothing hut Chit. Creation 
is then the evolution whereby the changeless Chit through the power 
of its May^Shakti appears to Itself iu the form of object. All is Shiva 
whether as subject or object. 


This evolution of consciousness is described in the scheme of the 
Thirty-six Tattvas. 


Shangkara and S3.ngkhya speak of the 24 Tattv^as from Prakriti 
to Prithivi. Both Shaivas and Shiktas speak of the Thirty-six Tattvas, 
shewing by the extra number of Tattvas how Purusha and Prakriti 
themselves originated. The northern oi* Advaita Shaiva Aga-ma and the 
ShAktas Jgama are allied, though all Shaiva Scriptni’e adopt the same 
Tattvas. In all the igamas whether Vaishnava, Shaiva, or ShcLkta, there 
are points of doctrine which are the same or similar. The Vaishnava 
Panohartea, however, moves in. a different sphere of thought and its 
expression. It speaks in lieu of the Abhfisa here described of four 
Vynha or forms of Nlrayana, viz., Vhsndeva, Samkaivhana, Pradyumna 
mid Aairnddha. The Thirty-six Tattvas arc the 24 from Priihivi to 


with (proceeding npwavda) Pnrnaha, MAyi and the 
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fire Kaaclmkas (KaI4j Kilaj NlyaM, Yidya, Kiga) SHuddhavidyi 
{or Sadvidyi), tshvara, Sadikliya (or Sadisliiva); Shakti, Shiva. Thesi 
are divided into three groups signified hy the terms Shiva Tattva 
Vidy& Tattva, Atmd Tattva, common in the ritual. Shiva Tattv 
is the Tattvas from and including Shiva Tattva to Shuddhavidy^. 
These are known as the Pure Tattvas (Shuddha-Tattva). They are 
the Tattvas o£ the pure universe of Consciousness because they precede 
Mdyel'Shaktl and all dualities. Yidy& Tattva includes MayS., the fiv 
Kanchukas and Purasha. These are the pure-impure Tattvas (Shuddhd- 
shuddha) because they stand midway between the first and the last. 
Atmel Tattva is the impure Tattvas (Ashuddha tattva) of the world of 
duality napiely the 2i Tattvas from Prakriti to Prithivi, 

It is common doctrine of Advaitavfida that the One is of dual 
aspect ; the first static (Shiva) and the other kinetic (Shakti). This doc- 
trine of aspects is a device whereby it is sought to reconcile the fact that 
there is changeless ness and change. Philosophically it is an evasion of 
the problem and not a solution. The solution is to he found in revela- 
tion (Yeda) and in direct Spiritual Experience (Samfidhi). These states 
vary in different men and in different races and creeds. But in support 
of Advaitav4Ja reliance may be placed on the fact that Sam^dhi or 
ecstaey in all parts of the world and in all faiths tends towards some 
kind of unity, more or less complete. Pare Advaltavelda is complete 
unity. The scheme now outlined shows how that unitary experience, 
without ceasing to be whafi it is, assames limited forms. 

The reader is referred to the diagram. Personally I always work 
with diagrams. I do not think a subject is understood until it can 
be represented {so far, of course, as in such matters it is possible) by 
diagram, 

Parashiva shown on the left of the Diagram is Nishkala Shiva or the 
changeless Brahman aspect ; and Sliiva-Shakti is the aspect fi‘om which 
change comes and which is its products or changing forms. Both ai’e 
Skva-Shakti, When, however, Shiva is kinetic He is called Shakti. 
Eegarding the matter from the Shakti aspect both are Shakti. Neither 
ever exist without the other though Shakti is in one aspect, Ohidrfipint, 
and in the other in the form of the Univei-se (Yishvitmika), In tHem* 
selves and throughout they are one. The divergence takes place in 
consciousness after it has been subjected to the operation of MSyi, the 
effect of which is to polanzc consmousness into an apparently ?ep«iite 
' and mis’' PardsaniTit la not accounted a Tattva. for It u beyond 
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*U Tattvas (Tattvifclta). Skiva Tattva and Skatti Tattva are counted 
Beparate tkongli Shakti Tattra is merely tlie negative aspect of Shiva 
Tatt™. Shiva Tatfcva and Shakfci TattVa arc nOt produced. They thus 
are even in dissolution. They are Saguna-Brahman j and Parhsatuvit 
ie the Nirguna-Brahman. The first evolved Tattva is Saddshiva or 
^ddkhya Tattva of which the meaning is Sat dkhya yatah or that 
state in which there is the first notion of Beings for here is the first 
incipiency of the world-experience as tie notion ‘T am this” which 
ultimately becomes a separate "T” and ''This". In my “Studies in the 
Mantraps hdstra” I have with more technical detail described the 
evolution of Jiva consciousness. Here I will only shortly summarise 
the process, 

As already stated, the Aham and Idam exist in an unitary state 
which is indeaeribable in PavAsamvit. Shakti Tattva is called negative 
because negation is the function of Shakti (Nishedha-vyapdra-rftpd 
Shaktih), Negation of what ? The answer is negation of consciousness. 
The universe is thus a product of negation. Where there is pure 
experience there is no manifested universe. Shakti negates the pure 
experience or consciousness to the extent that it appears to itself limited. 
Shakti disengages the unified elements (Aham and Idam) which are 
latent in the Supreme Experience as an undistingmshable unity. 
Haw ? The answer is one of great subtlety. 

Of the Shiva-Shakti Tattvas, Shiva represents the Prakfisha and 
Shakti the Yimamha aspect which contains potentially within it the seed 
of the Universe to be. The result is that the Prakdsha aspect is left 
standing alone. The Shiva-tattva is PrakAsha-mfitra that is, to use the 
imagery of our plane, an "I” without a “This”. This a state in which 
the unitary consciousness is broken up to this extent that it is no longer 
a Perfect Experience in which the Aham and Idam exist in undistin- 
guishable union but there is one Supreme Aham Consciousness only 
which is the root of all limited subjectivity. To this Aham or Shiva 
Tattva, Shakti gradually unveils Herself as the Idam or Yimarsha 
aspect of consciousness. The result is that from Shiva and Shakti 
(in which the latter takes the playful part) there is evolved the first 
produeed consciousness called Sadhkhya Tattva. There is then an 
Aham and Idam aspect of experience. But that experience is not like 
which arises at a later stage after the intervention of MfiyA- 
InftaJtvaco (JlvAfcmA) the object (Idam) la seen 
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and all the suhsetiaent pure I'attva*? that is tshvara 'Tattva aad 
Shuddhavidy^i Tattva the This ’ is espenenced as part o£ the Self and 
mot as separate from it. IThere is as vsdil appear from the Diagram no 
outer and inner. The circle 'which represents the one Consciousness is 
divided into and <'This’^ which are yet parts of the same figure. The 
‘‘This” is at first only by degrees and hazily (DhyAtnala pr ^yam) presented 
to the Aham like a pietnre just forming itself (nnmilita-mdtrd chitrd- 
kalpam). For this reason it is said that there is emphasis on the Aham 
which is indicated in the diagram by the arrow-head. This is called 
the ^^Nimesha” or closing of the eyes’’ of Shakfci. It is so called, 
because it is the last stage in dissolution before all effects nre "withdrawn 
into their first cause. Being the last stage in dissolution it is the first 
in creation. Then the Idam side becomes clear in the next evolved 
Ishvara Tattva in which the emphasis is therefore said to be on the 
"This"''’ which the Ahatn subjectifies. This is the "Unmesha’^ or 
^‘opening of the eyes'’ state of Shakti ; for this is the state of conclous- 
iies3 when it is first fully equipped to create and does so. The result 
again of this is the evolved oonscionsness called ShuddhavidyS. Tattva 
in which the emphasis is equal on the and ''This.” Consoionsness 
is now in the state in '\vhieh the two halves of experience are ready to 
be broken up and exijerienced separately. It is at this state that M4y4- 
Shakti intervenes and does so through its power and the Kanchnkas 
which are forms of it, Mdyh-Shakti is thus defined as the sense of 
difference (Bhedabuddhi) ; that is the power by which things are seen as 
different from the Self in the dual manifested world. The Kanchnkas 
which are evolved from, and are particular forms of, the operation of 
MdyS. are limitations of the natural perfections of the Supreme Gons- 
eioosness. These are K41a which produce division (Pariohchheda) in 
the partless and unlimited; Niyaii which affects independence 
(Svatantraici,) ; B^ga -which produces interest in, and then attachment 
to, objects in that which wanted nothing (P^rna) ; Yidyil which makes 
the Parasha a "little knower” in lieu of being all-knower (SarvajnStS) 
and KalS which mak^ Purusha a “little doer”, whereas the Supreme was 
in its Karferittva almighty. The result of MdyS and its offshoota which 
are the Kanchukas is the production of the Pumsha and Prakriti Tattvas. 
At &is stage the Aham and Idam are completely severed. Each cons- 
donsnesB re^rds itself as a separate 'I’ looking upon the ^'Thia” whether 
its own body or that of others as outside its consciousness. Each 
Parasha (and they are numbwlees) is nanfually axclnsiva the one of the 
othra Fraknti is the collectivity of »U Shaktifl in co (Sangkn 
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clia(Jrftp&) undifeentiated form She is Feeling m the form of the 
undifferentiated mass of Buddhi and the lest and of the three G-unas 
in aquilihrium. The Purusha or Self experiences Her as object Then 
on the disturbance of the Gnnas in Prakriti the latter evolves the 
Vihritis of mind and matter. The Pnrusha at this stage has experience 
of the multiple 'Evorld of the tiventy-four impure Tattvas. 

Thus from the supreme “F’ (Parahanid) which is the creative 
Shiva-Shakti aspect of Parisamvit which changelessly endures as 
Sachehid^nanda, Consciousness experiences Itself as object (Sadclkhya, 
IshvarUj Sadvidyd Tattvas) and then through M^y^ and the limitations 
or contractions which arc the Khnehukas or Samkochas it loses the 
knowledge that it is itself its own object. It sees the ‘^other” ; and the 
one Consciousness becomes the experieneers which are the multiple selves 
and their objects of the limited and dual univeise. Shakti who in 
Herself (Svarftpa) is Feeling-Consciousness (Chidrhpini) becomes 
more and more gross until physical energy assumes the form and 
becomes embedded in the ‘^crusF’ of matter vitalised by Herself as the 
Life-Principle of all things. Throughout all forms it is the same Shakti 
who works and appears as CHt-Shakti and Miya.-Shakti, the Spirit and 
Matter aspect of the Power of the Self- ill umining Chit. 
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MAYA SHAKTI 

(the matter aspect of toe universe) 

Spirit and matter are ultimately one, being tbe twin aspects o£ the 
Fundamental Substance or Brahman. In ray last lecture I dealt with 
the Spirit or Consciousness (Chit) aspect : in this I consider the matter 
aspect in which Consclovisness veils itself in apparent unoonsoiousness. 
These twin principles are called PurUsha, Brahman, Shiva on the one 
hand; and Pi-ahriti, and MAy^-Shakti on the other by the 

Sdngkhya, Mayavida Vedanta and Shaktivida of the ShS,kta Againa 
respectively. The latter Shhstra, however, alone treats them as aspects o£ 
the one Substance in the manner here described and thus most aptly in this 
respect accomodates itself to the doctrine of Western scientific monism. 
So, the abused, though great, Professor Haeckel points ont in conformity 
with Shfikta Advaitav^da that Spirit and Matter are not tvyo distinct 
entities but two forms or aspects of one single Entity or fundamental 
Substance. Acoording to him the One Entity with dual aspect is the 
sole Reality which presents itself to view as the infinitely varied and 
wondrous picture of the universe. Whatever be the ease transcenden- 
tally in what the Buddhist Tantra aptly calls ^^The Void” (ShAnyatel 
=»or, In Tibetan sTong-pa-nyid) which is not '^nothing” as some have 
ignorantly supposed, but That which is like nothing known to us the 
ultimate formless (Arupa) Reality as contrasted with appearance (sITang- 
va-dang) or form (Hfipa) of which the Prajn^lpfiramitfi'hridaya-garblia 
says only ‘‘neti nefci” can be affirmed. — in. this universe immaterial spirit 
is Just as unthinkable as spiritless matter. The two are iuseparately 
combined in every atom which itself and its forces possess the elements 
of vitality, growth and intelligence in all their developments. In the 
four Atmds which are contemplated in the Ohitkuuda in the Mtllidhtlra 
Chakra, Atmfi prknarhpi represents the vital aspect, Jnfindtmd the 
Intelligence aspect and Antarhfcmfi is that spark of the ParamatmA which 
inheres in all bodies and which when spread (Vyapta) appears as the 
Bhfita or five forms of sensible matter which go to the making of the 
gross body. These are all aspects of the one Paramfttai^ (Jufinfirnava 
Tantra, Ch. XXI, Vv. 1—8). 

The VedAaia recognises four states of experience, Jigrat, Svapna, 
Suflhnpti and Tortya. Those as ray friend Professor Prumathanath 
MithDpddhyAya has, in his rtfduxU clear-thinking way, pomted out, 
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may fee regiided from two ^t^ndpomts We xmy With Slian^kaia from 
the standpoint of Si tdhi alone regard the last only, that is transcenden 
tal or pure esperienop (Nirvishesha jn.ina), as the real Fact or Erperience; 
or we may with the Sh^kta Agama looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of hoth S&dhana (that is practical esperience) and Siddhi 
{or transcendental experience) regard not only the supreme experience as 
alone real, but the whole of experience without any reservation whatever 
— the whole concrete Fact of Being and Becoming— and call it the Beal, 
This is the view of the Shaiva-Sh&kta who says that the world is Shiva's 
Espetienee and Shiva's Experience can never be unreal. The question 
tarns upon the definition of ‘‘Ereal.” Shangkara’s conception of that term 
is, that That to which it is applied must be absolutely changeless in all 
the “three times.” It is That which absolutely continues through and un- 
derlies all the changes of experience ; being that which is given in all the 
four slates J<!Lgrat and the rest. It is That which can never be contradicted 
(V^dhita) in all the three tenses of time and the four states of Experience. 
This is the Ether of Consciousness (Ohid4k4sha) and none of Its modee. 
Our ordinary experience, it is claimed, as well as Supreme non-polar, 
Nirvikalpa SamtLdhi proves this unchanging aspect of the ultimate 
Substance as the changeless principle of all our modes of changing 
experience, which according to this definition are unreal. Thus Shang- 
kara's Beal ssBeingaa Sat- Chit- Ananda : TJ areal = Becoming «Vi- 

vartta=Jagat — Prapanoha or universe. According to this view there 
are three levels or planes of existence (SattS) ; namely transcendental 
(PAramfiriliika), empirical (Vyavah^rika) and illusory (Pr^tibhttsika). 
The Real (Satya) is that which is given in all the three planes (P^ra,- 
mirthika Satya) : the empirical {Vydvah^rika Satya) is that which is 
given in the second and third planes but not in the first. It is worldly 
or imperfect dual experience and not undual experience of Sam^dhi or 
Videha-Mukti which latter, however, underlies all states of experience 
being the Ether of Consciousness Itself. The last (Pi-atibhasika Satya) 
is given or obtains ouly in the last plane being only such reality as can 
be attributed to illusion such as ^‘the rope-snake.'* A higher plane con- 


tradicts a lower : the third is contradicted by the second, the second by 
the first, and the first by nothing at all. Tims there is a process of 
gradual elimination from changing to . changeless consciousness. Beal 
diange or Parin^ma is said by the Vedanta Paribh^sa to exist when the 


effer^ or phenomenon and its groand (UpSd4ha or material cause) belong 
tothesamelwl-rplnujof .?x>t-ui 2 ; as in the ease of clay and pot, 
jh'.’u ij.-l'.mg YyS.vahclrika jplane j milk being 
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the Upidiiia and curd the effect or change appertaining it it (Panaimc 
hi up4dAiia-saiiia-sattaka-Mryy5,pattih). Wlieuj however, the effccta 
level of existence is different from (Yishama) and therefore cannot fac 
equalled to that of its material cause or tlp^dina; when, for in stance, 
one belongs to the VySvahdrika experience and the other to the PrAti- 
bhAaifca, there is Yivartta. Vivartto lii npidAna-vishama-sattaka- 
kAryyclpattib. Phus in the case of the 'rope-snake’^ the SattA of the 
rope is VyAvahArika whilst that of the Kajju-sai-pa is only PrAtibhAsika. 
For the same reason the rope, and the whole Jagat-prapanclia for the 
matter of that, is a Yivartta in relation to the Supreme Experience of 
pure Chit. On its own plane or level of Satt4 every phenomenon inAy 
may be a FarinAma but in relation tO a higher level by which it beeomes 
YAdhita it is onlj a Yivartta. 

The ShAkta Agama differs in its presentment as followsr The 
Fact or Concrete Experience presents two aspects — what my friend has 
aptly called in his work the “Patent Wonder” — the Ether and the 
Stress — the g^uiescent background of Chit and the sprouting and evolving 
Shakti. Agama takes this whole (Shiva-Shakti) embracing all the 
aspects as its real. If one aspect be taken apart from the others wo are 
landed in the unreal. Therefore, in the ShAkta Agama all ia real ; 
whether the transcendent real of Shangkaia (Tnriya) or the empirical 
real of waMng (JAgrat) dreaming (Svapaa) or dreamless sleep (Sushttpti). 
It is conceded that if Eeal»cl) angel essness, then the last three states 
are not real. Bui this definition of Reality is not adopted. It is 
again conceded that the Supreme Substance (Paravastu) is alone real in 
the sense of changeless, for the worlds come and go. But the Agam^ 
says with the SAngkhya that a thing is not unreal because it changes, 
The Substance has two aspects ia one of which It is changeless and. in 
the other of which It changes, It is the same Substance in both itis 
PrakAsha and .Yimarsha aspects, Shangkara limits Seality to the 
Pr&kAsha j^pect alone, Agama extends it to both FrakAsha and 
Yimarshaj for these are aspects of the one. As explained later, this 
divergence of views turns upon the definition of MAyA given by 
tara and of MAyA-Shakti given by the Agama, The MAyA of iSliang- 
kara is a mysterious Shakti of tshvara by which Yivartta is sought to 
he explained and which has two manifestations vb., Yciling (Avamna) 
and moving, changing and projecting (Vikshepa) power, tshvam is 
Brahman reflected in MAyA j a mystery which is separate, and yet not 
separate, frem Brahman in Its Ishvata asjieot. MAyA-Shakti is an aspect 
ff ShivB or Brahman Itedf. 
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Starting from tlietJe premises we must assume a real nexus between 
tbe universe and its ultimate cause. The creation is realj and not Miyd 
in Shangkara’s sense of M4yd, but is the operation of and is Shakti 
Herself. The cause being thus real, the effect or universe is real thongl 
it changes and passes away. Even when it is dissolved^ it is merged 
in Shakti who is real ; withdrawn into Her as the Sangkhyan tortoise or 
Prakriti withdraws its limbs (Vikriti) into itself. The universe either 
IS as unmaaifested Shakti which is the perfect formless nuiv orse of Bliss 
or exists as manifested Shakti the limited and imperfect worlds of form. 
The assumption of such nexus necessarily involves that what is in the 
effect is in the cause ; not necessarily or indeed in fact actually but 
potentially. Of course; the follower of Shangkara will say that if crea- 
tion is the becoming patent or actual of what is latent or potential in 
Shiva; then Shiva is not leally Nisbkala. A truly Niranjana Brahman 
cannot admit potential differentiation within Itself (Svagatabheda), 
Again potentiality is unmeaning in relation to the absolute and 
infinite Being for it pertains to relation and finite existence. If it 
is suggested that Brahman passes from, one condition in which 
Mffyfi lies as a seed in it to another in which Mdyd manifests 
Herself we are involved in the Hegelian doctrine of an Absolute 
in the making. It is illogical to affirm that whilst Brahman in 
one aspect does not change; It in another aspect, that is as Shakti, 
does change. All such objections are logically sound and it is for this 
reason that Shangkara says tliat all change (Srishti, Sthiti, Laya) aie 
only apparent; being but a KalpanS or imagination. But there is an 
answer to these objections. The Shffkta will say that the One Brahman 
Shiva has two aspects in one of which as Shakti it changes and in the 
other of which as Shiva It does not. It is true that the doctrine of aspects 
evades, and does not solve, the problem. Creation is ultimately inscru- 
table. It is, however, he urges, better to hold two contradictory affirma- 
toons, leaving spiritual experience to synthesise them, than to neglect 
one at the cost of the others. For this, it is argued, is what Shangkara 
does. His solution is obtained at the cost of a denial of true reality to 
the world which all our worldly experience affirms ; and this solution is 
supported by the illogical statement that Mdyff is not real and is yet 
not unseal, not partly real and partly unreal. This also flies in the face 
of the logical principle of contradiction. Both theories, therefore, in 
-difEsjent, ways run counter to logic. All theories ultimately do. The 


admIstMly alogi<Kal that is beyond logic, for it is beyond the 

i^oal Ictfina of thinking PraQtiqally, tljarefpp^ it ja 
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said to be better to ba&e om theory on oui* experience of the reality 
of the world fianfcly leaving it to spuitcal expeneiioe to solve 
a problem for which all logic, owing to the very eanetitution of the 
mindj fails. The ultimate proof or authority is Spiritual Experience 
either recorded in Ycda or realised in Samadbi. 

As I have already said in my pajjcr on the spirit aspect of 
the One Substance, all oeoultisui, whether of East or West, 
posits tile principle that there is nothing in any one state or 
plane which is not in some way, actual or potential, in another 
state or plane. The Western Hcvmctic maxim "as above so below" 
is stated in the Vishvasira Tantra in the form "what is here is there- 
What is not here is nowhere” (j’ad ih4sti tad anyatra yanneh^sti natat 
kvachit) ; and iu the northern Bhaiva Scripture in the form 'That what 
appears without only so appears because it exists ivithiu ^'Yartam^n^- 
vabhdsin&tn bliSvaudm avabhasanam antah-sthitavatAiu eva ghatate 
bahir^tmand." For these reasons man is rig^btly called a microcosm 
(kshudrabrahmimla). So Charaka says that the course of production, 
growth, delay and destruction of the unix'erse and man are the same. 
But these statements do not mean that what exists on one plane exists 
in that form or way on another plane. It is obvious that if it did the 
planes would be the same and not different. It means that the same 
thing exists on one plane and on all other levels of being or planes, 
according either to the form of that plane, if it be what is called an 
intermediate causal body (K4ran&vantara sharira) or ultimately as mere 
formless potentiality. According to Shangkara all such argument is 
itself MayS. And it may be So to those who have realised true cons- 
ciousness (ChitsvarApa) which is beyond all causality. The Tantra 
Shdstra is, however, a practical and SMhand Sh&stra. It takes the 
world to be real and then applies, so far as it may, to the q^uestion of its 
origin the logic of the mind which forms a part of it. It says that it is 
true that there is a supreme or perfect experience which is beyond all 
worlds (Shakti A"ishvottirua) but there is also a worldly or (relatively to 
the supreme) imperfect (in the sense of limited) and partly sorrowful 
experience. Because the one exists, it does not follow that the other 
does not ; though mere logic cannot construct an unassailable monism, 

B is the one Shiva who is Bliss itself and who is in the form of the 
world (Yishvatmaka). Shiva is both changeless as Shiva and changeful 
as Shakti. How the One can he both is a mystery. To say, however, 
wili Shangkara tEit it ls MAyd, and m truth Brahman does not change, 

IB not to explain the problem but to pave to the problem a name. MAyA 
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'by itself does not esj^ Ui i tlio ultim'ite Wliat can ^ It is only a tersos 
wbich IS given to tlie wondioub powei of the Creatrix by which what 
eeems impossible to us becomes possible to Her. This is recognised, as 
it most be, by Shangkara who says that MiyS, is unexplainable (anir 
vachanlya) as of course it is. To ‘‘explain’^ the Creator one would have 
to he the Creator Himself and then ia such case there would be no need 
of any explanation. Looking, however, at the matter from our own 
practical standpoint, which is that which concerns us, we are dl'awn hy 
the foregoing considerations to the conclusion that what we call '^matter’ 
is in some form in the cause which, according to the doctrine here 
described, produces it. But matter as experienced by us is not there ; for 
the Supreme i.s Spirit only. And yet in some sense it is there or it would 
not be here at all. It is there as the Supreme Shakti which is Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss (Chidr-ftpinl, Ananclamayi) who contains within 
Herself the potentiality of all worlds to be projected by Her Shakti. 
It is there as unmanifosted Consciousness-Power (Chidrdpinl. Shakti). 
It here exisis as the mixed conscious-uuconscious (in the sense of the 
limited consoionsness) of the psychical and material universe. If the 
ultimate Keality be one, there is thus one Almighty Substance which is 
both spirit (Shiva-Shakti Svavdpa) and force- matter (Shiva Shakti- 
VishvAtmaka). Spirit and Matter are thus in the cad one. 


This ultimate Supreme Substance (Paravastu) is Shakti which is 
again of dual aspect as Chit-Shakti ivhieh represents the spiritual, and 
Mety^ Shakti wliicli represents the material aspect. The two, however, 
exist in inseparable connection (Avinahhava-sambandha) ; as inseparable 
to use a simile of the Sbdstra as the winds of heaven from the Ether in 
which they blow. Shakti, who is in Herself (Svaidlpa) consciousness, 
appears as the Life-force, as subtle Mind and as gross Matter. As all 
is Shakti and as Shakti SvarCipa is Being -Consciousness-Bliss, there Is 
and can be nothing absolutely lifeless or unconscious. Por Shakti 
SvairCipa is unchanging Being-Consciouaness beyond all worlds (Chidrii' 
pint VishvQttH’n&} the unchanging principle of experience in such 
worlds; and appears as the limited psychical universe and as the appar- 
ently unconscious material forms which are the content of man*a Experi- 
ence (Pishvdtmikel). The whole universe is Shakti under various forms. 
Therefore it is seen as commingled Spirit-matter. 


-Aeeordmg^ to Shaiva-ShSkta doctrine Shiva and Shakti are one. 

: static aspect of the Supreme substance and Shakti 

d^ed fcjja the rooj which 
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denotes capacity of action or power According to Shangkara, Brahman 
has two aspects, in one of rthich or Ishvara it is associated with MSyi 
and seems to change and in the other dissociated from Mtji. 
(Parabrahman). In the Agama the one Shiva is both the changeless 
Parashiva and Parashakti and the really changing Shiva-Shakti or 
universe. As Shakti is one with Himself He is never associated with 
anjiihing but Himself. As, however, the Supreme, He is undisplayed 
(Shiva-Shakti Svarhpa) and as Shiva-Shakti He is manifest in the form 
of the universe of mind and matter (Vishvar-Clpa). 

Before the manifestation of the universe there was Mahdsattd or 
Grand-being. Then also there was Shiva-Shakti for there is no tim« 
when Shakti is not ; though She is sometimes manifest andsometim.es not. 
But then Shakti is not manifest and is in its own true nature (S varftpa) ; 
that is, Being feeling-conseiousness-BIiss (Chinmayl, Anandamayl), 
As Shiva is consciousness (Chit) and Bliss or Love (Aaanda), She is 
then simply Bliss and Love. Then when moved to create, the Great 
Power 01 ’ MegaHs Dunamis of the Gnostics issues from the depths of 
Being and becomes Mind and Matter w'hilst remaining what She ever 
was : the Being (Sat) which is the foundation of all manifested life and 
the Spirit which sustains and enlightens it. This primal Power (Adyft 
Shakti) as object of worship is the Great hlother (Magna Mater) of 
all natural things (Natura Naturaus) and nature itself (NatliraNaturata). 
In Herself (Svarupa) She is mi a person but She is ever and incessantly 
psrsQnaliising ; assuming the multiple masks (Persona) which are the 
varied forms of mind-matter. As therefore manifest She is ail Persona- 
lities and as the eolieetivity thereof the Supreme Person (Pardhanti). 
But in Her own ground from which, clad in form, She emerges and 
personalizes She is beyond all form and therefore beyond all personality 
known tong. She woi'ks in and as all things; now greatly veiling Her 
consciousness-bliss in gross matter now by gradual stages more fully 
revealing Herself in the forms of the one universal Life which She is. 

Let ua now first examine Her most gross manifestation that is, 
sensible matter (Bhhta), then Her more subtle aspect as the Life-foroa 
and Mind, and lastly Her Supreme Shakti aspect as Oonsoiousness, 

The physical human body is composed of certain compounds of 
which the chief are water, gelatine, fat, phosphate of lime, albumen and 
febrine and of these water constitutes some two-thirds of the total 
wdghL These compounds, again are composed of simpler ncm-mefcalUo 
flonieata of whwh the cbwf ve oxygen to the etitent of about two- 
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thirds) hydrogen carbon n fcrogen ealo im an 1 pbosplxor i«! So abou 
two-tnird of the body is watei and tlus is IlgO. S jbstantLally then oui 
gross body is water. But when we get to these simpler elements 
have we got to the root of the matter^ No. It was formerly thought 
that matter was composed of certain elements beyond which, it was not 
possible to go and that these elements and their atoms were indestruc- 
tible. These notions have been reversed by modern science. Though 
the alleged iudestrnetibility of the elements and their atoms is still said 
hy some to present the character of a ‘^practical truth/’ well-known 
recent discoveries and experiments go to re-establish the ancient doctrine 
of a single primordial substance to which these various forms of matter 
may he reduced, with the resultant of the possible and hitherto derided 
transmutation of one element into another ; since each is bnt one of the 
many plural manifestations of the same underlying unity. The so- 
called elements are varied forms of this one substance which themselves 
combine to form the various compounds. The variety of our experience 
is due to permutation and combination of the atoms of the matter into 
which the primordial energy materialises. We thus find that owing to 
the variety of atomic corabinations of H N O G there are differences in 
the compounds. It is curious to note in passing how apparently slight 
variations in the quantity and distribution of the atoms produces very 
varying substances. Thus gluten which is a nutrient food and quinine 
and strychnine which are in varying degree posions are eaeli compounds 
of C H N O. itryoUniue a powerful poison is GjiH 2 ,N _,03 and 
quinine is ‘O^. N and O are the same in both and there 

is a difference of one part only of C and 2 of H. But neither these 
compounds nor the so-oalled elements of which they are composed are 
permanent things. Scientific matter is now found to be only a relatively 
stable form of cosmic energy. All matter dissociates and passes into the 
eneigy of which it is a materialised, form and again it issues from it. 

Modern western science and Philosophy have thus removed many 
difficulties which were formerly thought to he obj ections to the ancient 
Indian doctrine on the subject here dealt with. It has, in the first 
place, dispelled the gross notions which were hitherto generally enter- 
tained as to the nature of “’matter.’' According to the notions of quite 
r&wt scienee, “matter’^ was defined to be that which has mass, weight, 
and ^ertiai. It must he now admitted that the two latter qualities no 


ststffi. the tc(»t of eramination, since putting aside onr ignorance 
^fuighty this quality vanes if we conceiTC matter to 
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inertia is flue to niipeifcial observation it being now gene ally eoncedei"’ 
that the final elements of matter are in a state o£ apontaaeous and 
perpetual motion. In fact, the most general phenomenon of the universe 
is vibrations^ to which the human body as all else is subject. Yarioua 
vibrations affect differently each organ of sensation. When of certain 
quality and number, they denote to the shin the degree of esternal 
temperature ; others incite the oje to .see different colonrs ; others again 
enable us to ear to hear defined sounds. Moreover, 'finertia/' which is 
alleged to be a distinguishing quality’ of ‘^matter/' is said to be the 
possession of eleotrieity, which is considered not to bo ‘'^material.” 
What, then, is that to which we attribute ‘‘‘'mass”? In the first place, 
it is now admitted that '^matter/’ even with the addition of all possible 
foree.s, is insufficient to explain many phenomena, such a.s those of light ; 
and it has, accordingly, come to be an aiticle of scientific /aii/t that 
there i.s a substance called “Ether," : a medium, which, filling the 
nnivei'se, transports by its vibrations the radiations of light, heat, 
electricity, and perliap.s action from a distance, such as the attraction 
exercified between heavenly bodies. It is s.aid, however, that this Ether 
is not ^‘matter," hut differs profoundly from it, and that it is only our 
infirmity of Irnowledge which obliges u.s, in our attempted descriptions 
of it, to borrow comparisons from ^bnatter’' in its ordinary physical 
sen.se, which alone is known by oiu’ senses. But if we assume the 
existence of Ether, we know that “material" bodies immersed in it can 
change their places therein. In fact, to use an Indian expression, the 
characteristic property of the vibrations of the Ak§.sha Tattva is to 
make the space in which the other Tattvas and their derivatives exist* 
With “Matteri’ and Ether as its materials. Western purely “scientific*’ 
theories have sought to construct the world. The scientific atom whieh 
Du Bois Eaymond described as an exceedingly useful fiction~-“ausserat 
nutzHche fiction" — is no longer considei’od the ultimate indestructible 
element, but is held to be, in fact, a kind of miniature solar system, 
formed by a central group or nucleus charged with positive electricity, 
around whieh very much smaller material elements, called electrons or 
corpuscles , charged with negative electricity, gravitate in closed orbits. 
These vibrate in the etherie medium in which they and the positively 
chaiged nucleus exist, constituting by their energy, and not by their 
mass, the unity of the atom. But what, again, is the constitution of 
this “nucleus" and the electrons revolving around it 7 There is no 
■cientifio certainty that any part of other is due to the p ce of 

‘matter ^ On the contnuy if a hy|K)thotiCnl corpnscle consisting sole y 
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of an eiectne charge without tanterial mass is made the subject of 
mathematica] analysis, the logical inference is that the electron is free 
of ‘‘matter/^ and is merely an electric charge moving in the Ether ; and 
though the extent of onr knowledge regarding the positive nucleus 
which constitutes the remainder of the atom is small, an eminent mathe- 
matician and physicist has expressed the opinion that, if there is no 
“■matteri' in the negative charges, the positive charges must also be free 
from it. Thus, in the words of the author upon whose lucid analysis I 
have drawn, (Houllevlgue^s ^‘Evolution of Science’') the atom has been 
dematcrialis^d, if one may say so, and with it the molecules and the 
entire universe. “Matter" (in. the scientific sense) disappears^ and we 
and all that gurfound us are physically, according to these views, mere 
disturbed regions of the ether determined by moving electric charges-^ 
a logical if impressive conclusion, because it is by increasing their know- 
ledge of “matter” that physicists have been led to doubt its reality. 
But the question, as he points out, does not remain there. For if the 
speculations of Helmholtz be adopted, there is nothiug absurd in imag- 
ing that the two possible directions of rotation of a vortex formed within 
and consisting of ether conespond to the positive lancl negative electric 
charges said to he attached to the final elements of matter. If that he 
so, then the trinity of matter, ether, and electricity, out of which science 
has hitherto attempted to construct the world, is reduced to a single 
element, the ether (w^hich is not scientific “matter',) in a state of motion, 
and which is the basis of the physical universe. The old duality ol 
force and matter disappears these being held to he differing forms of the 
same thing. Matter is a relatively stable form of energy into which. 
On disturbance of its equilibrium, it disappears ; for all forms of matter 
dissociate. The ultimate basis is that energy called in Indian Prahriti, 
M^iyd or ShafcM. 

Herbert Spencer, the Philosopher of Modern Science, carries the 
investigation farther, holding that the universe, whether physical or 
psyehicai, whether within or without us, is a play of Force, which, hr 
the case of Matter, we experience as object, and that the notion that the 
ultimate realities are the supposed atoms of matter, to the properties 
and combirat^A-^ which the complex universe is due, is not true, 
y.'.uu, nic, r.iicl ri’.a/er are each varying aspects of the one cosmic 
pieces.') irrm .he tr.-' cause. Mind as such is as much a “material” 
orgrtii ab the biai-i uu.l 




outer sense organs, though they are differing 
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Both mind and mattei' deriv^i fcom whafc Herbert Spencer calls] the 
Pnmal Energy (Ady^-Sliahti) and Haeckel the fundamental spirit- 
matter Substance. Professor Pita Edward Hall described the Sdugkhya 
philosophy as being ‘^vith. all its folly and fanaticism little better than 
a chaotic impertinence/’ It has doubtless its weaknesses like all other 
systems. "WTiereiu however consists its ^‘‘fanaticism” I do notknow. As 
for ‘■‘impertinence” it is neither more nor less so than any other form of 
Western endeavour to solve the idddle of life. As regards its leading 
concept "Prakriti” the Professor said that it was a notion for which the 
European languages were unable to supply a name ; a failure, he added, 
which was “nowise to their discredit.” The implication of this sarcastic 
statement is that it was not to the discredit of Western languages that 
they had not a name for so foolish a notion. He wrote before the 
revolution of ideas in science to which I have referred and with that 
marked antagonism to things Indian which is so com man a feature of 
the ordinary professional orientalist. 

Pile notion of Prakriti is not absurd. The doctrine of a primordial 
substance was held by some of the greatest minds in the past and has 
support from the most modem developments of Science. Both now 
concur to reject what the great Sir William Jones called “the vulgar 
notion of material substance.” (Opera L 36} Many people were wont, 
as some still are, to laugh at the idea of M4yi. Was not matter 
solid, permanent and real enough ? But according to science what are 
wa (as physical beings) at base ? The answer is infinitely tenuous 
formless energy which mateiialises into relatively stable, yet ^sentially 
transitory, forms. According to the apt expression of the ShSkta 
Sh^tra, Shakfci as She creates becomes GhanlbhUta, that is, massive 
or thickened ; just as milk becomes curd. This process by which the 
subtle becomes gradually more and more gross continues until it 
developes into what a friend of mine calls the “ciaisfe” of solid matter 
(PSrthiva bhftta). This whilst it lasts is tangible enough. But it will 
not last for ever and in some radio-active subtances dissociates before 
our eyes. Where does it go but to that Mother-Power from whose 
womb it came; who exists as all forms gross and subtle and is the 
formless Consciousness Itself. The poet's inspiration led Shakespeare 
to my “We are such stuff as dreams are made of,’' It is a wonderful 
saying from a VedSntic standpoint for eeataries before him Adyaita- 
vSda had said "res, dreams; for the Lord is Himself the Great World- 
dreamer slumbering in Causal sleep as tshvara, dreaming as Hiranya- 
garbW the miiveree eatpei'imiced by Him as the VirSt or totality of all 
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Jl7as, on waking^. ‘Scient.ifi.c revision of the notion of ^^matter” helps 
the Ved^ntio standpoint by dispelling' gross and vulgar jjotioas upon 
the subject ; by establisliing' its impermanence in it&' form as soieutifio 
matter; by positing a subtler jjhysieal substance which is not ponder- 
able matter; by destroying the old duality of matter and Force ; and by 
these and other eonolusions leading to the acceptance of one Primal 
Energy which transforms itself into that relatively stable state which 
is perceived by the senses as gross “matter.” As, however, science 
deals with matter only objectively, that is, from a dualistic standpoint 
it does not (whatever hypotheses any particular scientist may maintain) 
resolve the essential problem w'hich is stated in this coimtry in the word 
Miy^, That problem is “How can the apparent duality he a real 
unity? How can we bridge the gulf between the object and tlie Self 
which perceives it ? Into whatever tenuous energy the material world 
is resolved we are still left in the region of duality of Spirit and Matter. 
The position is not advanced beyond that taken by SSngkhya. The 
answer to the problem stated is that Shakti which is the origin of, and 
is ill, all things has the power to veil Itself so that whilst in truth it is 
only seeing itself as object, it does not, as the created diva, perceive this 
but takes things to be outside and. dih‘erent from the Self. For this 
reason M%4 is called, in the Sli4stra, Bhedabuddhx or the sense of differ- 
ence. This is the natural characteristic of the mind. 


Herbert Spencer the Philosopher of Modern Science, carrying the 
investigation beyond physical matter, holds, as I have already said, that 
the universe whether physical or psychical, whether as mind or matter, is 
a play of Eorcc ; Mind, Life and Matter being each varying aspects of the 
one cosmic process from the First Cause. This, again, is an ludiau notion. 
For the aihrmation that “scientific matter” is an appearance produced 
hy the play of Cosmic Force and that mind is itself a product of the 
same, play is what both Sdngkhya and MdyhvAda Vedhnta hold. 
Both these systems teach that mind considered in itself is, like matter, 
an unconscious thing and that both it and matter ultimately 
issue from the same single Principle which the former calls Prafcriti 
and, the latter M&ya, Consciousness and XJnconsciousnesa are in the 


universe icseparate, whatever be the degree of manifestation, of veiling 
of Consciousness. For the purpose of analysis, Mind in itself-— that is 
> hypothetically as dissociated from. Consciousness which, in 

the. ease, (though Conseiousness exists apart from the mindj 
iihe physical bra'm COuBcionsnws (Chit) is 
( > wjdclt ifi org%n <rf 
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expression o£ miad Cousc ousuess is not a mere manitetation of 
Doatenal mmd. Consciousness must not be identified vvitb its mmicu 
modes ; an identification which leads to the difficulties in which western 
metaphysic has so often found itself. It is the ultimate Eeality in 
which all modes whether subjective Or objective exist. 

The assertion that mind is in itself unconscious may seem a strauge 
statement to the Western reader who, if be does not identify mind and 
consciousness, at any rate, regards the latter as an attribute or function 
of mind. The point, however, is of such fundamental importance for 
the understanding of Indian doctrine that it may be further developed. 

According to the Lokayata School of Indian materialism, mind 
was considered to be the result of the chemical combination of tlie four 
forms of material substance, earth, water, fire and air, in organic forms. 
According to the PArva Mimangsa and the Ny4ya-VaishesHka, the 
Self or Atm& is in itself and that is by nature (SvabKdvatah), uaeons- 
eious (Jada, Achidr&pal : for AtmS is said to be unconscious (Aohetana) 
in dreamlees sleep (Sushupti) ; and consciousness arises as a produced 
thing by association of the Atm^ with the mind, senses and body. The 
reader is referred to Chandra K^nta TarkalarigkS.ras Bengali Lectures on 
Hindu Philosophy, one of the most valuable achievements of, the Calcutta 
University. At P- 105 he cites Pr&hhak5.ra Mimdngsak^ch^ryya, saying 
that Yaisheshika-Nyfi.ya supports the view, Sa Ohetanashchitta yogSt 
tadyogena virffi jadah. “itmi. is Conscious by union (with knowledge 
[Jn^na] which comes to it by association with mind and body); without 
it, it is unconscious," AtmS,, according to this Darshana, is that in which 
(Ashmya) JnAna inheres. Kumarila Bhatta says ^tmi is partly 
Prakfisha and Aprakflsha (luminous and non-luminous) like a fire-fly. 
But this is denied, as Atmh is Nirangsha (partless). Knowledge thus 
arises from the association of mind (Manas) with itma, the senses 
(Indriya) with Manas, and the senses with their objects. That is^ 
wordly (laukika) knowledge, which is the true that is uon-illusive— 
apprehension of objects. Jnuna in the spiritual Vedantic sense of 
McLyAvfida is ParamAtmfl, or pure Consciousness realised. The former 
JnSna, in that it aris^ without effort on the presentation of the objects 
is not action (KriyS), and differs from the forma of mental. action 
(Mclnasi Kriy^l), such as will (IchchhA), contemplation and the like* 
AtmA manasA sanggujyate, mana indriyena, indriyam artbena, tato 
bhavati jninam. Both these theories are refuted by SAngkhya and 
Advaitav&da Yed^ta (as mterepreted by Shangkara to which unlei^ 
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otliww.se staged 1 refer) which affirm that the very nature of is 

Conscioiieneas (Chit), and all else, whether miud or matter, is uacons- 
cions, though the former appears not to be so. The Jlva mind is not 
itself conseious, hut reflects eonseiousness, and therefore appears to be 
conscious. Consciousness as such is eternal and immutable; Mind is 
a creation and changeable. Consciousness as such is unconditional. 
In the miud of the Jlva, Consciousness appears to be conditioned by 
that MftyS. Sliakti which produces mind, and c£ which Shakti, mind is a 
particular manifestation. Miud, how'ever, is not the resultant of the 
operation of the-Bhuta — that is, of gross natural forces ox* motions — hut 
IS in Sanghiiya and in VedS,nJc monism an evolution which is cosmi- 
cally prior to them. 

The mode of exposition in which Consciousness is treated as being 
in itself something apart from, though associated with, mind is pio- 
found ; because, while it recognises the intermingling of Spirit and 
Matter in the embodied being (rfiva', it yet at the same time clearly 
distinguishes them. It thus avoids the imputation of change to Spirit 
(Atm^). Tbe latter is ever in Its own true nature immutable. Mind is 
ever changing, subject to sensations, forming ideas, making resolves, 
and so forth. Spirit in Itself is neither thus affected nor acts. Manx- 
fold change takes place through motion aud vibration in the unconscious 
Prakriti and MAyi. Mind is one of the results of such motion, as 
matter is another. Each of them is a form of specific transformation 
of the one Principle whence unconsciousness, whether real or apparent, 
arises. That, however, mind appears to be conscious the VedcLnta and 
S^ngkhya admit. This is called ChidhabliAsa — that is, the appearance 
of something as Chit > Consciousness) which is not really Chit. This 
appearance of Consciousness is due to the reflection of Chit upon it. 
A piece of polished steel which lies in the sunshine may appear to be 
self-luminous, when it is merely reflecting the sun, which is the source 
of the light it appears to give out. Chit as such is immutable and 
never evolves. What do evolve are the various forms of natural forces 


produced by Prakriti or M^lyd. These two are, however, conceived as 
feeing in association in such a way that the result of such association is 
produced without Chit being really affected at all. The classical illus- 
tration of the mode and effect of such association is given in the Sdng- 


khyan aphorism, ust like the jewel and the flQwer’'’~K.usumavach- 
cha msnih (SSngkhya Pravaehana S-htra, II, So) — that is, when a 


ftWrie^frrMhiSBUg lower "is -placed in contiguity to a crystal, the latter 

" it at*ll ^or feet retains ife pure traaspartocy, 
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as is seen when the flower is removed. On the other handj the flower 
as reflected in the crystal takes on a shining, transparent aspect which 
its opaque surface does not really possess. In. the same way Conscious- 
ncss appears to be conditLoned by the force of uneonsciouaness in the 
Jiva, but is really not so. * 'Changeless Chit Shakti, which does not 
move towards anything, yet seems to do so” (S^ngkhja Pravachanft 
Sfi.ra). And, on the other hand. Mind as one of snoK unconscious 
forces takes on the semhlance of Consciousness though this is borrowed 
from Chit and is not its own natural quality. This association of 
Unconscious Porcc with Consciousness has a two-fold result, both 
obscuring and reveal'ng. It obscures, in so far as, and so long as it is 
in operation it prevents the realisation of pure Consciousness (Chit). 
When mind is absorbed pure Consciousness shines forth. In this sense 
this Power, or Mayd is spoken of as a Veil. In another sense it reveals 
— that is, it manifests — the world, which does not exist except through 
the instrumentality of Mil wliich the wndd is. Prakriti and MflvA 
produce both Mind and Matter; on the former of which Consciousness 
18 reflected (ChidabhS.sa), The human mind, then, appears to he 
conscious, but of its own nature and inhe‘'ent quality is not so. The 
objective world of matter is, or appears to, be an uneonsc’Ous reality. 
These alternatives are necessary, because in S&ugkhya unconsciousness 
is a reality; in Veddnta an appearenee. In the ShSkta Tantra apparent 
nncongeiousness is an aspect {Avidyd Shakti j of Conscious Shakti. 
Consciousness is, according to Advaita Vedinta, the true existence of 
both, illumining the one, bidden in the other.' 

The internal instrument (Antahkarana or Mind is one only, but i» 
given different names— Buddhi, Ahangklra, Manas — to denote tha 
diversity of its functions. From the second of these issue the senses 
(Indriya' and their objects, the sensibles (M.lhdbb-Clta), or gross matter 
with the superseusibles (the TanmS.tra) as its intermediate cause. All 
these proceed from the one Prakriti and M^y^. 

Therefore, according to these systems. Consciousness is Chit and 
Mind or Antahkarana is a transformation of Prakriti and 
resp.ectively. In itself Mind is an unconscious eperialised organ deve- 
loped out of the Primordial Energy, Mflla Prakriti or Melyi. It is 
thus not, in itself, eonsciousness but a special tnanifestation of conscious 
existence borrowing it? consciousacs^ fi-om the Chit which is reflected 
on it* Shelkta doc. line siaLes; ihe same 'matter in a different 
form. Consciousness at rest is Cliit-SvaiAga. Consoirmsness in 
movement is GhiUfeUakU assOeiaUd w th WdyS bbaktu 7h« 
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Sliiva-Shakti Svarftpa is couBcioasness (Chit, Chidrdpinl). There is 
ao independent Prakriti as S^ogkhya holds, uor an unconscious M&jft 
which is not Brahman and yet not separate from Brahman, as Shang- 
kara teaches. What there is, is M^yd-Shakti ; that is Consciousness 
(for Shakti is in itself such) veiling, as the Mother, Herselt to herself as 
Her creation, the Jfva. There is no need then for ChjdabhSsa. For 
mind is consciousness veiling itself in the forms or limitation of appar- 
ent nncoasciousness. 

This is an attractive exposition of the matter because in the UBiverao 
consciousness and anconscionsness are mingled and the abolition of 
unoonsoioUs MkyA satisfies the desire for unity. In all these cases 
however, mind and matter represent either the real or apparent uncons- 
cious aspect of things. If man’s conseiousness is, or appears to be 
limited, snch limitation must be due to some principle without, or 
attached to, or inhcwnt in, consciousness ; which in some seupe or other 
must ex hypQtkesi he really, or apparently, different from the conacioiis- 
ness, which it seems to affect or actually affects. In all those systems 
iiiiad and matter equally derive from a common finitisin» principle 
which actually or apparently limits the Infinite Consciousaess. In all 
tihtee there is beyond manifeatation, Consciousness or Chit which in 
JUanifestion appears as a paralellism of mind and matter, the substratum 
of which from a monistic standpoint is Chit. 

Herbert Spenoer, however, as many other Western Philosophers 
do, differs from the Vedanta ia holding that the noumenon of these 
phenomena is not Consciousness, for the latter is by them considered to 
' he by its Tory nators conditioned and concrete. This uoumenon is, 
therefore declared to be unknown and unknowable. But force as such 
i^ blind, and can Only act as it has been predetermined. We discover 
oofis.;io-;'!io.-s in ihc iiiiivi-r.ic. The cause must, therefore, it is argued 
he It is but reasonable to hold that, if the first cause 

, bfi of the nature of either ( 'onscionsness or Matter, and not of both, it 
' fliu^-t he ''I' ;!ii' naniro of the former, and not of the latter. An nacons- 
■ ci-oiig ybjeet may well he eonemved to modify Conscionsnesg, , but not to 
^odnN.* Coiiiie:(iu_-.iit’^s i.n: of its unoonscErioas Saif Accordii^ to Indian 
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and instrumental cause. A thing can only dissolve into its o‘'Vn cause. 
The agency (Karttitva) of tshvara is attributed (Anp^dhika) only. 

The VedAnta, therefore, and its Shikta presentment say that the 
Noumeuon is knowable and known, for it is the inner Self, which is not 
an unconseioas principle as the will of Schopenhauer, has been said 
(rightly or wronglyj to be, but Being-Oonciousness, which, as above 
explained, is not conditioned or concrete, but is the absolute Self- 
identity. Nothing can he more intimately known than the Self. The 
objective side of knowledge is conditioned because of the nature of its 
Oigans which, whether mental or material, are conditioned. Sensation, 
perception, conception, intuition are but different modes in which the 
one Consciousness manifests itself, the differences being determined by 
the variety of condition and form of the different organs of knowledge 
through which consciousness manifests. There is thus a great difference 
between the Agnostic and the Vedetntist. The former, as for instance 
Herbert Spencer, says that the Absolute can not be known because 
nothing can be predicated of it. Whereas the Vedaiitin when he says 
that It cannot be known (in the oi-diuary sense) means that this is 
because It is knowledge itself. Our ordinary experience does not know 
a consciousness of pure being without difference. But though it can 
not be pictured it may be apprehended. It can not be thought because 
it is Bure Knowledge itself. It is that state which is realised only in 
SamdJhi but is apprehended indirectly as the Unity which underlies and 
sustains all forms of changing finite experience. 

What, lastly, is Iiife ? The underlying substance is Being-^m- 
itself. Life is a manifestation of such Being. If by Life we' understand 
life in form, then the ultimate substance is not that ; for it is formless. 
But in a supreme sense it is Life ■ for it is Eternal Life whence all life is 
in form proceeds. It is not dead Being. If it were It could not produce 
Life. The Great Mother is Life ; both the life of Her children and the 
Life of their lives. Nor does She produce what is without life or some- 
thing different from Her. What is in the cause is in the effect. Some 
Western Scientists have spoken of the “Origin of Life’'’ and have sought 
to find it. It is a futile quest for Life has no origin. We cannot 
discover the beginnings of that which is essentially etonal. The 
question is idtiated by the false assumption that th^ is anything 
dead in the sense that it U wholly devoid of, Life. There is no such 
thing. The whole world is a living manifestation of the ■source of all 
life which is Absolute Being It ^ eomstLEaea made a roproa<;h agaiiudi 
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Hinduiam that it knows ant a ‘ living God hat s meant I cannot 
say For it is certain tl at it does not woish p a dead God whatever 
such may be. Perhaps hy “living” is meant “Personal.” If so, the 
charge is again ill-founded. I'.hvara and t^hvari are E,ulers in whom 
all personalities and personality itself are. But in their ground they 
are beyond all manifestation, that is limitation which personality, as we 
understand it, involves. Man, the animal and the plant alone, it is true, 
exhibit certain phenomena which are oommaaly called vital. What 
exhibits such phenomena, we have commonly called “living.” But it 
does not follow that what does not exhibit the phenomena which belong 
to oUr definition of life is itself “dead.” We may have to revise our defini- 
tion, as in fact we are commencing to do. Until recently it was commonly 
assumed that matter was of two hinds ; — inorganic or dead, and organic 
or living. The mineral was “dead,” the vegetable animal and man 
were endowed with “life.” Bat these living forms are compounded of 
so-called “dead'* matter. How, then, is it possible that there is life in 
the organic kingdom the parts of which are ultimately compounded of 
“dead” matter y This necessarily started the futile quest for the 
"origin of life,” Life can oaiy come from life ; not from death. The 
greatest errors arise from, the making of false partitions in natuie 
which do not exist. We make these imaginary partitions and then 
vainly attempt to surinoaut them. There are no partitions, no gulfs. 
All is continuous, even if we cannot at present establish in each case the 
connection. That there should be such gulfs is unthinkable to any one 
who has in small degree grasped the notion of the unity of things 
There is a complete connected chain in the hierarchy of existence from 
the lowest forms of apparently inert ^but now observed to be moving) 
matter, through the vegetable, animal human worlds ; and then through 
such Devaf^s as arc super human intelligences up to the Brahman. 
From the latter to a blade of grass says as the Shastra, all are one. 


Western Scientific notions have, however, in recent years under- 
gone a radical evolution as regards the underlying unity of substance, 
destructive of the hitherto accepted notions of the discontinuity of 
matter and its organisation. The division of nature into the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms is still regarded as of practical use , 
bat it is now recognised that no such clear line of demarea'„ion exists 


between them as has hitherto been supposed in the West. Between 
each of nature^ types there are said to be innumerable transitions, 
me notion of inert “dead” matter, the result of superficial observation, 

upsrti the ftvelation of tlto actiVitiE# »t work uudejr this 
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appa ent inertia forces wh ch endo v bru'^'e substance with manj i 
the chaiacter.st.es of living bemgs. It is no longer possible to 
dogmatically affirm where the inorganic kingdom ends and “life" 
begins. It must be rather asserted that many phenomena hitherto 
considered characteristic of “life" belong to “inert matter" composed 
of molecules and atoms, as “animated matter'' is of cells and micellce. 
It has been found that so-called “inert matter” possesses an extia- 
ordinary power of organisation, and is not only capable of appareatiy 
imitating the forms of “living" matter, but presents in a certain degree 
the same functions and properties. 

Scntieney is a characteristic of all forms of Existence. Physiologists 
measure the sensibility of a being by the degree of excitement 
necessary to produce in it a reaction. Of this it has been said (Le Bon 
“Evolution of Matter/’ 2.i0). *Tlhis sensibility of matter, so contrary 
to what popular observation seems to indicate is becoming more and 
more famsliav to physicists. This is why such an expression as the 
* life of matter" utterly meaningless twenty-five years ago has come 
into common use. The .study of mere matter yields ever increasing 
proofs that it lias properties which were formerly deemed the exclusive 
appanage of living beings.-” Life exists throughout but manifests in, 
various ways. The arbitrary division which has been drawn het-ween 
“dead" and “Hying" matter has no existence in fact, and speculations 
as to the origin of “life” are vitiated by the assumption that there la 
anything which exists -without it, however much its presence naay be 
veiled from us. Western science -would thus appear to be moving 
to the conclusion that there is no “dead" mattei, but that life exists 
everywhere, not merely in that in which, as in ‘organic matter," it is 
to tts plainly and clearly expressed, but also in the ultimate “iiiorgamo" 
atoms of which it is composed— atoms which, in fact, have” their 

orgaULsatioas as have the beings which they go to build' and 

that all, to the minutest particle, is vibrating with unending 
Energy (Tejas) . 

Manifested life is Prdna, a form of Kriyi Shakti in, and evolved 
from, the Linga Sharlra, itself bora of Prakriti. Prdna or the vital 
principle has been well defined /‘Hindu Eeaiism" by J. G, ChatterjO 
to be Hbe special relation of the itma with a certain form of 
matter which by this relation the ItmA organises and builds up as a 
means of having ^experience." This special relation constitutes the 
individual Pidna in the individual body. Just as in the West “life" 
is a t«nn commonly of organised body on y so also n, the term 
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P Aaa used in the East It is the techn cal name given to the pheno 
meua ceded vital exhibited by sach bodies^ the soarce of winch is the 
Biahinan Itself. The individual Pr&na is limited to the particular 
body which it vitalises and is a manifestation in all breathing creatures 
(Pi Snij of the creative and sustaining activity of the Brahman. All 
beings exist so long as the Pieiaa is in the body. It is as the 
Kiaubhitaki Upanishad says ‘‘the life duration of all." The cosmic 
all pervading Pi^ua^is the collectivity of all Pi&nas and is the Brahman 
as the souice of the individual Pi&na, On the physical plane PiAiia 
manifests as breath, through iiispiiation ^'Sa" or Shakti and expiration 
‘Ha" or Shiva. So the Niruttara Tautra (Chapter IVj says; — By 
Hangkdra it goes Out and by Sak^ra it comes in again. A Jiva always 
recites the Supreme Mantra Hangsa.^’ 

Han^kArena bahitydti sakArena vishet punak. 

Han^seti ptuamang mxntratig jtvo japati sarvvadA,. 


Breathing is itself the Ajapa Mantra. Prfl.na is thus Shakti as the 
univewally pervading source of life organising itself as matter into what 
we call living forms, Wheo the PrAna goes, the organism whieh it holds 
together disintegrates. Nevertheless each of the atoms which remain has 
a life of Its own, existing as such separately from the life of the organised 
body of which they formed a part; just as each- of the cells of the 
living body has a life of its own. The gross outer body is heterogene- 
ous (Pai-aohchhlnna) or made up of distinct or well-defined parts. 
But the Pr^namaya Self which lies within the Annamaya Self is an 
homogeneous undivided whole (Sddhirana) permeating the whole physi- 
cal body {Sarvapiudavy4pla). It is not cut oS into distinct regions 
(As&dharana) as is the Pinda or micro-cosmic physical body. Unlike 
the latter it has no specialised organs each discharging a specific 
function. • It is a homogeneous unity (SS-dharana) present in every part 
of the body which it ensouls as its inner vital Self. V4yu as universal 
vitd activity, on entry into each^body, manifests itself in ten different 
^ays. It is the one Pr^na though different names are given according 
to its functions of whieh the five chief are appropriation (PiAna) 
Sejeclicai (ApSna) Assimilation (SatuAua) Distribution (Vy^ua) and 
■feat vital function (Udana) whereby the relation between the subtle 


bbdy is maintained. Pxftaa in its general sense repre- 
' ‘ i . leflat aetinn of the dTganisrn, jnat as the Indiiya* 

activity Bceathi^ is a tfoA 
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to which it appears and disappears The life of Bralimd is the daiatiou 
of the outgoing breath (Nishv^sa) of KSla. 

The Siugkhya rejecting the Lokayata notion that Vdyu is a meie 
biomechanical force or mechanical motion resulting from, such a VAyu 
holds, on the principle of the Economy of categories, that life is a resul- 
tant of the various concurrent activities of other principles or forces 
m the organism. This again the Vedantists deny, holding that it is a 
separate independent principle and material form assumed through 
Mdyd. by the one consciousness. In either case it is an unconscious force 
since everything which is not the Atm4 or Purusha is according to Miy^» 
vhda and Sdngbhya unconscious or, in Western parlance, material 
( J ada ), 

If we apply ShAkta principles, then Pr&na is a name of the general 
Shakti displaying itself in the organisation of matter and the vita! 
phenomena which bodies when organised exhibit. Manifest Shakti is 
vitality which is a limited concrete display in forms of Her own form- 
less Being or Sat. All Shakti is Jndna, lehchhA, Kriy^, and in its form 
as Prakriti, the Gunas Sattva, Rajas, Tamas, She desires, impelled by 
Her nature, ( lohchhA ) to build up forms ; sees how it should be done 
( JnAna) ; and then does it ( Kriyd.). The most tAmasic form of KnyA 
is the- mechanical energy displayed in material bodies. But this is 
itself the product of Her Vitivity and not the cause of it. Ultimately 
then PrAna, like everything else, is consciousness which, as Shakti, limits 
Itself in forms which it first creates and sustains; then builds up into 
other more elaborate forms and again sustains until their life period is 
TUQ. All creation and maintenance is a limiting power with the appe- 
arance of unconsciousness, in so far as and to the degree that it confines 
the boundless Being-Cousciousness-Bliss ; yet that power is nothing 
but consciousness negating and limiting itself. The great mother (Shri 
mAt^ ) limits Her infinite being in and as the universe and maintains 
it. In so far as the form and its life is a limited thing, it ia apparently 
unemseious, for consciousness is thereby limited. At each moment there 
is creation but we call the first appearance creation ( Srishti ) and it 3 
eontinuance through the agency of PrSna, maintenance (Sthiti). 
But both that which is apparently limited and that whose operation has 
that effect is B^eiug-Gonaciousness. Prdna Yfiyu is the self-begotteu but 
limited manifestation of the eternal Life, It is called V^yu ( Vd=to 
move ) because it courses throughout the whole universe- Invisible in 
itaelf yet ts operations are fest, For it determines the birth growth 
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and decay of all ammated oitamsms and as such receives the homage of 
all created Being. For it is the PrinarUpt Itmd, the Prana Shahti. 

For those by whom inorgaiiic matter was considered to be “dead” 
or lifeless it followed that it could have 'no Feeling-Consciousness, since 
the latter was deemed to be an attribute of life. Further, consciousness 
was denied because it was, and is in deed now, commonly assumed that 
every conscious esperience presupposes a subject, conscious of being such, 
attending to an object. As Professor P. Mukhop^dhydya ( “Approaches 
to Truth’^) has well pointed out, consciousness was identified with 
intelligence or understanding — that is with directed consciousness j so 
that where no direction or form is discernible, Western thinkers have 
been apt to imagine that consciousness as such has also ceased. To their 
pragmatic eye consciousness is always particular having a particular 
direction and from. 

According, however, to Indian views there are three states of 
consciousness ; (1) a supramental supreme consciousness dissociated 
from mind. This is the ParamS-tm^ Chit which is the basis of all 
existence, whether organic or inorganic, and of thought; of which 
the Shruti says “know that which does not think by the mind and by 
which the mind is thought.” There are then two main manifested 
states of consciousness. (2) consciousness associated with mind in 
organic matter working through its vehicles of mind and matter ; 
(3) eonsciousaess associated with and almost entirely veiled by inorganic 
gross matter ( BhAta ) only ; such as the muffled consciousness evidenced 
by its response ®fo external stimuli as shown in the experiments with 
which Dr. Jagadish Bose's name is associated. Where are we to draw 
the lowest limit of sensation ; and i£ a limit be assigned, why there ? 
As Dr. Ernst Mach has pointed out ( An^ysis of sensations, 243 ) the 
question is natural enough if we start from the commonly current 
physical conc^tion. It is, of course, not asserted that inorganic aiatter 
is conscious to itself in the way that the higher organised life is. The 
response, however, which it makes to stimuli is evidenOe that constious- 
ness lies heavily veiled in, and imprisoned by, it. Inorganic matl^ 
displays it in the form of that Seed Qv rudiment of sentiency which, 
euiaiging into tiie simple pulses of feeling of the lowest degrees of 
organised life, , at length emerges in the developed setf-conscious aensa- 
tiol^ hn|upa life. Owing to imperfect staentifio knowledge the first 
of tiiBBe aspects was not in antiquity capable of physii^ proof in the 
Fa^' or t..e ^ame extent, as Modern Soimee with its delicate 

S-arting, howev^j fresa the fey^iJbd 
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and held truth that all was Brahman the conciosioa 

necessarily followed. All BlLh-ta is composed of the three Gunas of 
Prahriti, It is the Sattva in gross matter ( aimost entirely suppressed 
by Tamas though it be ) which manifests the phenomena of sensibility 
observed in matter. In short, nature, it has been well said, hnows 
no sharp boundaries or yawning gulfs though we may ignore the subtle 
connecting Hnlis between things. There is no break in continuity. 
Being and Gonseiousness are co-estensive. Consciousness is not limited 
to those centres in the Ether of consciousness which are called organised 
bodies. But just as life is differently expressed in the mineral and 
in man, so is Consciousness which many have been apt to think exists in 
the developed animal and even in man only. 

Consciousness ( Chitshakti ) exists in all the hierarchy of Being and 
is, in fact. Being. It is, however, in all bodies veiled by its power or 
MdyS shakti which is composed of the three Gunas. In inorganic 
matter, owing to the great predominance of Taraas, Consciousness is so 
greatly veiled and the life force is so restrained that we get the appear- 
euee of insensibility, inertia and mere mechanical energy. In organised 
bodies the action of Tamas is gradually lessened so that the members 
of the universal hierarchy become more and more S^ttvik as they ascend 
in the scale of evolution. Consciousness itself does not change. It 
remains the same throughout. What does change is its wrappings, 
unconscious or apparently so, as they may alternatively he called. This 
wrapping is M4y& and Prakrit! with their Gunas. The figure of 
^^wrapping” is apt to illustrate the presentment of Slngkhya and 
vada. Prom the Shhkta aspect we may compare the process to one in 
which it being assumed that in one aspect there is an unchanging light, 
in another it is either turned up or turned down as the case may be. 
In gross matter the light is so turned down that it is not ordinarily 
perceptible and even delicate scientific experiment gives rise to contend- 
ing assertions. When the veiling by Tamas is lessened in organic life 
and the Jlva is thus less bound in matter, the same Oonsciousaess ( for 
there is' no other) which previously manifested as what seems to -us a 
mere mechanical reaction, manifests in its freer environment in that 
^Bsation which we associate with consciousness as popularly undemtood. 
Shakti who ever negates herself as M&yS, Shakti, more and more reveals 
Herself as Chit-Shakti. There is thns a progressive release of Oonsei- 
onsnesa from the bonds of matter until it jattains complete freedom or 
Jibeiation (Moksha) when as the ChMndogya Gpanishad says AtmA 
w Its^f (AtmA Svarftpa or Pure Consciousuose At this pomt tie 
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same wto had operated as MSyA is Herself that la Cludrhpial 

01 Conseiousnese 

According to the Hrnda books, ' plants have a sort of donoant 
Consciousness, and are capable of pleasure and pain. Chakrap^ai says 
in the BhAnumati that the Consciousness of plants is a kind df stupified, 
darkened, or comatose Consciousness. TJday&na also says that plants 
have a dormant Consciousness wioh is very dull. The differences 
between plant and animal life Have always been regarded by the 
Hindus as being one not of hind, but degree. And this principle may 
be applied throughout. Life and Consciousness is not a product of 
evolution. The latter merely manifests it. Manu speaks of plants as 
being creatures enveloped by darkness caused by past deeds, having, 
however, an internal Consciousness and a capacity for pleasure and pain. 
And, in the Mah^bhdrata, Bhrigu says to Bharadhvdja that plants 
possess the various senses, for they are affected by heat, sounds, vision 
( whereby, for instance, the creeper pursues its path to the light % 
odours, and the water which they taste, I may refer also to such stories 
as, that of the Yamaldrjunavriksha of the Shrlmad Ehagavata men- 
tioned in Professor Brajendra Nath Seal’s learned work on ‘‘The 
Positive sciences of the ancient Hindus” and Professor S. N. Das Gupta 
studious paper on Pann^ma to which I am indebted for these 
instances. 

Man has passed through all lower states of Consciousness and is 
capable of reaching the highest through Toga, The Jlva attains birth as 
man after having been, it is said, bom 84 lakhs ( 8,400,- 00 } of times^ as 
plants (Vrikshftdi), aquatic animals (Jalayoni), insects and the like 
(Krimi), lards (Pakshi), beasts (Pashvadi), and monkeys ( B^uara ). 
He then is bom 2 lakhs of times ( 2,00,000 ) in the inferior species 
of humanity, and then gradually attains a better and better birth until he 
is liberated from all the bonds of matter. Tbe exact number of each kind 
of birth is in Hkhs 20, 9, ll, 10, SO, 4. lakhs, respectively— S 4 lakhs. 
As pointed out by Mah^lmahopadhyiya Chandrakinta Taxkalangkira 
(Lectures or “Hindu Philosophy” 6th year, P. 227, lecture VII >, 
p:mappeafanee in monkey forms is not a Western theory only. The 
Consciousness which manifests in him is not altogether a new creation, 
Luiaw 'tinfelchng of 'that which has ever existed in the elements of which 
U is roTTixm^d. and in the Vegetable and Animal through which prior 
V. b's buT.-.ir t'lr h iu' has passed. In him, however, matter is s& 
rciinbfi :ns to permit of the Mlcst mawfestatiun 
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wKicIi has liitlierio esistefi o£ the underlying Chit Man’s s the buth 
so difficult of afciiainment’ ( Burlabha ) This is an oft repeated state- 
ment of Sh&stra in order that he should avail himself of the opportu- 
nities which Evolution has brought him. If he does notj he fails back 
and may do so without limit into gross matter again, passing inter- 
mediately through the Hells of suffering. Western writers in general 
describe such a descent as unscientific. How, they ask, can, a man’s 
Consciousness reside in an animal or plant. The question shows igno- 
rance. The answer is that it does not. When man sinks again into 
an animal he ceases to be a man. He does not continue to be both 
man and animal. His Consciousness is an animal consciousness and 
not a human consciousness. It is a childish view which regards such a 
case as being the imprisonment of a man in an animal body. If he can 
go up he can also go down. The soul or subtle body is not a fixed but 
an evolving thing. Only Spirit (Chit) is eternal and unchanged. In 
man the revealing constituent of Prakriti Shakti (Sattvaguna) com- 
mences to more fully develop and his consciousness is fully aware of 
the objective world and his own Ego and displays itself in all those 
functions of it which are called his faculties. We here reach the world 
of ideas hut these are a superstructui'e on consciousness and not its 
foundation or basis. Man’s Consciousness is still however veiled by 
M&yA Shakti. With the greater predominance of Sattvaguna in divine 
maa consciousness becomes more and more divine until it is altogether 
freed of the bonds of MAyl. and the Jlva Consciousness expands into 
the pure Brahman Consciousness. Thus life and Consciousness exist 
throughout. All is living. All is Consciousness. In the world of 
gro® matter they seem to disappear being almost suppressed by the veil 
of MAyA-Shakti’s Tamoguna. As however ascent is made, they are less 
and less veiled and Pure Consciousness is at length realised in SamAdhi 
and Moksha. Chit-Shakti and MAyA'^hakti exist inseparable through- 
out the whole universe. There is therefore not a particle of matter 
which is without life and consciousness variously displayed or concealed 
though they be. Manifest MAyA-Shakti is the universe of which Chit- 
Shakti is the changeless Spirit. Uumanifest M Ay A- Shakti is Cons- 
ciousness. ( Cbidrtlpial ). There are many persons who think that 
they have disposed of a doctrine when they have given it an opprobrious, 
or what they think to be an opprobrious, name. And so they dub all 
this ''animism” which the reader of Census Keports associates with 
primitive and sav^e tnbos There ate some people who are tiighiened 
by names It w unt hut facts which (htiuld touch ujj Certainly 
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* am n ‘?tr! s in some respects an ineonecfc and childlike way of p itt ng 
the matter- It is, however an imperfect presentment of a central truth 
which has been held by some of the profonndest thinkers in the world, 
even in an age which we are apt te think to be superior to all others. 
Primitive man in his simplicity made discovery of several such truths, 
And so it has been well said that the simple savage and the child who 
regard all existence as akin to their own, living and feeling like himself 
have, notwithstanding their errors, more truly felt the pulse of being 
than the civilized man of culture. How essentially stupid some of the 
latter can be needs no proof. For the pi*ocess of eivilLzation being one 
of abstraction, they are less removed from the concrete fact than he is. 
Hence their errors which seem the more contorted due to the mass of 
useless verbiage in which they are expressed. And yet as extremes 
meet, so having passed through our present condition we may 
regain the truths perceived by the simple not only through formal 
worship but by that which consist of the pursuit of all knowledge and 
science when onee the husk of all material thinking is cast aside. Por 
him who sees the Mother in all things, all scientific research is wonder 
and worship. The seeker looks upon not mere mechanical movements 
of so-called '‘dead” matter hut the wondrous play of Her Whose foim 
all matter is. As She thus reveals Herself She induces in him a passionate 
exhaltation and that sense of security which is only gained as approach 
is made to the Central Heart of things. Por as the IJpanished says 
"He only feais who sees duality,” Some day may he, one who unites 
in himself the scientific ardour of the West and the all-embracing 
religions feeling of India will create another and a modem Chandl 
with its multiple salutations to the sovereign World-Mother. ( Kamas- 
tasyai namo namah). Such an one seeing the changing marvels of Her 
yvorfd-play will exclaim with the Yogiulhridaya Tautra "I salute Her 
the Samvid Ealel who shines in the form of Space, Time and all Objects 
iheran’k 

D^shakMupad^rthaimi, yadyad vasiu yatkA yathA, 

TadtadrApma yd bkdti tdng skraye samvidam kaldm. 

This is, however, not mere Nature-worship as it is generally 
understood in the West, or the worship of Poxce as Keshub Chunder Sen 
took the &bfikta doctrine to be. All things exist in the Supreme who 
htlfscK infinMy teinscends all finite forms. It is the worship of Ood 
MotW-Cbeatafix who manifests in fib* fiorm of all &inge whh^ 
4 WOeBi Jttt W atom «f dost the Feet ai. Her who m Infijiltp 
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I have ia my paper “ Shahti and M4yA (here repiinted from the 
Indian Philosophical Eeview No. 2) contrasted the three different 
concepts of the Primal Energy as Prakrifci, Mdjd and Shairti of 
S^nkhya, Vedanta and the Agama respectively. I will not, therefore, 
'epeat myself hut will only summarise conclusions here. In the first 
place, there are features eommun to all three concepts. Hitherto 
greater pains have been taken to show the differences between the 
Hamhanas than by regarding their points of agreement; and (as regard 
apparent disagreement, their view-point) to co-ordinate them systemati- 
cally. It has been said that Truth cannot be found in such a country 
as India in which there are six systems ot philosophy disputing with one 
another and where even in one system, alone there is a conflict between 
Dvaita, Vishist^dvaita and Advaita. One might suppose from such 
a criticism that all in Europe were of one mind or that at least 
the Christian Community was agreed instead of being split up, as 
it is, into hundreds of sects. An American humourist observed with 
tiuth that there was a good deal of human nature in man everywhere. 
Of course there is difference which as the Radd-ul-Muhtar says is also 
the gift of God, This is not to deny that Truth is only one. It is 
merely to recognise that whilst Truth is one, the nature and capacities 
of those who seek it, or claim to possess it, vary. The same white light 
vhieh passes through vari-coloured glass takes on its various colours. 
Ml cannot apprehend the truth to the same extent or in the same way. 
Hence the sensible Indian doctrine of competency or Adhik&ra. In the 
Christian Gospel it is also said ^‘Throw not your pearls before swine 
lest they trample upon them and then rend you.’" What can be given 
to any man. is what only he can receive. 

The six philosophies represent differing standards according to the 
manner and to the extent to which the one Truth may be apprehended. 
Each standard goes a step beyond the last, sharing however with it 
certain notions in common. As regards the present matter all these 
systems start with the fact that there is Spirit and Matter, Coaseiousneas 
and Fnconsciousness, apparent or real. Sdngkhya, Vedanta and the 
ShSkta Igama called the first Pnrusha, Brahman, Shiva ; and the second 
Trakriti, MAyS., Shakti respectively. All agree that it is from the 
asscfciation together of these two Principles that the universe arises and 
that such association is the universe. All, again, agree that one Principle 
namely the first is formless consciousness and the second is a finiiising 
principle which makes forms. Thirdly, all regard this last as a veiling 
principle that la, one which veils oonsciouflness and hold that it is eternal 
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al pervad ng- existing now as seed (Mulapratriti Avyalcta) and now 
as frutfc (Vikriti) composed of the Granas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas ; 
unpei’ceivabie except through its effects. In all it is the Natural 
principle the material cause of the material universe. 

The word Prahriti has been said to be derived from the root 
“A"; n" and the affix which is added to express Phiva or the 

abstract idea and sometimes the Earma or object of the action corres- 
ponding with the Greek affix Sis. Ktin inflected in the nominative 
becomes tis. Prakriti, therefore, has been said to correspond with 
Pkiisis (Nature) of the Greeks. In all three systems, therefore, it is, as 
the natural contrasted with the spiritual aspect of things. 

I 

The first main point of difference is between Singkhya on the one ; 
hand and the Advaita Vedanta, whether as interpreted by Shangkara or ^ 
taught by the Shaiva-ShSkta Tantra on the other. Classical S^ngkhya 
is a dualistic system, whereas the other two are monism. The classical 
Sangkhya posits a plurality of Atmans representing the formless con- 
sciousness with one nuconscious Prakriti which is formative activity. 
Prakriti is thus a real independent principle. Vedantic monism does 
not altogether discard these two principles but says that they cannot 
exist as two independent Realities. There is only one Brahman. The 
two categories of i-Angkliya, Purusha and Prakriti are reduced to one 
Reality the Brahman , otherwise the V^kya “All this is verily Brahman^* 
(Sai’vvam khalvidam Brahma) is falsified. 


But how is this effected ? ft is on this point that MAyAvdda of ^ 
Shangkara and the Advaita of Shaiva-Sh^kta A^ma differ. Both 
systems agree that Brahman has two aspects in one of which It is ' 
transcendent and in another creative and immanent. According to ^ 
Shangkara, Brahman is in One aspect tshvara associated with, and in m 
Another Brahman dissociated from, MAy^ which in his system occupies,/^, 
the place of the Sflngkhyan Prakriti, to which it is (save as to reality 
and independence) similar. What m MAyA ? It is not a real indepen- 
dent Principle like the SAngkhyan Prakriti. Then is it Brahman or 
not ? According to Shangkara, it is an unthinkable, alogical, unex- 
plmnable ( Anirvachaniya ) mystery. It is an eternal falsity ( Mithya- 
bhlttta sanAtanl ) owing what false appearance of reality it possesses to 
the Brahman with Which in one aspect It is associated. It is 


Sot real for tihere is only one such. It cannot be said to be unreal 
& the cauke o£ and is empirical experience- It is something 

) nor partly tital and 
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^sadasat)j aud wliicti tliougli not foi’miug paid; of BrahriiaB, and 
therefore not BrahmaUj is yetj thongli not a second reality, inseparably 
associated and sbeltering with (M&y&brahaiiislirit&) Brahman in Its 
tshvara aspect. Like the Sangkhyan Prakriti, Miyd (whatever it be) 
IS in the natare of an uiiconscions principle. The universe appears by the 
reflection of consciousness (Purusha, Brahman) on unconsciousness 
(Prakriti, Mclyd). In this way the unconscious is made to appear 
conscious. This is Ghidibhelsa. 

McLyfl is illusive and so is Shangkara’s definition of it. further 
though MAyd is not a second reality but a mysterious something of 
which neither reality nor unreality can be affirmed, the fact of positing 
it at all gives to Shangkara's doctrine a tinge of dualism from which the 
Sh^kta doctrine is free. For it is to fee noted that notwithstanding 
that M^j4 is a falsity, it is not according to Shangkain a mere negation 
or want of something (Abh^va) but a positive entity (Bh^vartipa- 
majndnam) that is in the nature of a Power which veils (Achchh^daka) 
consciousness, as Prakriti does in the case of Purusha. Shangkara^s 
system, on the other hand, has this advantage from a monistic stand- 
point, that whilst he, like the ShS.kta, posits the doctrine of aspects 
saying that in one aspect the Brahman is associated with MSyd 
(tshvara) and in another it is not (Parabrahman) ; yet in, neither aspeot 
does his Brahman change. Whereas according to Sh^kta doctnne 
Shiva does in one aspect, that is as Shakti, change. 

"Whiist then Bhangkara's teaching is consistent with the ohange- 
iessness of Brahman he is not so successful in establishing the saying 
‘‘All this is Brahman,’^ The position is reversed as regards Shaiva^ 
SE&kta Barshana which puts forth its doctrine of Mdyd Shakti with 
gr€ater simplicity. Shikta doctrine takes the saying "All this is 
&^htoan” (the realisation, of which, as the Mahdnirvdna states, is 
fee mm and md of Sulfleh^ra) in its literal sense. "This” is the 
aniverse. Then the universe is Brahman. But Brahman is Con- 
sdousness- Then the universe is really that. But in what way ? 
Shangkara says that what wc sense with our senses is Mdy^ which is 
practically someth lag, but in a real sense nothing ; which yet appears 
to he som^hiag because it is associated with the Brahman which is alone 
Seal. Its appearenee of reality is thus borrowed and is in a sense 
(wfefn that term is rightly understood) ‘hllusory,’^ When, therefore, 
we ^y “All this is Brahman” according to Shanglara this -mflanH that 
what u at the hacik of that wbch we see ns Brahman , the rest or 
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appearence 13 MAjA ^gaji according to Shangtara man is spin* 
(Atma.) vestured in the miyik falsities of mind and matter. He, 
accordingly, can then only establish the unity of tsbvara and Jiva by 
eliminating from the first Mtjk and from the second Avidyd ; when 
Brahman is left as a common denominator. The Sh^kta, however, 
eliminates nothing. For him in the strictest sense "All is Brahman,” 
For him man’s spirit (Atmd) is Shiva. His mind and body are Shakti. 
But Shiva and Pbakti are one. Paramdtma is Shiva-Shakti in undis- 
tinguishable anion. Jivitmd is Shiva-Shakti in that state in which the 
self is distinguished from the nob-self. Man, therefore, according to 
the Shotkta Tantra is not Spirit seemingly clothed by a non-brahman 
falsity but spirit covering Itself with its own power or Mtlyel-Shakti. 
All is Shahti whether as Chib-Shakti or Mdyi-Shakti, When, therefore, 
the Tdntrika Shdkta says "All this is Brahman” he means it literally. 
“This” here means Brahman as Shakti- in appearance M^y^-Shakti; 
in itself Chit-Shakti. 

Shiva as Parabrahman is Shiva-Shakti in that state when Shakti 
is not operating and in which She is Herself ; that is pure consciousness 
(ChldrApinl). Shiva as tshvart is Shiva-Shakti in that state in which 
Shiva through MiyS,- Shakti is the source of movement and change 
and as such (though still in itself changeless) is called Shakti. Shiva- 
Shakti as Jlva is the state produced by such action which' is subject to 
M&ya from which tshvara the Miyiu is free. The creative Shakti is 
therefore changeless Chit-Shakti and changing M&y^-Shakti. Yet the 
One Shakti must never be conceived as existing apart from, or without 
the other, for they are only twin aspects of the fundamental Substance 
(Paravastu). Vimarsha-Shakti as MdyS-Sbakti produces the forms in 
which spirit as Ghit-Shakti inheres and which it illuminates (Prakisha). 
But MS.y Sr Shakti is not unconscious. How can it be ; for it is Shakti 
and one with Chit-Shakti. All Shakti is and must be eonseiousnesa. 


There is no unconscious Mkyd which is not Brahman and yet not 
separate from Brahman. Brahman alone is and exists whether as Ohit®| 
or as manifestatLott or Mdyd. All is consciousness as the so-called "New^ 
ThoughP’ of the West also affirms. 

But surely it will be said there is an unconscious element in things.^ 
HoW is this accounted for if there be no uaeouacious It 

chns^etta Sh^ti veiling Herself and so appearing as limited conseiouas^^ 
-'In other Words, whilst Shangkara says mind and matter are 
uneottSQffins but appear to be conscious through Chiddbhksa 

th* posit on and says that they arajaRS 
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thamselvfls that is in their greund, conscioua for they are at base Chit 
bat they jet appear to be unconeeiona, or more strictly limited con- 
sciousness, by the Teiling power of Consciousness Itself as MSj A- 
iShakti. This being So there is no need for Chid&bhtisa which assumes 
as it Were two things the Brahman and MdyS in which the former 
reflects itself. Brahman is Mdyi-Shakti in that aspect in which it 
n^at^ itself for it is the function of Shalcti to negate (Nishedha- 
Ty&pSwi-r'ftp^ shaktih). In the Shikta Tantras it is a common saying 
of Shiva to Devi "There is no difference between Me and Thee.” 
Whilst Shangtara's Ishvara is associated with the unconscious Miy^ 
the Shaiva Shdkta's fshvara is never associated with anything but 
Himself that is as Md.yl,-Shakti. 

Whether this doctrine be accepted as the final solution of 


things or not, it is both glorious and immensely powerful. It is 
glorious becanse the whole world is seen in glory according to the 
strictest monism as the manifestation of Him and Her, The mind is 
not distracted and kept from the realisation of unity by the notion of 
any unconscious Mhyh which is not Brahman nor yet separate from It, 
It IS tree that the Veddnta speaks of MiyS as a Shakti of tshvara, 
u t IS seems to me (as it may do to others) to put a strained sense 
upon the term Shakti. At any rate all discussion is avoided. Nevtiy 
this d^fcrme accomodates itself to Western scientific monism, so far a* 
the latter goes adding to it however a religious and metaphysical basis ; 
infusing It with the spirit of deep thought and devotion. It is powerful 

-““he tranaoendeaW 

It l »'■« g'niu of its oonsUtotion to doay. 

repugnant to a 1. T ^Pirft of ascetieism ; a course 

because that ^ ® self-denial ; but 

deny the world tliat all is one; that if so, to 

Being and ' Be ’ ^ aspect of That which is both 

contort^he l the case of most is to 

O^d. J^ot one man m many thousands has tn>a 
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Vaii^gya Again there aie many minds which arte puzzled and confused 
by M^ly^v^da and wh eh^ therefore falsely mi.eipret ifc^ may be to their 
harm. These^ men^ M^y^LrSda, or rather their misunderstanding of it^ 
weakens or destroys. 

Their grip on themselves and the would is in any case enfeebled. 
They become intellectual and moral derelicts who are neither on, the 
path of power nor renunciation who haVe neither hhe strength to follow 
worldly Ii|e, nor to truly ahaadon it. It is not neeessarjj howeverj to 
renounce when all is seen to be Her. And when, all is so seen then 
the spiritual illuminatiou which transfuses all thoughts and acts make 
them noble and pure. It is impossible for a man who truly sees God 
in all things to err. If he does so, it is because his vision is not fully 
strong and pure ; and to this extent scope is afforded to error. But * 
given perfect spiritual eyesight then all ‘‘this^" is pure. For as the 
Greeks profoundly said ‘^panta kathara tois katharois” “to the pure all 
things ire pure/^ The ShAkba dootrme is thus one which has not only 
grandeur but is intensely pragmatic and c£ excelling worth. It has 
fdways been to me a surprise that its value shodld- not have been rightly 
-appreciated. 1 can only Oppose that its nogleot is due to the fact that 
‘it is the doctrine of the Sh^kta Tautras. Thfet fact has been to mo^ 


enough to warrant its rtejeetioUj or at least a refusal to examine it. Like < 
all practical doctrines it is also intensely positii’s. There are none of 
those negations which Weaken and which annoy those who, as the vital 
‘Western mind doesj feel themselves to be strong and living in an at- 
snosphere of might and power. For power is & glorious thing. What 


only is TOnted is the sense that all Power is of God and is God and 
that Bh&va or feeling which interprets all thoughts and a'cts and their 
oh-jecUi in terms of the Hlvine and which sees God fn and as all things. 
Thoae who truly do so will exercise power not only without wrong hut 
wi&- that compassion (Karuna) for all beings wditch is so beautiful 
feature of the Buddha of northern and Tantrik Buddhism. For in theiaf^^ 
Sbakti Herself has deSoehded. This is Bhaktip^ta, as it is technically"^^! 
®^ed in the Tantra Shastra ; the descent of Sbakti which WeSterft 


theology calk the grace of God. But grace is truly not some exterior 
thing though we may think of it as streaming from above below, 

.®e^E^ eimaes nor goes. It is truly man bimself in that state 
.‘wMeh''*hs- commences to realise himself aS'Bhku-Sbakti. His pow'^S^L- 


^ we^^a phrase,- ^‘converted,” It is turned from the 


O'ntwasdness and of limited self-seeking to that inner Ileklif|"^^ 

tSey Whidg at base, he m truth is 

!#.l u,|JSS 
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The principles of Sh^tl ta Joetnne wl leh w 1 vary accord ig to race is 
a regenerating doctrine giving strength where the.e is. weahaess and where 
strength exists directing it to right ends, “Shivoham ^ 'T am Shha’' 
‘^Stiham'’^ am She (the Devi)'’ the Tantras say. The Western may 
call It by some other name. But nanaes mat’cer not. Some call It tins 
and some that, &9 the Veda says. “I am He’’ I am She “I am It" 
matters not So long as man Menlifies himself with the Oversoul and 
and thus harnacmiaes himself With its Being, with its Dharinic actions 
(as it manifests iti the world) and therefore necessarily With its true 
ends. In its ■oohiplete forfa the SMkta doctrine is monistie; but those 
to whom monism inahes fto appeal, tvho have not known the hunger for 
Unity which joydflsly afflicts other minds, may yet, by adopting its 
spirit, SO far as the fornts of their belief and worship allow, experiencfe 
a reflection df 'the joy and s'fcfehgth of those Who truly live because 
they worship Her who is Ktfernal life— the Mother who is seated on the 
cOach of Sbivas (Mahapret&l in the Isle of gefns s^Manidvlpa) in the 
"Ocean of NeCtar" which is all Being-consciousness and Bliss. 

This is the pearl which those who have churned the ocean of Tantra 
discover. That pearl is there in an Indian shell. There is a beautiful 
nacre on the inner 'Shell which is the Mother of Pearl. Outside, the 
shell is naturally rough S,nd coarse aud bears the accretions of Weed aftd 
parasite and of things of all kind which exist, good or bad as we call 
them, in the ocean of existence (bangsSrah Eemove these accretions.; 
pass within through the crUst gross, though hot 6n that account only 
bad ’(for there is a groSs (Sthtila) arid subtle (SHkidimEb) aspect of 
worship) : seek then to see the Mother of Peal'l aud lUStly the Pearl 
which, enclosed therein, shines with the brilliant yet soft light which is 
that of the Moon-Chit (Chichehandra) Itself. 
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SHAKTI & MAYA. 
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In the Bighfch. Chapter of the unpublished Sammohana Tantra it is 
said that Shangkara manifested on earth in the form of ShangkarA- 
chdtyya in order to root out Buddhism, from India. It compares his 
disciples to the five Mahdpreta ( who form the couch on which the 
Mother of the Worlds rests ) and identifies his Maths with the Amndyas 
namely the Govardhana in Puri with Phrvdmndya, ( the Sampradaya 
being Bhogabira, ) and so on with the rest. Whatever he the claims 
of Shangkara as destroyer of the great Buddhistic heresy, which owing 
to its subtlety was the most dangerous antagonist which the Vedinta 
has ever had, or his claims as expounder of Upanishad from the stand- 
point of Siddhi, his MSyivada fi.nds noplace in the Tantras of the 
AgamaSj for the doctrine and practice is given from the standpoint of 
S4dhaaa. It is true that in actual fact we often give accommodation 
to ditfering theories for which logic can find no living room, but it is 
obvious that in so far as man is a worshipper he must accept the world- 
standpoint if ha would not, like KdlidS-Sa, cut from beneath himself 
the branch of the tree on which he sits. Nextly it would be a mistake 
to overlook the possibility of the so-called “Tantrik'^ tradition having 
been fed by ways of thought and practice which were not, in the strict 
sense of the term, part of the Vaidik cult, or in the line of its descent. 

The worship of the Great Mother, the Magna Mater of the near East, 
the Idya Shakti of the Tantras, is in its essentials ( as I have elsewhere 
pointed out ) one of the oldest and most widespread religions of the 
world, and one which in this country was possibly in its origins inde- 
pendent of the Brahmanic religion as presented to us in the Vaidik 
SamhitAs and BrShmanas. If this be so it was later on undoubtedly 
mingled with the Ved&nta tradition so that the Sh^kta faith of to-day 
is a particular presentation of the general Ved^ntik teaching. This is 
historical speculation from an outside slandpoinc. As the Sarvollisa*^^^^^ 
of Sarv^iiandandtha points out, and as is well known to all adherents-" 
of the Shdkta Agamas, Veda in its general sense includes these and, 4 ' 
other Shistras in what is called the great Shatakoti Samhita. What*,, 
ever be the origins of the doctrine ( and this should not be altogether;, " 
overlooked in any proper appreciation of it ), I am here concerned wi^h 
it^ phibeophical 'i*:” .’t as A ■•■r: -=■ to-day in the teachings and 

ptrj^tbe of the Sh-V:. , i*-' l ! v..t- of the igama. This teach iug ' 

some ,'i n pa between the dualism oftibo-' 

I a,iil^bi.a:.gl, ■ 'mV ulka-moniatic interpretation of 
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which, tinless otherwise stated, I refer. Both the Shaiva and Sh^kta 
schools accept the threefold aspect o£ the Supreme known as Prakdsha, 
Timarsha, Prak^sha-vimarsha ; called in Tantrik worship ^'The Three 
Peet " ( Charana-tiitaya ). Both adopt the Thirty-six Tattvas, Shiva, 
Shakti, Saddshiva, Ishvara and ShuddhavidyS. preceding the Pnrusha- 
Prakriti Tattvas with which the Stogkhya commences. For whereas 
these are the nititndte Tattvas in that Philosophy, the Shaiva and 
Sh&kta schools claim to show how Purusha and Prakriti are themselves 
derived from higher Tattvas. These latter Tattvas are also dealt 
with from the Shabda side as Shakti, Ndda, Bindu and as Kalda 
which are the Kriyd of the various grades of Tattvas which are 
aspects of Shakti. The Shikta Tantras such as the Saubhagya- 
ratoS-kara and other works speak of 94 of such KalAs appropriate to 
Sad ^bhiva, tshvara, Eudra, Vishnu, and Brahm4, “Sun”, 'Moon”, and 
" Fire”, ( indicated in the form of the Earn Bija with Chandrabindu 
transposed ) of which 51 are M&trika Kal^ls being the subtle aspects of 
the gross letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. This last is the Mimdngsaka 
doctrine of Shabda adapted to the doctrine of Shakti. Common also 
to both ShAkta and Shaiva Sampradfiyas is the doctrine of the 
Shadadhyd. 

I am not however here concerned with these details but with the 
general concept of Shakti which is their underlying basis. It is sufiB- 
cient to say that ShAkta doctrine is a form of Advaitavada. In reply 
to the question what is 'silent eoncealmenP’ ( goptavjam ) it is said 
Atmihambhdva-hh^vandy^ bhclvayitavyam ityartha. Hitherto greater 
pams have been taken to show the differences between the Darshana® 
than, by regarding their points of agreement, to co-ordinate them 
Bj^tematically. So far as the subject of the present article is concerned, all 
three systems S&ngkhya, M^ykv&da, ShaktivAda, are in general agree- 
ment as to the nature of the formless Consciousness and posit therewith 
afinitising principle called Prakriti, M&yi, and Shakti respectively. 
The main points on which SAngkhya ( at any rate in what has been 
called its classical form) differs from M^yiv^da Veddnta is in its 
two doctrines of the plurality of Atmans on the one hand and the 
reality and independence of Prakriti on the other. When however we 
examine these two Singkhya doctrines closely we find them to be 
mere ^commodations to the infirmity of common thought. A Vedantic 
conclusion is concealed within its dnalistic presentment. PoJ if each 
liberated Mukta ) Purusha u all pervading ( Yibhn \ and rf there 
4* not the slighUwt diffenenc* betwson one and another what is the 
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actual or practical di^erence beiwoea sucli pluralism: and the doctriaa 
of ^tmi ? Again it is dilEcult for tKe ordinary mind to conoeive that 
objects cease to exist when ^'consciousness of objects eeas^. The mind 
naturally conceives of tlreir existing for others, although according to 
the hypothesis it has no right to conceive anything at all. But here 
again what do we find ? In liberation Prakriti ceases lo ^ist for the 
Mukta Pnrusha. In effect what is this bat to say with Yedfinta that 
M4y4 is not a real indepeudent category ( Pad^rtha ) ? In S^ngkhya the 
Purusha principle represents the formless coasoiousness and Prakriti for- 
mative activity, Shangkara, defining Beality as that which exists aS the 
same in all the three times, does not altogether discard these two prin- J 

, ^'4, 

ciples but says that they cannot exist as two independent Kealities. Jt 
He thus reduces the two categories of S&ngkhya, the Furasha Conscious- ^ 
ness and Prakriti Unconsciousness to one Reality the Brahman ; '' 
otherwise the Vikya ‘ all is Brahman^' (Sarvvam khalvidam Brahma) 
is falsified. Brahman however in one aspect is dissociated from, and in 
asEiother associated with, MSy&, whioh in his system takes the place of / 
the S3.tigkhyaa Prakriti. But whereas Prakriti is aa independeid; Reality, 
M&yd. is something which is neither real (Sat^ nor unreal {Aaat) nor partly 
real and partly unreal ( Sadasat ), and which though, not forming part of 
Bsuhcaan, and therefore not Brahman, is yet, though not a second reality, 
iaseparately associated and sheltering with, Brahman (MSydfarahmishritS) 
in one of its aspects : owing what false appearance of reality it has, to the ; 
Brahman with which it is so associated. It is an Eternal Ealsity 
( Mithyibhhti sandtani } unthinkable, alogical, uneXplaiaabie ( Anirva- 


■ehaffitya ). In oi^er points the V edantic MdyS and Sdagkhyan Prakriti ^ 
agree. Though Miyd. is *Dt a second reality but a mysterioUB smae- ^ 
^ng ef which neither reality ner taireality can be affirmed, the fact 
df it at all gives to Slraingkara’s doctrine a tinge of dualista, 

from which hhe Sbdkta theory is free. According t® ScLsgkhya, Prtikrit^s^ 
is aitihough it ^^ages. This guenon of reality is ©ne of definition^ ■ /’ 
Bath Mhlaprikriti and Miyd airs eternal. The world, though a chaag-' A' 
]®g thing, has at least empintsil reality in either view. Both ar®' ‘ ' 


■HneoBsciomamss. Consciousness is reflected on or in unconsdoasne^ : 


^at is to, state one view for, as is known, there is a difference of opinioh^. 
The'ii^t of. Parusha-OottsmousnesB (Chit) is tiirown on the Prakr^* 
^^[fl^i^pasaeSs (Achit) in the form of BaddM. VijnauabMksIai 

a ' msetaal reflection. The Yeddutio ■ PiativimlwivadiHh' ! ' 

IjjiaC.Alhth is I'wiccf.'i ;;i iS^tohfcarmia, a,nd tiie apparent Hkenesa 

1 n.p«Nfcioi4 byitidfc jg 
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Jsva This qies on of ( h dllbhAsa is o le of the mxii pom s> if 
hffbi’ence between MaySv^da and Shakt.\S in Not vithsUnd ig that 
Miya is a falsity, it is not, aeeordiag to Sliangkai’a, a mere negation or 
want of something (Abhiva) but a positive entity ( B ha v^r ■ft pamajni- 
nam ) : that is it is in the nature of a power which veils { Achchh^daka ) 
consciousness, as Prakrit), does in the case of Pnrnsha. The nature of 
the great ^^XJnesplained'’' as it is in Itself, and whether we call it Prakriti 
or MAyft, is unknown. The yoginlhridaya Tantra beautifully says 
that we speak of the Heart of YoginS who is Knower of Herself 
(Toginl svavid) because the heart is the place whence all thiaga 
issue. '‘What man” it says ‘‘knows the heart of a woman f Only 
Shiva knows the Heart of Yoginl'k But from Shruti and its effects 
it is said to be one, all-pervading, eternal, existing now as seed and now 
as fruit, unconscious, conapoaed of Grunas (Gnnamayl); nnperceivable 
except through its effeefs, evolving ( Parinaml ) these effects which are 
its products ; that is the world, which however assumes in each system 
the character of the alleged cause ; that is in Sangkhya the effects are 
real, in Ved&nta, neither - real or nor unreal. The forms psychic or 
physical arise in both eases as conscious unco uscious ( Sadasat } effects 
from the association of Consciousness ( Purusha or Ishvara ) with Un- 
eonsciousuess ( Prakriti or Miyi ). Miyate anena iti Miyd. hlAyft 
is that by which forms are made. This too is the function of Prakriti. 
Mdyd as the collective name of the eternal ignorance ( Ajndna ) produces, 
as the Prapanehashakti, these forms by first veiling ( AvaranaShakti ) 
Consciousness in ignorance and then projecting these forms ( Yikshepa- 
shakti ) from the store of the cosmic Sangskdras. But what is the 
Tamas Guna of the Sdngkhyan Prakriti in effect but pure Avidyd ? 
Sattva is the tendency to reflect consciousness and therefore to reduce 
unconsciousness. Eajas is the aetiviiy ( Kriyd ) which moves Prakriti 
Off Mdyd to manifest in its Tdmasik and Sdttvik aspect. Avidyd msass 
‘‘na vidyate^’, “i.s not seen”, and therefore does not exist. Chit ia 
association with Mdyd does not see Itself as such. The first experience 
of the Soul reawakening after dissolution to world experience is “There is 
nothing” until the Sangsbdras arise from out this massive Ignorance, 

In shore Prakriti and hidyd are like the materia prima of the Thomistie 
philosophy the principle; the activity which “measures out” 

{ Miyate ) that is limits and makes forms ia the formless ( Chit ) 

In one respect Mdyftvdda is a more consistent presentation of 
Advaitavdda than the Shdkta doctrine to which we now proceed. For 
wfailat Shangkara^s system like aU otbem posits the doetrine of aapeoU, 
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ftaying tiiai in oue aspect the Brahman is associated with M;5lyS 
ilsbrai-a ) and that in another it is not ( Parabrahman ) ; yet in neither 
aspect does his Brahraan change. In Shhkta dooirine Shiva does in one 
aspect (Shakti) change. Brahman is changless and yet changes. 
But as change is Only experienced by Jivhtma subject to M^iyi, there 
is not perhaps substantial difference between such a statement and 
that which affirms j changelessuesa and only seeming change. In other 
respects however, to which I now proceed, Sh^kta doctrine is a more 
monistic presentation o£ Advaitavhda. If one were asked its moat 
tjesential characteristic, the reply should be its rejection of the concept 
of unconscious Mdyd as taught by Sbangkara. Shruti says “all is 
Brahman”. Brahman is Consciousness ; and therefore all is conscious-'-' 
ness. There is no second thing called MhyA which is not Brahman 
even though it be “not rear’ “not unreal” ; a definition obviously 
given to avoid the imputation of having posited a second Real. To 
speak of Bmhman and M4yA which is not Brahman is to speak of two 
Categories, however much it may be sought to explain away the second 
by saying that it is “not real” and ^'not unreal” ; a falsity which is yet 
eternal and so forth. Like a certain type of modern Western “New 
Thought”, Shdkta doctrine affirms “all is consciousness" however 
much unconsciousness appears in it. With the boldness and certainty 
bora of a SS,dhakas insight, the Kauldch^t i-yya Sad^nanda says in his 
commentaiy on the 4th Mantra of Isha Upanishad, “The changeless 
Brahman, which is eonsciousness appears in creation as which is 

Brahman, ( Brahmamayl ), consciousness (Chidrapinl) holding in 4, 
Herself unbeginniag (An^di) Karmik tendencies ( ILarmasangskira) 4 
in the form of the three Guuas. Hence She is Glunamayi despite 
being Ohinmayi. As there is no second principle these Gunas 
ate ^Chit-Shakti/ The Supreme DevJ is thus prakkshavimarsha- , '4“ 

e&taarasyarfipinl. , ' ! 

According to Shangkara, man is a Spirit vestured in the . 

MSyik falsities of mind and matter. He accordingly can only establish , 
the unity of tshvara and Jlva by eliminating from the first Sidyd and 
from the second Avidyk; when Brahman is left as common dcuo- 
haiaator,' The Sh^kta eliminates nothing. Man's spirit or AjuaS , 
^iya. His mind and body are Shakti. Shakti and Shiva are OBfe, ' 

j "The- Javitma ig Shiva-Shakti. So is the ParamAtmA. This 

* 1^ > I , d f . 

as the one : the former as the manifold. Man is then 

* ■> - 



-Stuifik. a non Bralimau falsity bu*- Spirit oorermg' Itself 

“ ‘ill ■ ^ 
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Wliai tlwti IS Sliakti and how does it come about that there is 
some principle of uaconsciouness in things , a fact wh,ct. cannot ha 
denied. Shakti comes from the root ‘^shak’’ "^to he ahle’% ‘'to have 
power”. It may be applied to any form of activity. The power to see 
is visual Shakti, the power to burn ia Shakti of fire and so forth » 
These are all forms of activity which are nltimately reducible to the 
Primordial Shakti ( idy^l Shakti ) whence every other form of power 
proceeds. She is called Yogint because of Her connection with all 
things as their origin. It is this original Power which is known in 
worship as Devi or Mother of Many Names. Those who worship the 
Mother, worship nothing “illuaory” or unconscious, but a Supreme 
Conscioasaess, whose body is all forms of consciousness-unconscious- 
ness produced by Her as Shiva's power. Philosophically the Mother 
or Daivashakti is the kinetic aspect of the Brahman. All three systems 
recognise that there is a static and kinetic aspect of things : Purusha,, 
Brahman, Shiva on the one side ; Prakrlti, MdyA, Shakti on the other. 
This is the time-honoured attempt to reconcile the doctrine of a 
changeless Spirit, a changing Manifold, and the mysterious unity 
of the two. For Power ( Shakti ) and the possessor of the Power 
( Shaktimcin ) are One and the same. In the Tantras Shiva constantly 
says to Devi “There is no difference between Thee and Me.” We say 
that the fire burns, but burning is fire. Fire is not one thing and 
baming another. In the supreme transcendental changeless state^ 
Shiva and Shakti exist, for Shiva is never without Shakti. The con- 
nection is that called Avinabh^vasambandha. Conseiausness is never 
without its Power. Power is active Brahman or consciousn^s. Bat 
as there is then no activity they exist in the supreme state as one 
Tattva ( Ebam tattvam iva) ; Shiva as Chit, Shakti as Chidrffpini. Thia 
is the state before the thrill of N&da, the origin of all those currents 
of force which are the universe. According to Shaugkara the Supreme 
Experience contains no trace or seed of objectivity whatever. In terms 
of speech it is an abstract consciousness (JnSna). According to the 
view here expressed, which has been, profoundly elaborated by the 
Kashmir Shalva school, that which appears "without” only so appears 
because it, in some form or other, exists "within”. So also the Sb^kta 
Vishvas^ra Tantra says “what is here is there, what is not here sa 
nowhere.” If therefore we know duality, it must be because the poten- 
tiality of it exists in that from which it arises. The ShaivashAkta 
xdiools thus assume a real derivation of the oruvETse and a causal 
nexus between Brahman and the world According to Shangkara thw 
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notloa of creation ib itself and theie is no i e d *-o find a cause for 

it So it IS held that the supreme experience ( A narsha ) is hy the i>elf 
( Shiva ) of Himself as Shahtij who as such is the Ideal or Perfect 
Universe ; not in the sense of a perfected world of form hut of that 
ultimate formless feeling (Bhitva) of Bliss (Aaanda) or Love which at root 
the whole world is. All is Love and by Love all is attained. The SlAkta 
Tantms compare the state immediately prior to creation with that of a 
grain of gram (Ohanaka) wherein the two seeds ( Shiva and Shakti ) 
are held as one under the single sheath. There is, as it were a Hai- 
thuna in this unity of dual aspect, the thrill of which is giving 
birth to Binda. "When the sheath breaks and the seeds are pushed 
apart, the beginning of a dichotomy is established in the one conscious- 
ness, whereby the “1” and the ^T’his'’ ( Idam or Universe ) appear as 
separate. The speeifle Shiva aspect, is, when viewed through MSyS, 
the Self, and the Shakti aspect, the Not-self. This is to the limited ^ 
consciousness only. In truth the two Shiva and Shakti are ever one 
and the same, and never dissociated. Thus each t>f the Bindus of the 
Kkmakalel are Shiva-Shakti appearing as Purubha-Prakriti. At this 
point Shakti assumes several forms of which the two chief are Chit- , 
ShakM or Chit as Shakti and MAyA Shakti or M&v& as Shakti, M^lyS 
fe not here a mysterious unconscious non-Brahman non-real non-uiireal 
something. It is a form of Shakti, and Shakti is Shiva who is Con- 
sciousness which is real. Therefore Shakti is in itself 

(Svarftpa) Consciousness and Brahman. Being Brahman It is real. 

It is that aspect of conscious power which conceals Itself to Itself. 


■“By veiling the own true form ( Svartl pa =s Consciousness, ) its Shaktis 
always arise” ; as the Spandak&rikS. says ( SvarflpSvarS.ne ehksya shak- 
tayah satatotthitA). This is a Common principle iu all doctrine relating 
to Shakri.' Indeed this theory of veiling, though expressed in another 
form, is common to Sdngkhya and Yeddnta. The difference lies in 
this, that in SAugkhya it is a second independent Principle which veils ; 
in MAyivAda Vedfinta it is the non-brahman (called in perhaps 

■a* somewhat strained fashion a Shakti of tshvara ) which veils ; and in 
Sh^kta Advaitav^da ( for the Sb^ktas are monists ) it is Consciousness 
-which, without ceasing to be such yet, veils Itself. As already stated 
Monistic Shaivas and ShAktas hold certain doctrines in common' 
srKsh 'as -the B6 Tattvas and what are called Shadadhva which also 



i^pse'sr a& _ j^aet of the , teaching of the other Shaiva Schools, In the 3,6' 
-scheme' , M&ya, which is defined as "The sense of dificrenee” 

'.-Sit ^ W that which makes the Self see things pis 
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ent from the Seif iB technically that Tattra which appears at the doe? 
of the pare creation, that is after Shuddhavi<]y4. This M&yi reflects 
and limits in the Pashu or Jira, the Ichchh^, JnSnS, Krlya Shakds 
of t-;hvara. These again are the three Bindus which are “Moon” “Fire” 
and “jSnn”. What are Jn&aa and Kiiy^ ( including Ichchh^ its pre- 
liminary ) on the part of the Pati (Lord) in all beings and things 
(Bh^veshu) which are His body ; it is these two whieh^ together with 
Miy^ the third, are the Sattva, Rajas and Tamas Gunas of the Pashu. 
This veiling power explains how the undabitable element of unconscious- 
ness, which is seen in things exists. Bow, if all be consciousness, is 
that principle there ? 7 he answer is given in the luminous definition 
of Shakti ; “It is the function of Shakti to negate ” ( Nishedha-v^'apira- 
r&pa shabtih ) ; that is to negate consciousness and make it appear to 
Itself as unconscious. In truth the whole world is the Self whether 
as *^P' ( Aham ) or “This” (Idam). The felf thus becomes its own object. 
It becomes object or form that it may enjoy dualistie experience. 
It yet remains what it was in its unitary blissful expeiienee. This is 
the Hternal play in which the Self hides and seeks itself. The formless 
cannot assume form unless formlessness is negated. Eternity is negated 
into finality ; the all pervading into the limited ; the all-knowing into 
the ^‘little knoweP’ ; the almighty into the ‘little doeP’ and so forth. 
It is only by negating Itself to Itself that the Self becomes its own 
object in the form of the universe. 

It follows from the above that to the Shikfca worshipper there is no 
unconscious M§y^ in Shangkara’s sense and therefore there is n® 
ChidShhisa or the reflection of consciousness on nnconscioasness, giving 
the latter the appearance of consciousness which it does not truly posse;®. 
For all is Consciousness as Shakti. “Ahamstrl” as the Advaltabhavo- 
panishad exclaims. In short Shangkara says there is one Reality or 
consciousness and a not-real not-unreal unconsciousness. What is really 
unconscious appears to be conscious by the reflection of the light of con- 
sciousness upon it, Shikta doctrine says cousciouaness appears to be 
anoonscious or more truly to have an element of unconsciousness in it 
( for nothing even empirically is absolutely unconscious) owing tothe 
veiling play of Consciousness Itself a.5 Shakti. 

As with so many other matters, these apparent differences are to 
seme extent a matter of words. It is true that the Vedantists speak of 
of the conscious (Chetana) and unconscious ( Aehetana) but they, like 
the ShSkta AdvaitinS say that the thing in itsdf m ConscjouBneOT 
When tine l» Vivid y dispia^od by of the reflection ( Prativimb* 
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of oouso jusnf' k. a a Tattva, ( such as Baddhi) capable o£ displaying 
tins reflection tl ea we can call that n which it is so displayed cons 
cions. "Where^ though consciousness is all pervading, Chaitanya is not 
so displayed, there we speak of unconsciousness. Thus gross matter 
( Bhtita ) does not reflect Chit and so appears to us as unconscioua. 
1 hough all things are at base consciousness, some appear as more, and 
some as less, conscious. Shangkara explains this by saying that Chai- 
tanya is associated with a non-conscioua mystery or M^yfl which veils 
consciousness, and Chaitanya gives to what is unconscious tho 
appearance of consciousness through reflection. “Reflection’^ is a 
form of pictorial thinking. What is meant is that two principles are 
associated together without the nature (SvarGpa) of either being 
really affected, and yet producing that effect which is Jiva. Shflkta 
doctrine says that all is consciousness, but this same consciousness 
assumes the appearance of changing degrees of unconsciousness, not 
through the operation of anything other than itself ( M^yfl ), but by 
the operation of one of its owa powers 1 Mflyhshakti). It is not un- 
conscious M^yfl in Shangkara’s sense which veils consciousness, but 
Consciousness as Shakti veils Itself, and as so functioning is called 
MflyAshakti. It may be asked bow can Consciousness become Un- 
conciousness and cease to be itself? The answer is that it does not. 
It never ceases to be Consciousness. It appears to itself as J tva to be 
otherwise, and even then not wholly : for as recent scientific investig- 
ations have shown, even so called ^‘brute matter” eshibits the elements 


of that which, when evolved in man, is self-consciousness. If it be 
asked how consciousness can obscure itself partially or at all ; the only 
answer is Aehmtj'cl Shakti, which Mflyd.vS,dins as all other Vedantists 
admit. Of this, as of all ultimates, we must say with the Scholastics 
“omnia exeunt in mysteriura,'” 

Prakriti is then according to Sflngkhya a real independent category 
different from Purusha. This both Mflyflvada and Shalitivflda deny, 
MAjfl is a not real, not-unreal Mystery dependent on, and associated 
with, and inhering in, Brahman ; but not Brahman or any part of 
Brahman. Mflydshakti is not different fi’om Shiva, is real, and is an 
aspect of Brahman Itself. Whilst Brahman as tshvara, is associated 


with Shiva is never associated with anything but Himself. 

Bht the function of all three is the same, namely to make forms in the 
fermle®. It is That by which the Ish vara or Collective Consciousness 
^^uresthe univeme for the individual diva’s experience. Shakti is 
'{ i^hhS ), Knowledge { J nfliia ) and action ( 
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A.11 three are bat differing aspects of the one Shakti. Coaseionsnoss 
and its power or action are at base tile same. It is true that action is 
manifested in matter, that is apparent unconsciousness, but its root, as 
that of ail else, is consciousness. Jn5.aa is self-prored and experienced 
( Svatasiddha ) whereas Kriy^, being inherent in bodies, is perceived by 
others than ourselves. The characteristic of action is the manifestation 
of all objects. These objects again characterised by consciousaess'nneon- 
e ousuess are in the nature of a shining forth ( l.bh4sa ) of Consciousness, 
H ere ^bliSsa is not used in its sense of Chit sadrisba, hut as an intensive 
form of the term Bh^sa, The power of activity and knowledge are only 
differing aspects of one and the same Consciousness, According to 
Shangkara, Brahman has no form of self-determination. Kriyd is a 
function of unconscious Mdyd. When tshvara is said to be a doer 
{ Kartti ) this is attributed ( Aup^dhika ) to Him by ignorance only. 
It follows from the above that there are other material differences 
between Shhkta doctrine and Mdy&vdda, such as the nature of the 
Supreme Experience, the reality and mode of creation, the reality of the 
world, and so forth. The world it is true is not, as the Mahanirv^na 
Tantra says, absolute reality in the sense of unchanging being, for it 
comes and goes. It is nevertheless real, for it is the experience of Shiva 

and Shiva'^s experience is not unreal. Thus again the evolution of the 
world as Abhdsa, whilst resembling the Vivartta of MdydvSda, differs 
from it in holding, as the Sdngkhya docs, that the effect is real and not 
unreal, as Shangkara Contends. To treat of these and other matters 
would carry me beyond the scope of this article which only deals, and 
that in a summary way, with the essential differences and similarities in 
the concepts Prakriti, Mfly^L and Shakti. 

I may however conclude with a few general remarks. The doctrine 
of Shakti is a profound one and I think likely to be attractive to Western 
minds when they have grasped it, Just as they will appreciate the 
Tantrik watchword KriyS or action, its doctrine of progress with and 
through the world and not against it, which is involved in its liberation- 
enjoyment ( Bhukti-mukli ) theory and other matters. The philosophy 
is in any case not as an American writer in his ignorance absurdly called 
it, ‘‘worthless”, “religious Feminism run mad,^ and a “feminization of 
Ved&nta for suffragette Monists”. It is not a “feminization” of any- 
thing, but a distinctive, original, and practioal doctrine worthy of a 
careful rtudy. The Western student will find much in it which is more 
acceptable to generally prevalent thought in Europe and America — . 
|>ia.n m the “ilirmon doctnne ( m itself an. uueuitabj term ) ami the 
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awdifl prachca of th« \ i-dfluans of S-i^ngkara s school. This is not to 
say that ways of reconciliation may not be found by those who go far 
enough. It would not be difficult to show ground for holding that 
ultimately the same intellectual results are attained by viewing the 
matter from the differing stand points of SfldhanS and Siddhi. 

The writer of an interesting article on the same subject in the Pra- 
budha Bharata (August ISld'i states that the Sannya.s2 Totapuri the Guru 
of '^hri E^lmakrlshna maintained that a (M4y,ivddin) Yedantist could not 
believe in Sbakti for if causality itself be unreal there is no need to admit 
any power to cause, and that it is MAyA to apply the principle of 
causation and to say that everything comes from Shakti. The Sanny^si 
was converted to Shftkta doctrine after all. For as the writer well says, 
it is not merely by intelleefcual denial but by living beyond the '^unreal"’ 
that the Real is found. He however goes on to say ‘'the ShaktivAda of 
Tantra is not an improvement on the M^yflvada of Vedinta, ( why of 
Vedanta, rather doctrine of Shangkara J ) but only its syraboHsation 
through the chromatics of sentiment and concept.” It is true that it is 
a form of Vedanta, for all which is truly Indian must be that. It is 
also a fact that the igama as a Shistraof worship is full of Symbolism. 
Intelleotaally however it is an original presentment of VedAnta, and 
from the practical point of view, it has some points of merit which 
MAydvMa does not possess. Varieties of teaching may be different 
presentations of one truth leading to a similar end. But one set of 
“chromatics” may be more fruitful than another for the mass of men. 
It is in this that the strength of the Sh^tkta doctrine and practice lies. 

MAyAvAda is a doctrine which, whether true or not, is fitted only for 
advanced miuds of great intellectuality, and for men of ascetic disposi- 
tion, and of the highest moral development. This is implied in its 
theory of competency (AdhikAra) for Ved Antic teaching. When as is 
generally the case it is not understood, and in some cases when it is 
understood; but is otherwise not suitable, it is liable to be a weakening 
doctrine. The ShAkta teaching to be found in the Tantras has algo its 
profundities wliich are to be revealed only to the competent, and contains 
a practical doctrine for all classes of worshippers ( SAdhaka ). It has, in 
this form for the mass of men a strengthening pragmatical value which 
is beyond dispute. Whether, as some may have contended, it is the 
fndtr of a truer spiritual experience I will not here discuss, for this would 
lead', me into a polemic beyond the scope of my present purpose, which 


^ ixnpartial statement of the respective teachings, on one particulgif 
^ three philoeophical systems here ~~ ^ 
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THE ORIGIN OF MANTRA, 

{mantramayI shakti) 

lliis 19 at one anj the same time a most important as well as ilio*t 
difficult subject in the Tantra Shtlstra ; so difficult that it is not under- 
stood and on this account has been ridiculed. Mantra in the words of 
a distinguished Indian has been called ‘‘meaningless jabber.’^ When 
we find Indians thus talking of their ShAstra it is not surprising that 
Europeans should take it to be of no account. They naturally, though 
erroneously suppose, that the Indian always understands his own beliefs 
and if he says they are absurd it is taken that they are so. Even, how- 
ever, amongst Indians, who have not lost themselves through an English 
Edticalion, the Science of Mantra is largely unknown. There are not 
many students of the MimAngsa now-a-days. The English Educated 
have in this as in other matters generally taken the cue from their 
Western Gurus and passed upou MantravidyA a borrowed condemnation. 
There are those among them (particularly in this part of India) who 
have in the past thought little of their old culture and have been only 
too willing to sell their old lamps for new ones. Because they are new 
they will not always be found to give better light. Let us hope this 
will changCj as indeed it will. Before the Indian condemns his cultural 
inheritance let him at least first study and understand it. It is true 
that Mantra is meaningless — those who do not know its meaning : 
but to those who do, it is not “JabbeF'; though of course like everything 
else it may become, and indeed has become, the sirbject of ignorance and 
superstitious use, A telegram written in code in a merchants’ office wiU 
seem the merest gibberish to those who do not know that code. Those 
who do may spell thereout a tmnsaction bringing lakhs of Rupees ^or 
them who send it and Rupees at least are very “real’', though apt to be 
s^rree, now-a-days. Whether it be true or not MantravidyS is a 
profound science, and, as interpreted by the Sh&kta Agama, is a praetical 
application of Vedantic doctrine. 

At any point in the flow of phenomena we can enter the stream and 
realise therein the changeless Real. The latter is everywhere and in all 
things and k hidden in, and manifested by, sound as by all else. Any 
orm (and all which is not the Eofmless is that) can be pierced by the 
mind and union may he had therein with the Devatd who is at its core. 
It matters not what that form may be And why ? What I have said 
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eonceraing Shakti giv« the answer AH 13 Shakti All la Consc ona 
ness. We deaire to think and speak. This is Ichchha Shakti. 
We make an effort towards realization. This is Ktiyi Shakti. 
We think and know. This ia Jn&na Shakti, Throngh Prftna- 
another form of Shakti, we speak ; and the word we utter is 
Shakti mantramayi. For what is a letter (Varna) which is made into 
syllahles (Pada) and sentences (Vikya) ? It may be heard in speech, 
thus affecting the sense of hearing. It may he seen as a form in 
wilting. It may he tactually sensed by the blind through the per« 
forated dots of Braille type. The same thing thus affects the various 
senses. But what is the thing which does so. The senses are Shakti 
and so is the objective form which evokes the sensation. Both are in 
themselves Shakti as Chit Shakti and M 4 y 4 Shakti and the Svardpa of 
these ia Chit or Peeling-Consciousness. When, therefore, a Mantra ia 
realised ; when there is what is called in the Shdstra Mantra-Chaitanya, 
what happens is the union of the conseiousness of the Sddhaka with 
that Consciousness which manifests in the form of the Mantra. It is tiis 
rmmn which makes the Mantra ‘ Vork.^’ 


The subject is of such Importance in the Tantras that their other 
name is Mantra-Shd-stra. But what is a Mantra ? Commonly Orien- 
talists and others describe Mantra as ‘‘Prayer/’ “Formulae of Worship/^ 
‘ Mystic syllables'” and so forth. These are but the superficialities of 
those who do not know their subject. Wherever we find the word 
‘'hryatic” we may be on our guard : for it is a word which covers much 
ignorance. Thus Mantra is said to be a “mystic” word ; Yantra a 
“mystic” diagram and Mudrd a “mystic” gesture. But have these 
definitions taught us anything? No, nothing. Those who framed 
th^ definitions knew nothing. And yet, whilst I am aware of no work 
in. any Enropean language which shows^ a knowledge of what Mantra 
i|p or. of its science (Maniravidyai, yet there is perhaps no subject which 
has been so ridiculed ; a not unusual attitude of ignorance. There is a 
diffused lower mind which says “what I do not understand is 
l.bsurd.’'' But this science, whether well-founded or no't, is not that, 
^hose who 80 think might except Mantras which are prayers .and the 
of- which they undemtand ; for with prayer the whole world 
'Fat 'such appreciation itself displays a lack of understanding. ■ 
Al^anw'fny'hensed as a prayer. But there is nothing necessaifly 
.holy or prayr''r:i' al- in Mantra as some think. 

‘‘^inirk’' comoB from the root to think, Jt ik 

w||& alone of aB oteriwu w 
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Ttiiaker ^‘Tra. comes fr m tlie root ti5. foi theeffiect of a Mantra wLeo 
used witK that end is to save him who utters and realises it. Mantra i* 
thus Thought-movement vehicled by, and expressed in, speech. Its 
Svarhpa is, like all else, constsoosness (Chit) which is the Shabda- 
brahman. A Mantra is not merely sound or letters. This is a form in 
which Shabti manifests Herself. The mere utterance of a Mantra 
without knowing its meaning and without realisation of the eonseioua- 
nsss which Mantra manifests ie a mere movement of the lips and 
nothing else. We are then in the outer husk of conscidusness ; just aa 
we are when we identify ourselves with any other form of gross matter 
which is, as it were, the "crust” (as a friend of mine has aptly called it,) 
of th(^e subtler forces which emerge from, the Yoni or Cause of all who 
is in Herself Consciousness (Ohidr^piniX When the SSdhaka knows 
the meaning of the Mantra he makes an advance. But this is nos 
enough. He must through his consciousness realise that Consciousness 
which appears in the form of the Mantra and thus attain Mantra- 
Chaitanya. At this point thought is vitalised by contact with the 
centre of all thinking. At this point again thought becomes truly 
vital and creative. Then an effect is created by the realisation thus 
induced. 

The creative power of thought is now receiving increasing accept- 
ance iu the West wbieh is in some cases taking over, and in others, 
discovering anew, for itself what was taught by the anoienta in this 
country. Because they have discovered it anew they call it "New 
Thought^’; hut its fundamental principle ie as old as the Upanishads which 
said "what you think that you become.'^ All recognise this principle 
in the limited form that a man who thinks good becomes good and he 
who is ever harbouring bad thoughts becomes bad. But the Indian and 
^‘New thought'’ doctrine is more profound than this. In Yedantic India 
thought has been ever held creative. The world is a creation of the 
thought ( Chit shakti associated with Shakti) of the Lord (fshviua 

?s.nd Ishvarl ). Her and Hig thought is the aggregate, with almighty 
powers of all thought. But each man is Shiva and easi attain Bis 
powers to the decree of his ability to consciously realise himself as sueh. 
Thought now works in man’s small magic just as it first worked in the 
grand mescal display of the "Worfd-Creator. Bach man is in various 
d^?ees a creator. Thought is as real as any form of gross matter. 
Indeed it is more real in the sense that the world is itself a projection 
of the world-thought, which again is nothing but the aggregate in the 
form of the Baiig»k4tM Or impr«asion* of past txpeneuoc which give 
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use to the woild The universe exists for each Jiva heeaube he consciouely 
or unconsciously wills it. It exists for the totality of beings because 
of the totality of Sangsharas which are held in the Great Womb of the 
manifesting Chit Itself. There is theoretically nothing that man can- 
not accomplish for he is at base the Accomplisher of all. But in practice 
he can only aeeompUsh to the degree that he identifies himself with the 
Supreme Consciousness and Its forces which underlie^ are at work iuj 
and manifest as the universe. This is the basal doctrine of all magic, 
of all powers ( Siddhi ) including the greatest Siddhi which is Liberation 
itself. He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman to the extent of his 
‘'knowing’’’. Thought reading, thought transference, hypnotic sugges- 
tion, magical projections (Mokshana) and shields (Grahana) are be- 
coming known and practised in the West, not always with good results. 
jB'or this reasons some doctrines and practices are kept concealed. Pro- 
jection ( Mokshana) the occultist will understand. But Grahana, I may 
here explain, is not so much a “fence" in the Western sense, to which 
use a Kavaeba is put, but the knowledge of how to “catch" a mantra 
thus projected. A stone thrown at one may be warded off or caught 
and if the person so wishes thrown back at him who threw it. So may 
a mantra. It is not necessary, however, to do so. Those who are 
sheltered by their own pure strength, automatically throw back all evil 
infiuencefe,''which coming back to the ill-wisher harm or destroy him. 
Those familiar with the Western presentment of similar matters will 
more readily understand than those who like the Orientalist and Mis- 
sionary know nothing of occultism and regard it as superstition. Bor 
this reason their presentment of Indian teaching is so often ignorant 
and absurd. The occultist, however, will understand the Indian doc- 
trine which regards thought like mind, of which it is the operation, as 
a Power or Shakti ; something, therefore, very real by which man can 
accomplish things for himself and others. Kind thoughts without a 
word will do good to all who surround us and may travel round the 
world to distant friends. So we may suffer from the ill-wishes of those 
vfko -Buirbund us even if such wishes do not materialise into deeds. 
’Udepaihy is the transference of thought from a distance without the 
Of the ordinary sense organs. So in initiation the thought of a true 
thrty pass to his disciple all his powers. Mantra is thus a Shakti 
f '.Man;™— liakii ) which lends itself impartially to any use. Man ean 
' b'lnscl: wit!i miy of nature’s forces and for any end. Thus- to 

"T^Efects of Mantra, it may be used toin^uiey^*^ 
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13 by some aiid to be effected. So ibe Vishatt-PuiSns. speaks of getter- 
tioa by will power, as some Westerns believe wili be tbe ease when man 
J>as3es beyond the domination of bis gross sheath and its physical instru- 
ments. Children will then again be ‘‘mind-born". By Mantra the 
Homa fire may be lit. By Mantra, again, in the Tantrifc initiation 
called Vedha-dlkshh there is such a transference of power from the 
Guru to his disciple that the latter swoons under the impulse of the 
thought-power which pierces him. But the spiritual aspect of Mantra 
IS that from which it derives its suffis ( tr^yate ) and by which man 
identifies himself with That which is the ground of all spiritual thought. 
Ill short Mantra is a power ( Shakti ) in the form of idea clothed with 
sound. Whatj however, is not yet understood in the West is the parti- 
cular Thought-science which is MantravidyS or its basis. Much of 
the ‘‘New thought’’’ Jacks this philosophical basis which is supplied by 
Mantra-vi^yff resting itself on the Vedantik doctrine. Mantra-vidyS. 
is thus that form of S&dhanA by which union is bad with the Mother 
Shakti in the Mantra form ( Mantramayi ) which leads to Her Sthhlft 
and Shkshma aspects respectively. The S&dhaka passes from the fii^ 
to the second. This SAdhanA works through the letters as other forms 
of S&dhanh work through form in the shape of the Yantra, Ghata or 
Pratima. All such S^ldhana belongs to Shiktopaya Yoga as distinguished 
from he introspective meditative processes of ShSmbhavopaya which 
seeks more directly the realisation of Shakti \ the end common to both. 
The Tantrik doctrine as regards Shabda is that of the Mimftngsa with 
this exception that it is modified to meet its main doctrine of Shakti. 

In order to understand what a Mantra is, 'we m'ust kno'W ite cosmic 
history. The mouth speaks a word. What is it and whence has it come ? 
As regards the evolution of consciousness as the world I refer yon to my 
lectures on ‘Ghit-shakti and MSya-shakti’ dealing with the 36 Tattvas. 
Ultimately there is consciousness which in its aspect as the great “V* aces 
the object part of itself and then as other than itself and thus has 
experience of the universe. This is achieved through Shakti who in the 
words of the Khmakalltvil^sa is the pure mirror in which Shiva experiences 
Himself ( Shivarhpa-vimarsba-mrmalMarsba ). Neither Shiva nor 
Shakti alone suffice for creation. Shivardpa here=sSvar’apa = Aham 
ityevam^kiram, that is the form (of experience) which consists in 
'he notion of ‘'I”. Shakti is the pure mirror for the manifestation of 
Shirans experiences as “I” (Aham). Aham ityevam rftpam jnSnam 
tasya prakSshane nirmalAdarsha ; , as the commentator Amrit^nanda 
'V 2 ) snye The notaou s of course »imilar to that of the reflection 
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ct FurafiBa on P t iti as Sa tvatnayi Buddfai and o£ Bialiniaiioii\r4j4 
From the Ma'' ^ ect statngf ,a haii ( Shakti Tatfcva } asso 
dated with SIsiva ( Shiva Tattva : thfre tvas produced i'vida and from 
NS-da, came Biudu which to distinguish it from other Biudus is 'known 
as the causalj supreme or Great Biiidu IC^raua, Para, Mabdhindii ). 
This is very clearly set forth in the SnSradA Tilaka a Tantrik work by 
an author of the Kashmirian School which was formerly of great 
authority among the Bengal ShS-ktas. I have dealt with this subject 
in detail in my ^‘Studies in the Mantra Shistra”. Here I only sum- 
marise conclusions. 

The Sh^radi says — ^From the Sakala Parameshvara who is Saehhid^- 
nanda issued Shakti 5 from Shakti came N&da ; and from N^da issued 
Bxndu. 

Sachchid&nandavibhavAt saiaMi parameskz<ardt 
Asickchhaktistato nAdo n&dAd bindusamudbJiavJth. 


Here the Sakala Parameshvara is Shiva Tattva. Shakti is 
Shakti Tattva wherein are Samanl, Yy^pinl and Anjanl Shaktia, 
Nada is the first produced source of Mantra, and the subtlest 
form of Shabda of which Mantra is a manifestation. N^da is 
threefold as Mahanftda or N&dinta and Nirodhini representing the 
first moTing forth of the Shabda Brahman as NMa, the filling up of 
the whole universe with NAddnta and the specific tendency towards the 
next state of nnmanifested Shabda I’cspectively. N^da in its three 
forms is in the SadAkhya Tattva. Ndda becoming slightly operative 
towards the “speakable” (Vdchya), [the former operation being in 
regard to the thinkable (Mantavya)] is called Ardhachandra which 
develops into Bindn. Both of these are in tshvara Tattva. This 
JlahS^bindu becomes threefold as the KAmakalA. The undifferentiated 
SbabdabiaJiman or Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifested 


Shabda and Artha is an unity of couseiousnegs ( Chaitanya ) which then 
eatpresses itself in three-fold function as the three Shaktis, IchchM, 
JnAna, Kriy^ ; the three Gunae Sattva, Eajas, Tamas ; the three Bindus 
fE^lryya) which are Sun, Moon and Fire- the three Devatie, Rudra, 
Yi^au, Brahm 4 and so forth. These are the product of the union of 
Prakdsha and Vimarsha Shakti, This Triangle of Divine Desire is -the 
li^nakald^ or Creative Will and Its first subtle manifestation, the cause 
' tee TOxVeTSe which is personified as the Greats Devi Tripueasundarl, 
the, Kftmc'fih'.iii'fi ai -I K^i^shvari the object of worship in tec igama?i. 


KftmakaUv=;il'ri as expired in the work of that nam® is, tee man^ 

«€ Shaktv tee .^T5»t 


f'l,***-*, y,,Yl i? 
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which develops through the inherent power ot Xte thought-activity 
( Timareha Shakti ) into the universe, losing aa JWa the knowledge of its 
true nature and the secret of its growth through McLyd-^hakti. Here then 
there appears the duality of subject aud object ; of mind and matter of the 
word (Shabda) and its meaning (Artha), The one is not the cause of the 
other, but each is inseparable from, and concomitant with, the other as » 
bifurcation of the undifferentiated nnity or Shabdabrahmau whence 
they proceed. The one cosmie movement produces at the same time 
the mind and the object which it cognises ; names (_Ndina) and language 
(Shabda) on the one hand ; and forms (E.tipa) or object (Artha) on the 
other. These are all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaneous move- 
ment and therefore each aspect of the process is related the one to the 
other. The genesis of Shabda is only one aspect of the creative process 
namely that in which the iJrahman is regarded as the Author of 
Shabda and Artha into which the undifferentiated Shabdabrahman 
divides Itself. Shakti is Shabdabrahman ready to create hotli Shabda 
and Artha on the differentiation of the Parabindu into the K^makald 
which is the root (Mula) of all Mantras. Shabdabrahman is Supreme 
“Speech” (Parti Vak) or Supreme Shabda (Para Shabda). Prom this 
fourth state of Shabda there are three others — Pashyanil, Madbyamd 
and Vaikhari, which are the *hahda aspect of the stages whereby' the 
seed of formless ismsciousness explicates into tbe multitudinous concrete 
ideas (expressed in language) of the mental world the counterpart of tim 
objective universe. But for the last three states of sound the body is 
req^nired and, therefore, they only exist in the Jlva. In the latter the 
Shabdabrahman is in the form of Kuadaiinl Shakti in the Muli- 
dhdra Chakra. In Kundaliul is Parashabda. This develops into the 
“MAtrikA^’ or ‘Hiittie Mothers” which are tbe snbtie forms of the grass 
manifested lettere ; Varna). Tlte letters make up syllables (Pada) and 
syllables make sentences (Ydkya) of which elements the Mantra is 
composed. Para ShaMa in the body developes into Paohyantl Shabda or 
Shakti of general movement ('amanya bpanda; ixiated in the tract 
from the MAlddMra to the Manipffra associated with Manas. It then 
in the tract upwards to the Andhata becomes Madhyami or Hiranya- 
garbha scaiad with particularised movement (Vishesha Spanda) asso- 
dated with Bnddhi-Tattva. V^yu proceeding upwards to the throat 
express®! itself in, spoken speech which is Yaikharl or Vlrht Shabda. 
Kow it is that the Mantra issues from the mouth and is heard by the ear. 
Because the one cosmic movement produces the ideating mind and its 
Meompanyii^ Shabda imd tiie obyeots cogmsul or Artha, the ve 
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force of the universe is identified with the MStrikls and Varna^. and 
Bevl is said to be formed Of the letters from A to Ha which are the 
gross espreebions of the forces called MStrikd ; which again arc not 
different from, but are the same forces which evolve into the universe of 
mind and matter, These Vai'nas are for the same reason associated 
with certain vital and physiological centres of the body the basis of 
psychological function wbicli centres are produced bj the same power 
which gives birth to the letters. It is by virtue of these centres and 
their controlled area in the body that all the phenomena ot Imman 
psychosis run on and keep man in bondage. The creative force is the 
union of Shiva and Shakti and each of the letters (Varna) produced 
therefj'om and thei’eby are part and parcel of that Force and are, there- 
fore, Shiva and Shakti in those particular forms. For this reason the 
Tantra Sh^Lstra says that DevatA and Mantra composed of letters, 
are one. In short, Mantras are made of letters, (Varna). Letters are 
M&trika* Matrika is Shakti and Shakti is Shiva. Through Shakti 
one with Shiva, Kida-Shakti, Bindn Shakti, the Shahdabrahman or 
Para Shabda, arise the Md-trika, Varna, Pada, VSkya of the lettered 


Mantra or manifested Shabda. 


But what is Shabda or "Sound ^ ? Here the ShSkta Tantra Shdstm 
follows the Miindngsa doctrine of Shabda with such, modifications as 
are necessary to adapt it to its doctrine of tShakti. Sound ( Shabda ) 
which is a quality (Guua ) of ether Akdsba ) and is sensed by hearing 
is twofold namely lettered (Varn&tmaka Shabda) and unlettered or 
Dhvani ( Hhvanyatmata Shabda > The latter is caused by the strik-ing 
of two things together and is meaningless, Shabda on the contrary 
which is Anhhata ( a term applied to the Heart Lotus ) is that Brahman 
sound which ia not caused by the striking of two things together; 
Itcttered sound is composed of sentences ( Vdkya ) words ( Pada ) and 
letters ( Vama). Such sound has a meaning, Shabda manifesting aS 
speech ia said to be eternal. This the Naiydyikas deny saying that it is 
tianritory. A word is uttered and it is gone. This opinion the 
Misadngsa denies saying that the perception of lettered sound must be 
diatihguiahed from lettered sound itaelf. Perception, is due to Bhvani 


Caused b/ the striking of the air in contact with the vocal organs namely 
ptiiate and tongue and so forth. Before there is Blivasi 
he the striking of one thing against another. It is not the 
^wha^ ie the lettered Shabda. THs manifests it- The 
by the formatioa of the vocal organs in 
Ht-. ♦/> tkA menial movemtutLOV (1^1^ 
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wliich bj il e ' mH th s aeekb outwaid ex | rmioa la audibls sound Jt 
js tins percej>t!on wlneh is transitory for the Dhvani which manifests 
ideas in language is such. But lettered sound as it is in itself that is 
as the Consciousness manifesting as Idea expressed in speech is eternal. 
It was not produced at the moment it was perceived. It was only 
manifested by the Dhvani, It existed before, as it exists after, such 
manifestation just as a jar in a dark room which is revealed by a flash 
of lightning ia not then produced, nor does it cease to exist on its 
ceasing to be perceived through the disappearance of its manifester the 
lightning. The air in contact with the voice organs reveals sound in 
the form of the letters of the alphabet and their combinations ia words 
and sentences. The letters are produced for hearing by the person 
desiring to speak and become audible to the ear of others through the 
operation of unlettered sound or Dhvani. The latter being a manifester 
only, lettered Shabda is something other than its manifester. 

Before describing the nature of Shabda in its different forms of 
development it is necessary to undemtand the Indian psychology of 
perception. At each moment the Jtva is subject to innumerable 
influences which from all quarters of the Universe pour upon Mm. 
Only those reach his Consciousness which attract his attention and are 
thus selected by his Manas. The latter attends to one or other of these 
eense-impressions and conveys it to the Buddhi. When an object 
( Artha ) is presented to the mind and perceived the latter is formed 
mto the shape of the object perceived. This is called a mental Trittf 
( modification ) which it is the object of Yoga to suppresss The mind 
as a Yritti is thus a representation of the outer subject. But in 
BO far as it is such representation the mind is as much an objeot as the 
outer one. The latter that is the physical object Is called the groes 
object ( Sthhla artha ) and the former or mental impression is called the 
snhUe object ( Shkshma artha ). Bat .besides the object there ia the mind 
which perceives it. It follows that the mind has two aspects in one of 
which it is the perceiver and in the other the perceived in the form of the 
mental formatlop (Vritti) which in creation precedes its outer projection 
and after the creation follows as the impression produced in the mind 
hy the sensing of a gross physical object. The mental impression and 
the physical object exactly correspond for the physical object is in fact 
but a projection of the cosmic ima^nation though it has the same 
reality as the mind has j no more and no less. The mind is thus both. 

((JrAhain) and cogniaed (GrChya) revealer [PmkSahafco) 
md revealed ( Prakishya ) denoter ( Vdchaia) and ( Vaohys). 
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(tie Bimd percdues aa object it is tiansformed to the shape of 
tl at object So the laiad -wbicli thinks of the Dmnity which it wor- 
ehips ( Ishtadev-ati ) is at length throngh continued dei^otion trasformed 
into the likeness of that Devatcl. By allowing the Devat^ thus to 
occupy the mind for long it becomes as pure as the Devat^, This is a 
fundamental principle of Tantrik Sldfiand or religious practice. The 
object perceived is called Artha a term which comes from the root “Ri’' 
which, means to get to know, to enjoy. Artha is that which is known 
and which therefore is an object of enjoyment. The mind aa Artha 
that is in the form of the mental impression is an exact reflection of the 
outer object or gross Artha. As the outer object is Artha so is the 
interior subtle mental form which corresponds to it. That aspect of the 
mind which cognises is called Shabda or iS^Ama ( name ) and that aspect 
in which it is its own object or cognised is called Artha or R-ftpa (form ). 
The outer physical object of which the latter is in the individual an 
impression is also Artha or Jlitpa, and spoken Speech is the outer 
Shabda. The mind is thus from the Mantra aspect Shabda and Artha, 
terms corresponding to the Yedantic Ndma and BApa or concepts 
and concepts obj'eotified. As the Veddnta says the whole creation is 
hfama and Bftpa. Mind as Shabda is the Power ( Sbakti ) the 
function of which is to distinguish and identify ( Bhedasangsargavritti 
Bhakti ). 


Just as the body is caugal, subtle and gross, so is Shabda, of which 
there are four states ( BhAva ) called Parft, Pashyantl, Madhj^amS and 
Taikhart. Para sound is that which exists on the difFerentiation of the 
Mahflbindn before actual manifestation. This is motionless causal Shabda 


in Eundalinl in the Mnl&dhSira centre of the body. That aspect of it in 
which it commences to move with a general that is non-partieniarised 
motion ( SAmAnya Spanda ) is Pashyantl whose place is from the MA14- 
dhAra to the ManipAra Chakra the next centre. It is here associated 
with. Manas. These represent the motionless and first moving fshvara 
aspect of Shabda. MadhyamA Shabda is associated with Badd,hi. It 
is Hiranyagarbha sound (IirranyagarbharApa) extending from Pashyantl 
to the heart. Both MadhyamA Shabda which is the inner "naming''’ by 
the cognitive aspect of mental movement as also its Artha or sublje 
( SAkshma) object ( Artha ) belong to the mental or subtle body 
or Lmga’sharira). Perception is dependent on disthigmsh- 
mg and iile'ut,i;]caf,itir:. lathe perception of an object that p^t of {ife 
riffyjifiiee dirti^gnwhe* aod thos "naww’’ -or 
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niiingf part IB, from tlK SI atjJa aspe subtle SiabJ* «niJ tiuit p*»i of 
It which tahes the shape of and thus constitutes the object ( » shape 
which coir^poads with the oater thing ) is subtle Artha. The 
perception of an object is thus consequent on the simultaneous function-' 
ing of the mind in its twofold aspect as Shabda and Artha which' are 
in indissoluble relation with one another as cognjser ( Gr&haka ) and 
cognised ( Gr^hya ), Both belong to the subtle body. In creation 
Madhyamd Shabda first appeared. At that moment there was no outer 
Artha. Then the Cosmic Slind projected ibis inner Madhyamil Artha 
into the world of sensual experience and named it in spoken speech 
(Vaikharl Shabda). The last or Yaikhari Sliabda is uttered speech 
developed in the throat issuing from the mouth. This is VirSt Shabda. 
yaikhari Shabda is therefore language or gross lettered sound. Its 
corresponding Artha is the physical or gross object which language 
denotes. This belongs to the gross body ( Sthfila sharSra ). Madhyatni 
Shabda is mental movement or ideation in its cognitive aspect and 
hladhyam^. Artha is the mental impression of the gross object. The 
inner thought-movement in its aspect as ShabdArtha and considered both 
in its knowing aspect ( Shabda ) and as the subtle known object ( Artha ) 
belongs to the subtle body ( SAkshma shartra ). The cause of these two 
is the first general movement towards particular ideation (Pasbyantl) 
from the motionless cause FarS. shabda or Supreme Speech. Two forms 
of inner or hidden speech, causal and snbtle, accompanying mind move- 
ment thus precede and lead up to spoken language. The inner forms 
of ideatiag movement constitute the subtle, and the uttered sound the 
gross, aspect of Mantra which is the manifested Shahdahfahman. 

The gross Shabda called Vaikharl or uttered speech and the gross 
Artha or the physical object denoted by that speech are the projection 
of the subtle Shabda and Artha through the initial activify of the 
Shahdabrahman. into the world of gross sensual perception. Therefore 
in the gross physical world Shabda means language that is sentence, 
words and letters which are the expression of ideas and are Mantra. In 
the subtle or mental world MadhyamA Shabda is the Shabda aspect of 
the mind which ‘^names^' in its aspect as cogniser and Artha is the same 
mind in its aspect as the mental object of its cognition. It is defined 
to he the outer in the form of the mind. It is thus similar to the state 
of dreams ( Svapna), as Parashahda is the causal dreamless ( Sushupti ) 
and Taikhart the waking ( Jdgmt ) state. Mental Artha is a SangskiLra, 
■It hnpioanon left on the snbtle body by previoua exponence which is 
recalled when the Jlva reawakea to world eiper ence aud recoUecte the 
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experience temporanly lost m the cosmic dreamless state (Sushupti) 
which 13 destructaou ( Pralaya ) What la it which arouses this Sangs- 
k&ra ? As an effect ( Kriyd ) it must hare a cause ( KArana ). This 
K^lrana is the Shahda or Hame ( Nima) subtle or gross corresponding 
to that particular Artha. When the word ‘'G-hata'’ is uttered this erokes 
in the mind the image of an object namely a jar ; just as the presentation 
of that object does. In, the Hiranyagarbha state Shabda as SangskSra 
worked to evoke mental images. The whole world is thus Shabda and 
Artha that is Name and Form (Ndma rffpa). These two are inseparably 
associated. There is no Shabda without Artha or Artha without Shabda. 
The Greek word Logos also means thought and word combined. There 
13 thrra a double line of creation, Shabda and Artha ; ideas and language 
together with their objects. Speech as that which is heard or the outer 
manifestation of Shabda stands for the Shahda creation. The Artha 
creation are the inner and outer objects seen by the mental or physical 
vision. Prom the cosmic creative standpoint, the mind comes first and 
from it is evolved the physical world according to the ripened Saugs- 
k^ras which led to the existence of the particular existing universe. 
Therefore the mental Artha precedes the physical Artha which is an 
evolution in gross matter of the former. This mental state corres- 
ponds to that of dreams ( Svapna) when man lives in the mental world 
only. After creation which is the waking ( Jdgrat } state there is for 
the individual an already existing parallelism of names and objects. 

Uttered speech is a manifestation of the inner naming or thought. 
This thought-movement is similar in men of all races. When an 
Englishman or an Indian think of an object the image is to both the 
^me whether evoked by the object itself or by the utterance of its 
name. Por thb reason a thought-reader whose cerebral centre is m 
rapport with that of another maj read the hidden ‘‘speech” that is the 
thought of &ne whose spoken speech he cannot understand, Thus 
whilst the thought-movement is similar in all men the expre^on of it 
as Vaifeharl Shabda differs. According to tradition there was once tea 
■nniverSal langaagc. According to the Biblical account this was so bef-ore 
the confution of tongues at the Tower of Babel. Similarly there is, it is 
ssdd, in the Bigveda a mysterious passage which speaks of the “Three 
aitfd ^ree Mothers” by whose action like that of the Elohim “all 
speech” was made into that which was not so, *Kor is 
- we ci^ttder that dtffen^iace int grpsw 4 dlap ^ 

lu the course of time- If tim 
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gaise for men then tiiere would be bafc one k.&f na^ Bat now 'Uas » 
not so. Eacial ebaracteristjos and physical condit.ons such as the 
nature o£ the vocal orgaaSj climate, inherited impressioas and so forth 
di&r. Therefore so also does language- Bat for each particular man 
spoaking any particular language the uttered name of any object is the 
gross expression of his inner thought-movement. It evokes that 
movement and again, expresses it. It evokes the idea and the idea 
13 eonsdousness as mental operation. That operation can be so 
intensified as to be itself creative. This is Mantra-Chaitasya. 

It is said in the Tantra Shistras that the fifty letters of the 
alphabet are in the six bodily Chakras called MftlhdbSra, SvddishtbAa% 
Manip-flra, An^hata, Vishuddha, and AjnS. These 80 letters malti- 
plied by 20 are in the thousand-petailed Lotns or Sahasr^ra. 

Brom the above account it will be understood that when it is said 
that the "Letters” are in the six bodily Chakras it is not to be supposed 
that it is intended to absurdly affirm that the letters as written shapes, 
or as the uttered sounds which are heard by the ear are there. The 
letters in this sense, that is as gross things, are manifested only in 
speech and writing. This much is clear. But the precise significance of 
this statement is a matter of some difficulty. There is in fact no subjeot 
which presents more difficulties than Mantravidyfl. whether considered 
generally or in relation to the particular matter m hand. 

What proceeds from the body is in it in subtle or eaueal form. 
Why, however, it may be asked are particular letters ass^ned -to parti- 
cular Chakras. I have heard several explanations given wkidi do not 
in my opinion bear the test of examination. 

If the arrangement he not artificial for the purpose of Sidhani fee 
simplest explanation is that which follows Brom the Brahman stfe 
produced the five BbAtas Ether, Air, Eire, Water, ^rtb, in the ardgr 
stated ; and from them issued the six Obaki^ from . to 
MAladhclra. The iettess are ( with the exception neast stated. ): pil#eed 
in fee Chakras in their alphabetical order j that is fee Towels sas heia^ 
fee first lettere or Shaktis of fee consonants { which isannofc be pre- 
nouiK^d without them ) are plased in the Yishoddha Chfera : the first 
consonant Ka in Andhata and so forth until fee M'fllddhdra wherein 
are set the last four letters from Ys to Ba. Thus in AjnSi feexeare 
’Ha and Ksha as bmug BrahmabSjas. In fee next or Yisfauddha Chakra 
are the 16 vOweh< wlfidi oJtdgiJiSted fiiat. Therfafore feey are pjaccd 
m Yuhuddha fee efecnal nth*r also having ongmstai finsi. 
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The same pnnciple apphes to the other letters in the other Chakras 
namely Ka to Tha (12 letters and petals) in An&hata; Da to Pha 
( 10 ) in Manipdra ; Ba to La ( 6 ) in Svddishthdna ; and Va to Sa ( 4 ) 
in MtllAdbclra. The connection between particular letters and the 
Chakras in ■which they are placed are f'Urther said to be due to the 
fact that in uttering any particular letter the Chakra in which 
it is placed and its surroundings are brought into play. The sounds of 
the Sanskrit alphabet are classified according to the organs used 
in their articulation and are guttural (hLantha) palatals ( Tdlu ) cerebrals 
( Mdrddhd ) dentals ( Danta ) and labials ( Ostha ). "When so articula- 
ted each letter it is said ''touches^' the Chakra in which it is and m 
which on this account it has been placed. In uttering them certain 
Chakras are'affected ; that is brought into play. This it is alleged 
will he found to be so if the letter is carefully pronounced and atten- 
tion is paid to the accompanying bodily movement. Thus in uttering 
Ha tha head ( Ajucl ) is touched and in uttering the deep-deated Va the 
basal Chakra or MfilAdhfira. In making the first sound the forehead 
is felt to be affected, and in making the last the lower part of the body 
around the root-lotus, Th'Is is the theory put forth as accounting for 
the position of the letters in -the Chakras. 

A Mantra is, like everything else, Shakti, But the mere utterance 
of a Mantra without more is a mere movement of the lips. The mantra 
must be awakened ( prabuddha ) just like any other Shakti if effect is 
to he had therefrom. This ia the union of sound and idea through a 
knowledge of the Mantra and its meaning. The recitation of a Mantm 
without knowing its meaning is practically fruitless. I Kty '‘practi- 
cally^^ because devotion, even though it he ignorant, is never wholly 
void of fruit. But a knowledge of the meaning is not enough ; for it 
is possible by reading a book or receiving oral instructions to get to 
know the meaning of a Mantra, without anything further following. 
Each Mantra is the embodiment of a particular form of Consciousness 
or Shakti, This is the Mantra-Shakti. Consciousness or Shakti also 


axiets in the form of the Sidhaka. The object then is to unite these 
two, when thought is not only in the outer husk hut is vitalised by will 
knowledge and action through its conscious centre in union with that 

of the Manti^. The latter is Devatcl or a particular manifestation of 
Shakti ; and the S^dhaba who identifies ^himself therewith, identifies 


himself wdth that Shakti. According to Yoga when the mind is con- 
efesrtrated gn any object it ia unified with it. When man is so identified 
:V!^^^k!^adSa'Gr'Tat^ai then the power of objects to bind ceases, and he 
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becomet the controller Thtu la Kandalml Yoga the static boilj ShaVti 
iierces ths Ohakras to meet Shiva-Shakti ia the SahaerSm. As the 
SSdbaka is, throagh the power of the rising Shakti, identified with 
each of the centres, Tattvas and MhtrikA Shaktis they cease to bind 
natil passing through ail he attains SamAdhi. As the Taimas are 
Shiva-Shakti, concentration on. them draws the mind towards, and then 
unifies it with, the DeTatd which is one with the Mantra. The DevatA 
of the Mantra is only the creative Shaiti assuming that particular form. 
As already stated, Devath may be realised in any object, not merely in 
Mantras, Yantras, Ghatas, Pratimas or other ritual objects of worship. 
The same power which manifests to the ear in the Mantra is represented 
in the lines and curves of the Yantra which the Kaulavaliya Tantra says 
is the body of the Derate : — 

** Yaniratn tnanUamayang proki&ng tttanirAim& devataiva ki 

Dehdt7Hamr yath& bhedo yantra devataycsiathd!^ 

The Yantra is thus the graphic symbol of the Shakti indicated by 
the Mantra with which identification takes place. The Pratima or 
image is a grosser visual form of the DevatA But the Mantras are 
particular forms of Divine Shakti, the realisation of which is efBoacious 
to produce particular results. As in Kuadall-Yoga, so also here the 
identification- of the SAdhaka -with different Mantras gives rise to 
various Vibhfitis or powers : for each grouping of the letters represents 
a new combination of the MhtrikA Shaktis. It is the eternal Shakti who 
is the life of the Mantra. Therefore Sidd hi in Mantra SMhaaAlsiho 
Union of the SAdhaka's Shakti with the Mantra Shakti ; rhe identi- 
fication of the Shdhaka mth the Mantra is the identification of tBo 
knower (Vedaka) knowing (Vidyk) aud known (Vedya) or the 
SAdhaka, Mantra and DevatA. Then the Mantra works. The mind 
must feed and isalflmys feeding on something. It seizes the Mantra and 
works it way to its heart. When there, it is the Chitta or mind of the 
SAdbaka unified -with the Shakti of the Mantra which works. Then 
sabjeofc and object, in its Mantra form, meet as one. By meditation 
the SAdhaka gains unity with the DevatA behind, as it were, the 
Mantra and "Whose form the Mantra is. The union of the SAdhaka of 
the Manka and the Devatft of the Mantra is the result of the effort to 
resdise permanently the incipient desire for such union. The wiE towards 
IHninity is a dynamic which pierces everything and finds there 
Cdvinity itself. It is because Westerns and some Westernised Hindus 
do not iinderstaiui the principles of Mantra ^ principles -which he at the 
eentre of Indian religions theoiy und practice that they see nothing in 
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it wliore the/ do not regard it as groa# supeTHtition, It moat be 
admitted that Mantra SSdhani is often done ignorantly. Faith ia 
placed in externals and the inner meaning is often lost. But even such 
Ignorant worship is better than none at all. “'It is better to bow to 
Ndriyana with one^s shoes on than never to bow at all.’' Much also ia 
said of “vain repetitious". What Christ condemned was not repetition 
but ^’vaiu" repetition. That man is a poor psychologist who does not 
know the effect of repetition when done with faith and devotion. It 
ia a fact that the inner kingdom yields to violence and can be taken by 
assault. Indeed it yields to nothing bat the strong will of the S&dhaka 
for it is that will in its purest and fullest strength. By practice with 
the Mantra the Devatd. is invoked. This means that the mind itself 
is DevatS. when unified with Devatd. This is attained through 
repetition of the Mantra (Japa]. 

Japa is compared to the action of a man shaking a sleeper to wake 
him up. The Sadhaka's own consciousness is awakened. The two lips 
are Shiva and Shakti. The movement in utterance is the "coition" 
( Maithuna ) of the two, Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature 
of Bindu. The Devatit then appearing is, as it were, the son of the 
SMhaka". It is not the supreme DevatA who appears ( for It is action- 
less ) but in all cases an emanation produced by the S^dhakas worship 
for his benefit only, In the case of worshippers of the Shiva-Mantre. 
a Boy Shiva ( Bfila Shiva ) appears who is then made strong by the 
nurture which the Sddhaka gives to him. The occultist will understand 
all such symbolism to mean that the Devath is a form of the Conscious- 
ness which becomes the Boy-Shiva and which when strengthened is the 
foil grown Divine Power Itself. All Mantras are forms of consciousness 
( ’Vijn&narfi.pa ) and when the Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the 
San^^kftra and the Artha appears to the mind. Mantras used in 
worship are thus a form of the Sangsk&ras of J Ivas ; the Artha of 
which manifests to the consciousness which is pure. The essence of 
all this is concentrate and vitalise thought and will power, that is 
Shakti. 


The Mantra method is ShSkt 0 pS,ya Yoga wooing with cone^ts 
isasaJ- fiemi whilst ShfiLmbhavop&ya Yoga has been well said to be a more 
4iieet, attempt at intuition of Shakti apart from all passing oone^pt^, 


Whieh.ft6s-.;th!^^anuot show the Reality only serve to hide it tiie more 


thus maintain bondage. These Yoga methods are 



ueplveissal prineipie of ShdhanA, that the Stdheiat 
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afaould first work with and tliroug:Ii form and then, so far m may be, by a 
raeditation which diipenses with it. 

It has been pointed out to me by Professor Surendra Nath Bas 
Gupta that this Vama-SAdhand so important a content of the lantra 
Shdstra is not altogether itsj creation, but, as I have often in other 
matters observed, a development of ancient TaidOc teaching, ^’or it 
was, he says, first attemped in the Aranyaka Epoch upon the Pratlkopft- 
sand of wHeh the Tantrik Sddhand is, he suggests, based j thoi^h, of 
course, that ShSstra has elaborated the notion into a highly complicated 
system which is so peculiar a feature of its religious discipline. There 
is thus a synthesis of this Pratikopdsand with Yoga method, resting aS 
all else upon a Yedantic basis. 
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VAHNAMAI A 


(thk garland of letters) 


The \roild has never altogether been without the Wisdom nor its 
Teachers. The degree and manner in which it has been imparted have, 
however, necessarily varied according to the capacities of men to receive 
it. So also have the symbols by which it has been conveyed. These 
symbols further have varying significance according to the spiritual 
advancement of the worshipper. This question of degree and variety 
of presentation have led to the superficial view that the difference in 
beliefs negatives the existence of any commonly established Truth. 
But if the matter be regarded more deeply, it will be seen that whilst 
there is one essential Wisdom its revelation has been more or less 
complete according to symbols evolved by, and, therefore, fitting to, 
particular racial temperaments and characters. Symbols are naturally 
misunderstood by those to whom the beliefs they typify are unfamiliar, 
and who differ in temperament from those who have evolved them. 
To the ordiimry Western mind the symbols of Hinduism are often 
repulsive and absurd. It must not, however, be forgotten that some of 
the symbols of Western Faiths have the same effect on the Hindu. 
Prom the picture of the Slain Lamb,*’ and other symbols in terms of 
blood and death, he naturally shrinks in disgust. The same effect'on. 
the other hand is not seldom produced in the Western at the sight of the 
terrible forms in which India has embodied Her vision of the undoubted 


Terrors which exist in and around ns. All is not Smiling in this world. 
Even amongst persons of the same race and indeed of the same faith 
we may observe such differenoes. Before the Catholic Cultus of the 
"Sacred Heart” had overcome the opposition which it at first encoun- 
tered, and foi a considerable time after, its imagery was regarded with 
aversion by some who spoke of it in terms which would be to-day 
counted as shocking irreverence. These differences are likely to exist 
80 Jong as men vary in mental attitude and temperament, and until 
they reach the stage in which, having discovered the essential truths, 
they become indifferent to the mode in which they are presented. We 
niust also in such matters distinguish between what a symbol' may 
feve m^nt and what it now means. Until quite recent times the 


-feglisU folk and others danced artmnd the fiower-wx^h'pd 

ilAviwile; .Timt tlie jviio .-'rigiiialiy (like other similar forms) represented 
’ ' ’ ■ M Uttijs- donhtflA that these 
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recenf; age* danced aruuud ,t, were igHorant of that fact. Tbt Bialiopa 
mitre is said to be the head of a fish worn by ancient near-eastem 
hierophants. But what of that ? It has no such assoeiatioaS now. 

Let as illustrate these general remarks by a short study of one 
portion of the Kill symbolism which affects so many, who are not 
Hindus, with disgust or horror. Kdll is the Deity in that aspect in 
which It withdraws all things which It had created into Itself. K4h is so 
Called because She devours K&la (Time) and then resumes Her own dark 
formlessness. The scene is laid in the cremation ground (Shmashana), 
amidst white sun-dried bones and fragments of Sesh, gnawed and 
pecked at by carrion beasts and birds. Here the ‘‘heroic” {Vtra} 
woKihipper (Sidhaka) performs at dead of night his awe-inspirmg 
rituals. K^h is set in such a scene for She is that aspect of tlie great 
Power which withdraws all things into Herself at^ and by, the dissolu- 
tion of the universe. He alone worships without fear, who has abandon- 
ed all worldly desires, and seeks union witb Her as the One Blissful and 
Perfect Experience. On the burning ground all worldly desires are 
burnt away. She is naked and dark like a threatening rain-cloud. 
She is dark, for She who is Herself beyond mind and speech, reduces 
all things into that worldly “nothingless,” which as the Void (Shfinya) 
of all which we now know, is at the same time the All i^Phrua) which is 
Peace, She is naked, being clothed in space alone (Digambara); because 
the Great Power is unlimited ; further She is in Herself beyond IVfAyS; 
(Mflyfitit^) ; that Power of Hers which creates all univeises. She 
stands upon the white corpse-like (Shavarlpa) body of Shiva. He is 
white, because he is the illuminating transcendental aspect of conscious- 
ness. lie is inert, because he is the changeless aspect of the Supreme 
and She the apparently changing aspect of the same. In truth 
She and He are one and the same, being twin aspects of the One who 
ie changelessness in, and exists as, change. Much might be said lU 
explanation of these and other symbols auch as Her loosened hair, the 
lolling tongue, the thin stream of blood which trickles from the corners 
of the mouth, the position of Her feet, the apron of dead men's hands 
Btound Her waist, Her implements and so forth. Here I take only the 
garland of freshly-served heads which hangs low from Her neck. 

Some have conjectured that K4li was originally the Goddess of the 
dark skinned inhabitants of the Vindhya Hills taken Over by the 
Br^hmanas into their worship, One of them las -thought that She was 
*4eifie<i Pnncese of these folk who fought agauut the white ncomiug 
AoTinjB He pointed to the sigaiEcant fact that the severed head* are 
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itoM of white men. Thn Wotem say that KMi ww an objectficar 
tion of the Tndum mind, making a IhTuuty of the Povrar of Death An 
Eastern may reply that She is the Sangketa (symbol) which is the 
effect of the impress of a Spiritual Power on the Indian mind. I do not 
pause to consider these matters here. 

The question before ns is, what does this imagery moan noWf and 
what has it meant for centuries pass to the initiate in Her symbolism'^ 
An exoteric explanation describes this G-arland as made up of the heads 
of Demons, which She as a power of rightenousness, has conquered. 
According to an inner explanation given in the Indian Tantra Sh^stra 
this string of heads is the Garland of Letters (Varnamiia}, that is the 
fifty, and as some count it, fifty-one letters, of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet. The same interpretation is given in the Buddhist Demehog 
Tantra in respect of the garland worn by the great Heruba. These 
letters represent the universe of names and forms (Nfimarfipa) that is 
Speech (Shabda) and its meaning or object (Artha). She the Devourer 
of all ‘'slaughters,’^ that is withdraws, both into Her undivided 
Consciousness at the Great dissolution of the Universe which they 
are. She wears the Letters which, She as the Creatrix bore. She 
wears the Letters’ which, She as the Dissolving Power takes to 
Herself again, A very profound doctrine is connected with these 
Letters, which space prevents me from fully entering into here. I have 
set it out in greater detail in a forthcoming work of mine on the 
‘‘Serpent Poweri' (Kundalinl) which projects Consciousness, in Its true 
nature blissful and beyond all dualisms, into the World of good and evil. 
The movements of Her projection are indicated by the Letters subtle 
and gross which exist on the Petals of the inner bodily centres or 
Lotuses. 

Very shortly stated, Shabda which literally means Sound — here 
lettered sound — is in its causal state (Parashabda) known as ‘‘Supreme 
Speech” (Paravllk), This is the Shabdabrahman or Logos ; that aspect 
of Eeality or Consciousness (Chit) in which it is the immediate cause of 
creation : that is of the dichotomy in Consciousness which is “I” and 
*^Thjs,” subject and object, mind and matter. This condition of causal 
Shabda is the Cosmic Dreamless fitate (Siwhupti). This Logos awakMi* 
ing.from its causal sleep "sees,” that is, creatively ideates the urdvarsie, 
tend is the^ Itnown as Pashyanti shabda. As Consciousness "sees^’^ or 
ideates, fqrm^ arife in the Creative Mind, whith, are themselves impres-" 
.carirfed over from previous worlds which ceaised to 
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efcep cai the previoui disaola.txeft. These re arise m the foraileasf 
Conseiousaess awak^ io> enjoy once again seiauai hfe in the world of 
forms. 

The Cosmic Mind is at flrat itself both cognising snhjeet (Grdhaka) 
and cognised object (GrAhya) ; for it has not yet projected its thonght 
into the plane of Matter : the mind as gnbjeot cognieer is Shafoda and 
the mind as the object cognised, that is the mind in the form of object 
is subtle Artha. This Shabda called Madhyama Shabda is an “Inner 
Naming” Hidden Speech.” At this stage that which answers to 
the spoken letters (Varna) are the “Little Mothers ” or M^trikA, the 
subtle forms of gross speech. There is at this stage a differentiation of 
CoGsoionsness into subject and object but the letter is now within and 
forms part of the Self. Th& is the state of Cosmic Dreaming (STrapna). 
This “Hidden Speech” is understandable of all men if they can get 
in mental rapport one with the other. So a thought-reader can read the 
thoughts of a man whose spoken speech he cannot understand. The 
Cosmic Mind then projects these mental images on to the material plane 
and they there become materialised as gross physical objects (Sthtlla 
artha) which make impressions from without on the mind of the created 
consciousness. This is the cosmic waking state (J^grat). At this la^ 
stage the thought- moTement expresses itself through the Tocal organs 
in contact with the air as uttered speech (V aikhari Shabda) made up of 
letters, syllables and sentences. The physical unlettered sound which 
manifests Shabda is called Dhvaai. This lettered sound is manifested 
Shabda or Name (Nftma) and the physical objects denoted by speech are 
the gross Artha or form (Sftpa). 

This manifested speech varies in men, for their individual and racd^ 
characteristics and the conditions, such as country and climate in which 
they live, differ. There is a tradition that there was once an nniversal 
Speech before the building of the Tower of Babel, signifying the 
confusion of tongues, A friend has drawn my attention to a passage 
in the Big Veda which he interprets in a similar sense. For it says 
that the Three Fathers and the Three Mothers, like the •, Eiohim, m^e 
(in the interest of creation) all comprehending! speech into that which 
was not so. 

Of these letters and names and their meaning or objects that ds 
concepts and concepts objectified the whole Universe is composed, 

When Kdl! withdraws the world, that u the ee and forma which 
the Letters signify, the dualum in consciousneas, which i» creation, 
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rftD.shee, Tiiere.Bne.ther (Aha,.n, not ‘TL='» (Idftm) hut the one- 
aou-dual Perfect Experience 'which Kih in Her own true nature 
(Svarftpa) is. lu this way Her Grarland is understood. 

"Surely"’ I hear it said ‘'not hy all Does ev'cry Hindu worshipper 
think such profundities when he sees the dgure of Mother KAll ?” Of 
course not, no more than, (say) an ordinary Italian peasant knows of, 
or can understand, the subtleties of either the Catholic mystics or doctors 
of theology. When, however, the Western undertakes to depict and 
explain Indian symbolism, he should, in the interest both of knowledge 
and fairness, understand what it means both to the high as well as to 
the humble worshipper. 
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SHaKTA SADHANA. 

As I hftTO freqatutlj expUiaed there are various schools of Tantra, 
or Agama according t-> the several divisions of the worshippers of the 
fi\e DevatSs (PanchoiA'ianft). Of the five classes the most important 
are Yaiehnava, Shaiva and ShJkta. I never however hesitate to repeat 
a statement of a fact of which those who speak of '^he Tantra^’ ignore. 

The raatn elements of SMban4 are common to all such oommuni-' 
ties; 8Ueh ^ PtljS (inner and outer) Pratimi or other emblems (Linga, 
Shaiagrama) UpachArn, Mandala, Yantra, Mantra, Japa, Nyiaa, 
Bhiltashuddhi, MudrA, Dhyina, Sangskdra and so forth. Even the 
VAmAchAra ritual, which some wrongly think to he peculiar to the 
ShAktas, is or was followed by tnembera of other SampradAyas including 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Both in so far as they follow this ritual are 
reckoned amongst Kaulas though, as being non-vaidifc, of a lower olaas. 

Notwithstanding this general community of ritual form# there are 
Borne variances which are due to two causes ; firstly to differeuce in the 
DevatA worshipped, and secondly to difference of philosophical basis 
according as it is Advaita, VUhishtadvaita, or Dvaita. The presentment 
of fundamental ideas is sometimes in different terms. Thus the Vaish- 
nava PanoharAtra Agama describes the creative process in terms of the 
Vyuhas, and the Shaiva-ShAkta Agamas explain it as the AbhSsa of the 
thirty-six Tattvas. I here deal with only One form namely ShSkta 
SAdhanft in which the IshtadevatS is Shakti in Her many forms. 

The Adyashakti is in the words of the Trishatl, concisely described 
as EkAuandachiddkritih, Eka^Mukhya, Ananda=Sakham, Chit** 
Chaitanyam or Prakilshaa* Jnd.aam ; and Akritih =» Svarftpa. She is thus 
SachchhidSnanda-hrahmarApA. Therefore the worship of Her is direct 
worship of the Highest.. ShAkta doctrine is AdvaitavAda. Therefore 
for all Advaitins its SAdhanA is the highest. The Shftkta Tantra is 
thus the S«l.dhan& ShAstra of AdvaitavAda. This will explain why it k 
dear to, and so highly considered by, all Advaitins. It is claimed to be 
the one and only stepping stone which leads directly to Eaivalya or 
NirvAnamukti ; other forms of worship procuring for their followers 
(from the Saura to the Shaiva) various ascending forms of Gaunamukti. 
Otl^ra of course may claim this priority. Every sect considers itself to 
be the best and is in feet the best for those who witli intelligence adopt 
it Were It not so its bars would ly not belong to it but 

•wopld choo« some other No true Shaktw howev« Will gle with 
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others over this He will be content with his faith of which the Nigama 
kalpataru says that as among castes the Brdhmanaa are foremost, 
so amongst ScL^hakaS arc the ShSthtas, B'or as Kirnttara Tantia 
says, there is no Nirvana without knowledge of Shakti {Shaktijn&nam 
vind devi nirvdnam naiva jdyate). Amongst the Shfiktas the foremost 
are said to be the worshippers of the Khll Mantra, Ihe AdimahAvidy^l 
is KMik&. Other forms are Murttibheda of Brahmarfipini K41ik4. 
Killkula is followed hy JnSnis of Divya and Vlr^L Bh^vas ; and Shrtkula 
hy K-armin Skdhakas. According to Niruttara, Kklikula include K41t, 
TirS, Raktak^lli, Bhuvaucl, Mardinl, TriputA, Tvaritol, PratyangivlL- 
vidyd,^ BargA ; and Shri Kula includes Sun dan, Bbairavl, BdH, 
Bagalk, KamalA, BhumcLvati, Mhtangl, SvapnavatlvidyS, Madhumatl 
Mah^vidySt, Of these forms K^likA is the highest or Adyamtirti as 
being ShuddhasattvagunapradhAnS, NirvikarA, Nirgunahrahmasvarupaf- 
ptakftshika and, as the K4madhenu Tantra says, directly Kaivalyaddyini. 
TS.r4 is Sftttvagnnltmikd, TattvavidyMAyinl for hy Tattvajn&na one 
attains Kaivalya. Shodasl, Bhubaneshvarl, Chhinnamastd are Bajah- 
pradh^nA Sattvagun^tmikd the givers of Gaunamukti and Svarga. 
Dhum^vati, Kamal&, Bagalk, Mitangi are Tamahpradhhu& whose 
action is invoked in the magical Shatkarma. 

. The most essential point to remember as giving the key to all 
which follows is that Shdktadharma is Vedantic Monism (Advaitavdda). 
Oandharva Tantra says. “Having as enjoined saluted the Guru and 
thought “So’ham” the wise Sddhaka the performer of the rite should 
meditate upon the unity of Jlva and Brahman.’' 

Gufdnnatvd vidhdnena so* ham iti purodkasah 
Aikyang sambkdvayet dhtmdn jtva^a brahMandpi chu 

BAli Tantra says : '‘Having thus meditated the Sddhaka should 
worship Bevt vsfith the notion So'ham" 

Evang dkydivd tetto devtng sohamdimdmm archay&t. 

KubjikA Tantra says “A Sftdhaka should meditate upon himself as 
one ,and the same with Her” ( Tayd sahitamdtm&mm ektbhMmg 
•mdiintayd). The same teaching is to he found throughout the ShSatra ; 

directing the Sddhaka to think of himself as one whh. 

Gandharva Tantra telling him to meditate on the self as one 
wit^^T|ipurli:i]^t different from ParamStmA \ and KdliknlasarTasva as 
W'E!;with and so forth. For aa Hie Knldmava Tantra gay^ 
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np Ills ignoraaee as the offering which is thrown aw&y (Nirm^lja) 
worship with the thonght and feeling *I am He.’ ’’ 

Deko devdlayah prohtah,jtvo devah sadStshivah 
Tpitjed ajndnanirmdlpang, scluing bJtdvena pAjayeU 

This Advaitav^da is natiirally expressed in the ritaaL The SamhhA 
and Bdlhnxaiias of the four Vedas are ( as eoatrasted wiih the Hpa- 
nishads ) Traigunyavishaya. There is therefore much in the Vaidife 
KaimakSnda which is contrary to Brahma jnSna. The same remarhs 
apply to the ordinary Pashu ritmil of the day. There hre differences 
of touchable and untouchable, food, caste, and sex. How can a man 
directly qualify for Brahmajudna who even in worship is always 
harping on distinctions of caSte and sex and the Eke ? He who dis- 
tingiiishes does not fcuow. Of such distinctions the higher l^trik 
worship of the Sh&kta type fenows nothing. As the Yo^nf Tantra 
gays, the Sh&stra is for all eastes and for women as well as men. Tantra 
Shdstra is Up^sand Kiada and in this Shdkta Updsand the Elarma and 
Jndna Kdndas are mingled (Mishra). That is Karma is the ritual 
expression of the teaching of Jnclna Kdnda and is calculated to lead 
to it. There is nothing in it which contradicts Brahmajn^ua. This 
&ct therefore renders it more conducive to the attainment of such, 
spiritual experience. Such higher ritual serves to reveal JnSna in the 
mind of the Pashu. So it is rightly said that a Kulaju^nt even if he 
be a Chanddla is better than a Brdhmana, It is on these old Tantrii 
principles that the Indian religion of to-day can alone, if at all, maintain 
itself. They have no concern however with social life and what S called 
‘^social reform’’. For ail secular purposes the Tantras reeo^se caste 
but in spiritual matters spiritual qualifications alone prevail. There 
are many such sound and high principle in the Tantra Shdstra for 
which it would receive credit, if it eould only obtain a fair and unpre- 
judiced consideration. But there are none so blind as those who will noi 
see. And so we find lhat the "pure and high” ritual of the Veda is set 
in contrast in contrast with the supposed “low and impure" notions 
of the Tantras, On the contrary a Tantrik Bandit once said to me 
“The Taidifc Karmakdnda is as useful for the ordinary man as Is a 
Wiaherman for dirty clothes. It helps to remove their impurities. 
But the Tantra Sh^stra is like a glorious tree wMeh gives jewelled 

SMhani is defined as ^at which leads to SMhanS cdm^ 

tromtho root ‘'S4dh” io exert to strive Sbrwhat? That depdida 
on the Sadbanft and its object, fiddhaod is any means to any 
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and not necdssanly leligious worship, ritual and disc plme He who 
doe* Hathayoga, for physical health and strength, who accomplishes 
a magical Prayoga, who practises to gam art eightfold memory and 
so forth are each doing S^dhancl to gain a particular result ( Siddhi ), 
namely health and strength, a definite magical result, increased power 
of recollection and so forth. A Siddhi again, is any power gained as the 
result of practice. Thus the Siddhi of Vet&Ia Agni S^idhanll is control 
over the fire-element. But the S^dhanS which is of most account and 
that of which I here speak, is religious worship and discipline to attain 
true spiritual experience. What is thus sought and gained may he 
either Heaven ( Svarga ) secondary liberation ( Gaunamukti ) or full 
NirvSna. It is the latter which in the truest and highest sense is 
Siddhi, and striving for that end is the chief and, highest form of 
SadhanS. The latter term includes not merely ritual worship in the 
Sense of adoration or prayer but every form of spiritual discipline such 
as sacraments (SangskSra), austerities ( Tapas ), the reading of Scripture 
( Svadhyaya ), meditation (Dhyina) and so forth. Yoga is a still higher 
formof Sadhanfl ; for the term Yoga means strictly not the result but the 
means whereby Siddhi in the form of Sam^dhi may be had. Ordinarily 
however Sfldhanfl is used to express all spiritual disciplines based on the 
notion of worshipper and worsnipped ; referring thus to Updsan^ not 
Yoga. The latter passes beyond these and all other dualisms to 
Monistic experience ( Samhdhi ). The first leads up to the second by 
purifying the mind ( Chittasbuddi ) character and disposition (Bh4va ) 
so as to render it capable of Jn&na or Laya Yogas ; or becomes itself 
Parabhakti which as the Devlhhdgavata says is not different from 


Jn&ua. 

The' great Siddhi is thus Moksha ; and Moksha is Param^tmfi that 
is the Svarftpa of Atma. But the SAdhaka is Jivhtma that is itma 
associated with AvidyA of which Moksha or ParamitmA is free. AvidyS 
manifests as mind and body, the subtle and gross vehicles of spirit. 
Man is thus therefore Spirit ( Atm&svarhpa ) which is SaohchhidS.nanda ; 
Mind ( Antahkarana ) and body ( SthAla sharlra ). The two latter are 
fofms of Shakti that is projections of the Creative Consciousness through 
and as its MAyA. The essential operation of Miycl and of the Kanchnkas 
is^'to seemingly ooiitraet consciousness. As the Yogiuihridaya Tantra 
the going forth ( Pfasara ) of Consciousness ( Samvit ) is in fact 


a contraction (Samkocha) asMdfri, MAna, Meya. Consciousness' is 
fhmi finilased- into a limited self which and other selves regard one 


aao',Um us m-toally esclativc. The One Self becomes its own object a# 
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tBt many fonns of tl.c nflireise- It ooncanes itsdf a* sepamte fraSi 
them. OblivioTis in its separateness of its true nature it regards all 
other persons and things as different from itself. It acts for the henefit 
of its limited self. It is in fact selfish in the primary sense of the term ; 
and this selfishness is the root of all its desires and of all its sins. The 
more mere worldly desires are fostered, the greater is the bondage of man 
to the mental and material planes. Excessively selfish desires display 
themselves as the sins of lust, greed, anger, envy and so forth. These 
bind more firmly than regulated desires and moreover lead to Hell 
( Karaka ). The most general and ultimate object of S5,dhsn^ is there- 
fore to caste o2 from the Self this veil of Avidy^ and to attain that 
Perfect experience which is Atmllsvarfipa or Moksha, But to know 
Brahman is to be Brahman. Brakmavid brahmatva bhavati as Shmti 
says. In truth and essence man is Brahman. But owing to AvidyA 
it is necessary to do something in order that this ever existent fact may 
be realised. That action ( Kriy4 ) is the work of SSdlmni in its 
endeavour to clear away the veilir^ AvidyA which is the source of pain 
and sin. In the sense that Avidy4 is being removed man may be said 
by S&dhanft to become Brahman r that is he realises himself as what ha 
truly is and was. S^Ldhani therefore by the grace of Devi or "descent of 
Shaktp ( Shaktiplta ) "converts’’ (to use an English term) the S^ldhaka, 
that is tarns him away from separatist worldly enjoyment to seek his 
own true self as the pure spiritual experience. This transformation » 
the work and aim of SSdhanS. But this experience is not to be had in 
its eompletest sense at once and at a bennd. It is as Patanjali says very 
rare. Indeed those who truly desire H are very few. Brahman is mind- 
less ( Amanah )} for mind is a fetter on true consciousness. This mind- 
lessness ( Nixalambaptfri } is sought through the means of Yoga. But 
BO would-be Yogi can attain this state unless his mind is ahready pure ; 
that is not only free from gross sin, but already possessing some freedom 
from the bondage of worldly desir®, cultivated and trained, and desirous 
of liberation ( Mumnkshu ). The aimltherefore of preliminaiy SddfaanS 
is to secure that purification of mind { Chittashuddhi ) which is alone 
the basis on which Yoga works. The first object then is to restrain 
tile natural appetites, to control the senses, and all that excessive 
selfishness beyond the bounds of Bharma which is sin (Pipa). 
Dharma prescribes these bounds because unrestricted selfish enjoyment 
leads man downward from the patii of his true evolution. Man is, as 
regards part of his nature, an animal and has according to the ShiSstra 
passed through all ammal forms in hii lakhs of preiions birtta. 
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Baf lie tas also a liigier nature and if fee conforms to the path laid on! 
for feun will progress by degrees to the state of that Spmt Wfeoae 
limited form fee now is. If he strays from that path he falls baekj and 
continued descent may bring him again to the state of apparently 
nncoDscious matter through many intervening Hells in this and other 
worlds. For this reason the Sh^stra repeats that he is a "selfkiller” 
who having with diSiculty attained to manhood neglects the oppor- 
tunities of further progress which they give him. Therefore he must 
avoid sin which leads to a fall. How can the impure realise the Pure ? 
How can the seeker of sensual enjoyment only desire formless liberating 
Bliss ? How can he recognise his unity with all if he is bound in 
selfishncsa which is the root of all sin ? How can he realise the 
Brahman who thinks himself to be the separate enjoyer of worldly objects 
and is bound by all sensualities ? In various forms this is the teaching 
of all religions. It would be hardly necessary to elaborate what is so 
plain were it not apparently supposed that the Tantra Sh^tra is a 
strange exception to these universally recognised principles. "1 
thought'' said a recent English correspondent of mine "that the Tantra 
was a wholly bad lot belonging to the left hand path.” This is not so : 
common through the notion be. The ShAstra teaches that the Ssdhaka 
must slay his "six enemies” which are the six cardinal sins and ail 
others allied with them. Whether all the means enjoyed are goodj 
expedient, and fitting for the purpose is a diSerent matter. This is a 
distinction which none of its critics ever make; but which accuracy 
and justice req^uire they should make if they condemn the method. It 
is one thing to say that a particular method prescribed for a good end 
is bad, dauges’ous, or having regard to the present position of the gener- 
afeiy of men, anadvisablej and a totally different thing to say that the 
end wMoh is sought is itself bad. The Tantra like all ShSstra seeks 
the Param^riha and nothing else. Whether all the forma of (Soatch 
are good ( and against the bulk of them no moral objection can be 
raised ) is another question. ■ Let it be for argument supposed that one 
or other of the means prescribed was not good : is it anffhrate or just 
to.qondemn not only tbe particular ShSstra in which (as the discipline 
a particular class of Sddhakas only) they occur but also the whole 
of Ihfi Igamas of all classes of worshippers under the misleading 
d^^imtiou "The Tantra” ? 

I am.' feCTo speaking from the point of view of one who k not a 


, in ibe scriptural ;authority (in the orthodox souse) of the Indian 
b ; ' TfeofO {isweygr who are Hindoiff most logio^y either deny 
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that are the word «l Shiva or accept all which that w(S:d saj^ 
^or if a Tantra piSBCribes what is wroug this vitiates the authority 
ia all matters of the Taatra in whoh wrong is ordained- It may he that 
other matters dealt with should be accepted but this is so not of beoause 
any authority in the particular Tantra but because they have the counte- 
nan(» elsewhere of a true authoritative scripture. Prom this logical 
position no escape is possible. 

Let us for the moment turn to the celebrated Hymn to ESll (of, 
ss those who read it might call, the extremist Shdkta worship) entitled 
the Earpurddi Stotra which like most (probably all) of its kind has 
both a material (Sthhla) and subtle {Suksbma) meaning, la the ISth 
verse it is said that the Devi delighte to receive in sacrifice the flesh, 
with bones and hair, of goat, buffalo, cat, sheep, camel and of man. 
In its literal sense this passage may be taken an instance of the 
man-saorifice of which we find traces throughout the world (and in 
some of the Tantrae) in past stages of many’s evolution. Nothing is more 
eommon in all religions (and Christianity as by some understood 
provides many examples) than to materially understand spiritual truths. 
For such is the understanding of material or Sthhladarsbin (grossly 
seeing) men. But even in the past the spiritual referred such sacrifice 
to the self ; an inner sacrifice which all must make who would attain to 
that Spirit which we may call Kdli, God, Allah, or what you will. 
But what is the SvarUpa vyAkhya or true meaning of this apparently, 
revolting verse. The meaning is that inner or mental worship 
(Antary^ga) is done to Her who is black (Asitd) because She is the 
boundless (Sitd==Baddha) Consciousnei^ (GhidrapS.) whose true nature 
is efbeinal liberation (Nityamnkta Svabhdva). And just as in outeir 
worship material offerings (Dpachira) are made, so the S^dhaka- 
sacrifices to Her his lust (the Goat-K(4ma) his anger (the Buffalo-' 
Erodha) his greed (the Cat-Lohha) his stupidity of illugioa (the Sheep- 
Moha) his envy (the Camei-Mdtsaryya) and Hs pride and infatnatioii 
with worldly things (the Man-Mada). All will readily ret^jgnise 4a 
these animals and man the qnalities (Gnna) here atteihuted to 
It is to such as so sacrifice to whom is ^ven Siddhi in the form of the 
five kinds of Mukti. 

Competency for Tantra (Tantrashistrddhikdra) is described in the 
second chapter of the Gandharva Tantra as follows : — ^The aspirant 
must be intelligent (Daksha) with senses controllod (Jitendriya) 
abstaining from injury to all beings (Sarvahingsd vinirmukm) ever? 

doing good to aB (Sarv»prihu hitaratah) pure (Sncha) a beharer m Veda 



(Astika) a non-dualist (DTaitahina) whose faith and refuge is h 
Brahman (Brahmanishta^ Brahmavidi, BiAhmi, Brahmaparayana) 
“Such an one" it adds “is competent for this Scripture otherwise he is 
no S4dhaho.” {So'smm skSisfre^dhikdLft tadanyatra. iia sddhaka). It wiil 
he allowed hj all that these are strange qualidcations for a follower of 
“a had scripture of the left hand path" Those who are on such a path 
are not supposed to he seekers of the Brahman nor solicitous for the 
good of all being. Rather the reverse. The KuldrnaTa Tantra (which 
1 may observe deals with the ill-famed Panchtattva ritual) gives in the 
Thirteenth Chapter a long list of qualifications necessary in the case 
of a Tautrik disciple (Shishya). Amongst these, it rejects the slave of 
food and sexual pleasure (Jihvopasthapara) ; the lustful (Kdmuka) 
shameless (Nirlajya) the greedy and voracious eater, the sinner in 
general who does not follow Dhartna and Ichara, who is ignorant, who has 
no desire for spiritual knowledge, who is a hypocrite with Brahman on his 
lips hut not in his heart and who is without devotion (Bhakti). Sueh 
qualifications are inconsistent with its alleged intention to encourage 
sensuality unless we assume that all such talk in all the Sh^stras is 
mere hypocrisy. 

It is not however sufficient for the S&dhaka to turn from sin and 
the occasions of it. It is necessary to present the mind with a pure 
object and to busy it in pure actions. This not only excludes other 
objects and actions but trains the mind in such a way towards 
goodness and illumination that it at length no longer desires wrongful 
enjoyment ; or lawful Pashu enjoyment, or even enjoyment infused with 
a spiritual Bh^iva, and thus finally attains desirelessness (NishkSma- 
bhiva). The Mind dominated by matter, then regulated in matter,, 
consciously releases itself to first work through matter, then against 
matter ; then rising above matter it at length, enters the Supreme State 
in which all the antithesis of Matter and Spirit have gone. 

What then are the means by which spiritual Siddhi is attained. 
Some are possibly common to all religions ; some are certainly common 
to more than one religion, such as objective ritual worship (BShyapAj^t) 
inner or mental worship (M3,nasa PAjA or Antarptsji) of the Ishta- 
devatS, prayer (Prllrthana), sacraments (Sangsk^ra) self digeipline for 
the control of the will and natural appetites (Tapas) meditation 
(Dhyina) and so forth. There is for instance as I have elsewhere 
pointei out a remarkable similarity between the Tautrik ritual of the 
fegamas and Christian ritual in its Catholic form. It has been suggested 

Catholicism, is really a legacy of the ancient civilisation ; an adapta- 
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tion of the old religions (allied m many respects 'with Sh4kta worship) 
of the Mediterranean races , deriving much of its strength from its non- 
Christian elements, I will not observe on this except to say that you do 
not dispose of the merits of any ritual by showjng (if it be the fact) that 
it is extremely old and aon-Christian. Christianity is one of the great 
religions but even its adherents^ unless ignorant, will not claim for it 
the monopoly of all that is good. 

I cannot deal in detail with Tantrik SddhanS for this would take 
more than a volume. I will merely shortly indicate some of the general 
psychological principles on which it is based and which, if understood, 
will give the key to an understanding of the extraordinary complexity 
and variety of the actual ritoal details. I will also illustrate the applica- 
tion of these principles in some of the more common forms of worship. 

It is recognised in the first place that mind and body mutually 
react upon one another. There must therefore be a physical SSdhantt 
as the groundwork of the mental SA,dhan4 to follow, India has for 
ages recognised what is now becoming generally admitted namely, that 
not only health but clarity of mind, character, disposition, and momis, 
are a&cted by the nourishment, exercise, and general treatment of the 
body, Thus from the moral aspects one of the argamenla against the 
use of meat and strong drink is the encouragement they give to anj m al 
pafleions. Why then it may be asked do these form a part of some 
forms of Sh^lkta Sidhana? I answer this later. It is however a 
Hindu trait to insist on purity of food and person. Tantrik Hafiiayoga 
deals in full with the question of bodily cleanliness, food, sexual eoati- 
nence, and physical exercise. But there are injunctions, though l^s 
strict, for the ordinaiy householder to whom wine and other intoxicat- 
ing drinks and the eating of beef (thought by some to a be a material 
foundarion of the British Empire hut now recognised hy several medical 
authorities to be the source of physical ills) and some other foods, as 
also all gluttony, as regards permitted food, ate forbidden. Periodical 
fasts are enjoined ; as also during certain religious exercises the eating 
of the pure food called Havishyannam. The sexual life has also its 
regulations. It short it is said to keep the mind sane and pure and a 
good and not rebellious instrument for mental SMhani, let the body be 
well treated and kept pure. In the Tantras will be found insistence 
on several bodily perfections in the SSdhak&. Thus he should not be 
deformed, with defective limbs, wanting in or having excess of any limb 
weak cf hmb crippled, blind, deaf, dirty, with Unnatfiral 

moveinent* paralywd ilothfoi in action (K.ulAma?a SXll 
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Let us HOW pass to the mind For the understanding of Hmdi 
ritual it IS necessary to understand both Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
psychology. This point so far as I am aware has never been observed. 
Certainly Indian ritual has never been dealt with on this basis. It has 
generally been considered sufficient to class it as "Mummery’^ and then 
to pass on to something supposed to be more worthy of consideration. 
It is necessary to remember that ( outside successful Yoga ) the mind 
( at any rate in its normal state ) is never for one moment unoccupied. 
At every moment of time worldly objects are seeking to influence it. 
Only those actually do so to which the mind, in its faculty as Manas, 
gives attention. In one of the Tantrik Texts ( Shatchakranirtipana ) 
the Manas is aptly spoken of as a door-keeper who lets some enter and 
keeps others outside. For this reason it is called SangkalpavikalpSt- 
maka: that is it selects (Sangkalpa) some things which the senses 
( Indriya ) present to it and rejects ( Vikalpa ) others. If the Manas 
attends to the sensation demanding entrance it is admitted and passed 
on to the Buddlii and not otherwise. So the Brihadaranyaka Hpanishad 
says ''My Manas was elsewhere and therefore I did not hear". This is 
a secret for the endurance of pain which not only the martyrs and the 
witches knew but some others who have suffered lesser pains. 
When the sensation is passed on to the Buddhi as also when the latter 
acts upon the material of remembered percepts there is formed in the 
Buddhi a Vritti. The latter is a modification of the Mind into the 
form of the perceived object. Unless a man is a Siddhayogi it is not 
possible to avoid the formation of mental Y rittis. The object there- 
fore of SMhanfl is firstly to take the attention away from undesirable 
nbjecte and then to place a desirable object in their stead. For the 
mind must feed on something. This object is the tshtadevati. When 
■a SAdhaka fully, sincerely and deeply contemplates and worships his 
tshtedevaiA Ms mind is formed* into a Vritti in the form of the Hevata. 
As the latter is ail purity the mind which contemplates it is during, 
a»d to the depth of, such contemplation pure. By prolonged and 
repeated worship &e mind becomes naturally pure and of itself tends 
to reject aH impure notions. What to others is a source of impurity is 
pure. To the pure as the Hellenes said all tMngs are pure. Things 
are not impure. It is the impure mind which makes them so. He 
learns to see thafr everything and act are manifestations of the Divine. 
■4}!^ who Conscitiusneea in all objects no JongBT baa desire 

ffr ttnahray k good Bhdva, w it is called. Is attained which 

ft- .| ^ 
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as weS as wliat is called specifically '^aatrayogar is It ss 

profoundly said m the KuISruava Taatra that a man must rise by means 
of the same thin^ which are the <»!ise of his fall. If you fall on the 
ground you must raise yourself by it. The mind is thus controlled by 
means of its own object ( Yishaya ) ; that is the world of name and 
form ( Ndmaitlpa ). The unregulated mind is distracted by N§.marttpa. 
But the same hfSmarftpa may be used as the first means of escape 
therefrom. A particular form therefore of Nimarhpa productive of 
pure Bhiva is therefore given as the object of meditation. This is 
called Sthfila or Saguna Dhyftua of the five BevatSs. Material media 
are used as the first steps whereby the Formless One is through Yoga 
attained such as Images { Pratimft ) emblems ( Linga, Shdlagrama ) 
pictures { Chitra ) mural markings (Bhittirekha) J ar (Ghata) Mandalas 
and Yantras. To the se .worship ( Pfi.j& ) is done with other rites such a* 
Japa, Nyisa and so forth and gestures ( Mudrl }, Siddhi in this is 
the Samfidhi called Mah^lbhSlva. 

The second principle to be noted is that the objeet or minds con- 
tent as also the service ( Sheva ) of it may be either gross ( Sthfila ) or 
subtle (Sfikshma). This distinction pervades all the rituals and 
rightly so. Men are not all at the same degree of intellectual and. 
spiritual advancement. For the simple minded there are simple 
material and mental images. Progressively considered the objects 
used to fix in tho mind the thought of th« Devatfi are images in human 
or semi-human form, similar pictures, non -human forms or emblems (such 
as Linga and Ganripat, Shfilagrama, Ghata, Maadalas, and lastly Yantras* 
The image is not merely used for instruction ( ui pic/ara pro sertptura 
haheretur ) or to incite in the mind a mental picture, hut after thiJ 
Pr^napratishtha rite is itself worshipped. So also amongst ChristianSj 
where however this rite is unknown, "eikones acheiropoietoi^' (what are 
called in Sanskrit Svayambhu emblems ) and wonder working image# 
have been directly venerated. Superficial persons doubtless think them- 
fldves profound when they ask how the Devatfi can be invoked 
(Avahana). To them alao the dismissal (Yisarjana) ^voum of 
childish impudence and absurdity. How * { I have re^ ) Can God be 
told to come and go? A Christian who sings tim Hymn ^'Yeni 
creator Spiritus” is indeed ignorant if he fancies that at his request the 
Holy Ghost comes to him through the skies. As Shangkara says Spirit 
( Atmi ) nevmr comes and never goes. That which in fact moves is the 
nntid of the Sfidhaka m which, if pur^ ^int numifesta Jtself. That 
Spirit I* m aJI place# and when the Sfidhoka s auod fully realises it» 
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yi*s*nce in the Image the latter as the manifeatation o£ that 'Jp nt is 
a fitting object of worship Some knowledge of Vedanta is needful for 
tl e understanding and performance of image-worship, Yantra worship 
IS however higher and is fitter for those who have reached a more 
advanced stage in SAdhan^l. The term literally means an instrument j 
that hy which anything is accomplished. In Upasan4 it is that instru- 
ment by which the mind is fixed upon the Devatd of worship. It is, 
as drawn, a diagram consisting of lines, angles and curves, varying with 
the Devatd worshipped as also to some extent according a s it is a 
or Dhdrana Yantra, the whole being included in a common Bhup^ira, 
A Yantra is three dimensional though it is very generally represented 
hy a drawing on the flat. The Yantra and each part of it as repre- 
senting certain Sliaktis has a significance which is known to the 
instructed S^dhaka. On the great Shriyantra with its Baindava jmd 
other Chakras there is an entire literature. It is neglected nowadays. 
Those who have fully understood it are master in Tantra Sh^stra, Not 
only is the object of worship subtle or gross but so also is the ritual 
with which it is worshipped. Eor the simple, Indian worships avails 
itself of the ordinary incidents of daily life understood by even the most 
ignorant. And so we see the tending of the idol, waking it, bathing 
it, giving it food, putting it to sleep and so forth. In ordinary worship 
there is the offer of flowers, light incense and the like Up4eh<lra, In 
the subtle inner or mental worship ( Antarpdj^l ) these are but symbols. 
Thus the JnSneshvara Samhita cited in the Mantrayogarahasyanirnaya 
speaks of the offering of "'flowers of feeling” ( BliS.vapushpa ) to the 
Divinity— namely the virtues of selflessness ( Anahangkira ) desireiess- 
ness(Ar4ga) pridelessness (Adambha) freedom from malice and envy 
( Advesha, Amatsaryjam ) and infatuation and (delusion ( Amadah and 
Amoha ) and control over the feelings and mind ( Akshobhaka ; 
Amanaka ), He who can truly ns&ke such offerings to Devi is a high 
Sddhaka indeed. The ShfLstra makes wonderful provision for all types. 
It recogniaea that there must he a definite object to which the mind 


must turn ; chooses that object with a view to the capacities of the 
Sddhaka ; and similarly regulates the ensuing worship. Much ignorant 
talk takes place as to the supposed worship of the Formless. W orsMp 
impBes an object of worship and every object has some form. But that 
form kaS'the ntual varies to meet the needs of differing capacities and 


terhp^anienfs ; eonimencing vnth the more or less anthropomorphic 
iir'.'jgc (or Doll ; I *iita)i. sja those who dislike such worship call it) with 

ug thaways of daily, life, passing 
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pistcies eaiMems Yitafaas, and mental worship to udosatioa (£ thft 
Point of Light ( Jyotirbindu ) ia which at length, conBcioi^neSs being 
sierged, all worship ceases. 

The Shaktirahasya snmiaarises the stages of progress ia a short 
'jerse, thus “By images, ceremooies, mind, Meatifieatioa, and! know- 
sig the Self, a mortal attains Kairalya.’’ 

In the same way meditation is either gross (Sthtlla) or subtle- 
(S-fekshma). The forms of the Mother of the Universe are threefold.^ 
There is first the Supreme (Para) form of which the VishnuySmala 
says '‘None know/^ There is next Her subtle form which consists of 
Mantra. But sa the mind cannot settle itself Upon that which is 
formless She appears also in physical form as celebrated in the Devl'^ 
stotras of the Parfinas and Tantras. 

The third principle to be noticed is the part which the body is made 
to take in the ritual. Necessarily there is action in any case to carry 
out the ritual but this is so prescribed as to emphasise the mental 
operation (Mdnasi Kriy&) and in Esddition certain symbolic gestures 
(Mudrd) are prescribed. The body is nsadte to teke its part in the ritual, 
the mental processes being thus emphasized and intensified. This is- 
based on a well known natural tendency. When we speak with eon.' 
Tiction and intensity of feeling we naturally adopt appropriate move- 
Baents of the body and gestures’ of the hands. We thus speak with the 
whole body. 

Take for example Nyfisa which like Tantra- is peculiar to the? 
Tantras. The object of the Sltdhaka is to identify himself with the 
DevatA he contemplates and thus to attain Devat^bbdva for which- 
it is, in its many forms, a most powerful means. Regarding the foody 
of the Devatfi as composed of Bija mantras he net merely imagines- 
that his own body is so eos»pose(S but he actually places (Nydsa means 
pfeoing) these Bljas with the tips of his fingers on the mrious parts of 
his own body. The Abhiehta Devati is thus in imagination (expressed 
hy outward acts) placed in each of the parts and members of the 
Mdhaka’s foody and then with the motion of his arms foe, by Vykpaka 
2f yfisa, as it were, spreads the presence of the Devath all over his body.- 
He &tts feels himself permeated in ey®y part by the presence of 
Bevatl and identified with the Divine Self an that its form. Again 
with c^tsuA ritual acts Mudr4 is made.. This MudrA expresses by the 
foariA fee feougfot of the wondnpper of which it is some a kind Of 

attfHtreil fifoorthand Tfoos when making Malays MudiA, in ofieimg 
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waierj ilie Laa<3s are formed into tlie likeness of a Ssh indioatiag* 'tkere^ 
by that tbe Sfidhaka offers not merely the small quantity of water 
contained in tbe ritual vessel but all the oceans with the fish and 
other animals therein, 

A further important point for consideration is that the mental 
Tritti is not only strengthened by accompanying physical action but by 
a prolonged repetition of either or both. There may be a literal repetition 
of the same or similar words and their accompanying^ ideas of which, a 
prominent example is Japa of Mantra with which I have dealt in my 
paper on tlie VarnamSla ; or the object of eonteroplation may be severed 
into parts, as where meditation is done not simply on the DevatA as a 
whole but on each of the parts of His body and then on the whole ; or 
a particular result, such as the dissolution of the Tattvas in Bhftta- 
shuddhtj may be analysed into the component parts of a process 
commenoiDg with the first movement and ending with the last, 
Kepetition of a word and idea fixes it in the mind and if the same 
essential thought can he presented in varied forms the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire, "Vain repetition” 
is itself in the mouths of many a vain criticism when not a platitude. 
If H is in fact vain it is vain. But it need not be so. lu the current 
gross way of looking at things it is akged ‘'Will the Deity yield (like 
& modern politician) to repeated clamour The answer is the Devatd 
is not so affected. What is in fact affected is the mind of the Scldhaka 
himself which being thus purified by insistent effort, becomes a fit 
medium for the manifestation of a divine consciousness (Devat^hheLva). 
In fact Indian ritual cannot be understood unless the Vedantie 
principles of which they are a particular practical application are 
Understood. 


Symbolism exists in all religions in varying degrees. The Tantra 
ShSstra is estraordmarily full of it ia all its kinds — form, colour, language, 
number, action. The subject is a highly interesting but very lengthy 
one. I can only make two remarks with regard to it here- There ie a 
good deal of what is called erotic symholi&m in some of tbe Taatras- 
This is apt to shock many English people who are by no means all so 
moral in fact as some might think this sensitivity suggests. It does not 
necessarily carry this suggestion to me. Such fear of erotic symbols is 
Jabber indiesttive in the generality of cases of natural impurity and want 
bf jsMf ceatrol. The great Edward Carpenter speaks of the "impHre hash" 
’ jii these maitt-c?. A per-cn whose mind is naturaUy beat towards eensmai 
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btr£ who (iesireg to eon est them iaq no doi'ist a fear wh 6k 
Qnc readily understands of anytlnng which may provoke such thought?- 
But such a man is in thfc respect lower than him who looks upou 
natural things in a natural way without fear of injury to himself ; and 
infinitely lower than he to whom all is a manifestation of the one Con- 
sciousness and who realises this in those things which are the cause of 
fail to the imperfectly self-governed Pashu. Nothing is in itself impure^ 
It is the rnhid which makes it so. It is however absolutely right that 
persons who feel "that they have not suffi-cient self-control should^ until 
they gain it^ avoid what they think may do them injury, Recently an 
old, and I had thought experienced, man wrote to me that he had come 
across in the Tantras ‘'obscenities the very reading of which wass 
demoralising,^' The very fact that these portions of the scripture had such 
an effect on him is a sufficient reason that he and others similarly situated 
should not read them. Neither shonid such persons study art from ih® 
nude, the curious and obscene customs recorded by anthropology, 
certain paita of the medical science ; works on sexual psychopathy or the 
easnistical works of Catholic Theology. The Tantra Sh^tra recognises 
this principle by certain injunctions into which I cannot enter here. 
The KnlSmava expressly says that the Chapter on the Wine ritual is not 
to be read ; patked dsavo^^dsa) th&t hhj the unqualified. Here 
two rules are to be observed. No one is to think of these sexual 
matters except in and during the coarse of worship when the Mantras 
and the direction which they give to thought protect the Sddhaka from 
evil influences. Secondly no one is to worship in this way unless duly 
qualified. It was never meant that these ShAstra should be r^d by 
any and every one from mere curiooity only. Even then portions of some 
Sh^atms may seem to their modem reader needlessly obscene j though as 
to this it isto be remembered both that they were written in. an age when> 
in the ^t as in the west, a spade was called a spade and not a horricnl- 
tnral instrument; and that their readers were meant to bs persons who, 
having passed through the necessary disciplines had attained to both 
knowledge and self-control. Similarly the casuistical wmrks of catholic 
theologians contain obseeuities some of a very filthy kind. They were 
not however written for public or curious reading but for priests whose 
fortified character protected them (it was hoped) from the influences of 
their libidinous suggestions. Erotic symbolism however (for to this I now 
limit mys^ is not peculiar to the Tania's*. It is as old as the hills and 
may be found in other scriptures It is a matter of embarassment io the 
-clau I hav« 1Q«itioind that the Bible is not free from li If we would 
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picture tL® cosmiep oee'; e3 we must take the matenals therefore from our 
own life It IS uot always necessary to go to the erotic life But mau ha& 
generally done so for reasons I need, not discuss here ; and his seleotious 
must sometimes he admitted to he very apt. It has however been, sanf 
that throughout ShStta symbolism and pseudo-philosopMsing there lies at 
the basis of the whole system the conception of sexual relationship as the- 
ultimate explanation of the universe. Reading these words as they stand 
they are nonsense. What is true is that some Sh^-kta Tantras convey 
philosophic and scientific truths by the media of erotic imagery ; which is 
another matter. But so also does Upanishad. The charge of pseudo- 
philosophy betrays equal ignorance unless the AdvaitavedSnta is such. 
The ShAkta Tantra simply presents the Vedantic teachings in a aymho- 
tical ritualistic form for the worshipper to whom it also prescribes the 
means wheeby they may be realised in fact. Those who think otherwise' 
have not mastered the alphabet of the subject. 

Much I have omitted including Nilasddhana which is however 
«£ limited application being practised by some Ylra SSdhakas in the* 
burning ground ( Shmash^tna ). The limits of this paper however forbid 
morej except what I have to say on the Panchatattva ritual the notoriety 
of which has thrown into the shade not only the topiss with which I 
have dealt hut every other, itichiding the valuable philosophical present- 
ment of TedAnta contained in the Shdkta Tantra, Hotwithstandingr 
and indeed because of, the offhand and (in certain respects) ignorant 
eondemnation which this ritual Las received, the interests of both 
Scholarship and fairness ( which by the way should be identical ) require- 
we should first ascertain the facts, think clearly and fearlesdy and 
then determine without prejudice. From both the Shistric and 
histoMcal point of view the subject is of such importance ihat it is not 
possible forme toh«:e deal with it otherwise than in a very general 
, It is ftOeessary however in a paper on Upisan^ to at least touch 
upon the matter because as against everything one says about the 
T^fecas there is raised the express or implied query ''That may be ali 
iVflll. But what about the infamous Panobamak^ra Anything 
said in favour of the ShSstra is tLxis discounted in advance. 

We must first disentangle the geasral principles involved from 
their particular The prmciple maybe sound and yet the 

application may not be so. Wo may for instance approve striving for 
Vedantie Audasinya, whilst at the same time we may rightly rpjeo| 
Aghora^B application of it in mting human eamon. Kext let uB 
f(ttt M Air ntual appUoaiioa 9t thaee< jaaimpljo,. 
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let as judge tlie intention with wh ch the ntaal was preseiihed A 
pnnaple may be good sud the latention maj be good bat its appli 
cation may be intrinsically bad, or at least dangerous and therefore 
inexpedient as leading to abuse. In life it is a mistake to altogether 
neglect the pragmatical aspect of any theory. Logie and life do not 
always gO hand in hand, Lastly let us see whether the application i» 
good or bad or inexpedient; or whether it is partially one or the 
other. 

The three chief physical appetites of man arc eating and drinking 
whereby bis body is sustained and sexual intercourse whereby it is 
propagated. Considered in themselves they are natural and harmless. 
Manu puts this very clearly when he says "There la no wrong ( Dosha ) 
in the eating of meat and drinking of wine nor in sexual intereourse 
for these are natural inclinations of men. But abstention therefrom 
is productive of great fruit.” Here I may interpose and say that the 
Tautrik method is not a forced abstention b ut a regulated use with the 
nght Bhiva that is Advaitabhdva. When this is perfected natural 
desires drop away ( except so far as their fulfilment is absolutely neces- 
sary for physical existence) as things which are otherwise of no 
account. How is this done ? By transforming Pasbubhftva into Yim- 
bhdva. The latter is the feeling, disposition, and character of 
a Ylia. 

All things spring from and are at base irtanda or Bliss vAether it is 
perceived or not. The latter therefore e xists in two forms; as 
which is Auandasvarhpa, and as Bhukti or ■ worldly blissv Tantrile 
SddhanA claims to give both. The Tlra thus knows that JivAtmA and, 
ParamAtmd are one ; that it is the One Shivs who appears in the form 
of the multitude of men and who acts, suffers, and enjoys through 
them. The SMvasvarlpa is Bliss itself ( Param^nanda ). The Bliss 
of enjoyment ( BhogAuanda ) is one and the same Bliss manifesling 
itself through the limiting forms of mind and matter. Who is it who 
then enjoys and what Bliss is thus manifested ? It is Shiva in the 
form of the Universe ( Yishvrdpa ) who enjoys, and the manifested 
bliss is a limited form of that Supreme Bliss which in Wig ultimate 
nature He is. In his physical functions the Ylra identifies himself 
with the collectivity of all functions which constitute the universal life. 
He th®i consciously Shiva in the form of his own and all other 
lives. As Shiva exists both in his Svarftpa and as tbs world (Yish- 
-cxhjpa) ee union may, and should, h« had with Him in both aspeete. 
’Phwe are known a« S and SthAla S respectiTely The 
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S-iJhaka is taygit not to think that fre are one with the Divine 
liheration only, but here and now in every act we do. For in truth all 
such is Shakti. It is Shiva who as Shakti is acting in and through 
the S^dhaks. So though^ according to the Vaidik injunctions, there is 
jao eating or drinking before worship, it is said in the Shikta Tantra 
that be who worships KAlikA when hungry and thirsty angers Her. 
Those who worship a God other than their own Essential Self may 
think to please Him by such acts but to the Sh^tkta, Shiva and Jiva 
are one and the same. Why then should one give pain to J iva ? Here 
is sense indeed. It was I think Professor Koyce who said, borrowing 
( though probably unconsciously ) an essential Tantrik idea, that God 
suffers and enjoys in and as and th/ougk man. This is so. Though the 
Brahmasvaihpa is nothing but the perfect, actionless Bliss, yet it is also 
Hie one Brahman who as Jtva suffers and enjoys ; for there is none 
other. When this is realised in every natural function then each 
exercise thereof ceases to he a mere animal act and becomes a religious 
rite — ^a Yajua. Every function is a part of the Divine Action ( Shakti ) 
in fJature. Thus when taking drink in the form of wine the Vira 
know* it,lo he TkiAdravamayl that is “the Saviour Herself in liquid 
form/’ How (it is said) can he who truly sees in it the Saviour 
Mother receive from it harm ? Meditating on Kundalint as pervading 
hi# body to the tip of his tongue, thinking himself to he Light which 
is also the Light of the wine he takes, he says “I am She” ( Sdham ) 
‘‘I am Brahman"’^ “I Myself offer Ahuti to my own self Svihft/’ When 
therefore the Tlra eats, drinks or has sexual intercourse he does so not 
with the thought of himself as a separate individual satisfying his o wn 
peculiar limited wants ; an animal filching as it were from nature the 
enjoyment he has , hut thinking of hitnseE in stick enjoyment as Shiva, 
saying "Shivo'ham,” ■‘'Bhairavo'ham,". It is a fact that right selual 
nnion may, if associated with meditation and ritual, be the means 
towards attainment of liberation j though persons who take a vulgar and 
animal view of this function will not readily understand it. The function 
is thereby enobled and receives a new significance. This is Vtrabli^va. 

The notions of the Pashu are in varying degrees the reverse of all 
this. If of the lowest type, he only knows himseE as a separate entity 
who enjoys. Some more sophisticated, yet in truth ignorant, enjoy and 
ate ashamed ; and thus think it unseemly to implicate God in the 
supposed coarseness of His handiwork as ' physical function. Some 
again who are higher regard these functions as an acceptable gift of 
GttdiW theBi twiowly creator! who enjoy and are separate froj»Hi®e- 

’'-t; " 
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The "Vai'likas took enjoyment to be the fiuit of tne *acnfifia an I the 
gift of tbs Devas. Others who are yet higher offer all that thej do 
to tha One Lord. This daaliatic worship is embodied in tha eoromaiui 
of the Gita '*Tat madarpanam kaniSTa.” Do all this as an offering 
to Me. What is e Does it mean ail or some particular things 
only ? But the highest S3dhan4 from the Monistic standpoint, and 
which in its AdvaitabhAva differs from all others, is that of the Shakta 
Tantra which proclaims that the SAdhaka is Shiva and that it is Shira 
who in the form of the S&dhaka enjoys. 

So much, for the principle involved to which, whether it he accepted 
or not, cannot be truly denied nobility and grandeur. 

The application of this principle is of greatly less interest and 
importance. To certain of such’ ritual applications may he assigned 
the charges commonly made against this ShSstra, though without 
accurate knowledge and discrimination. It was the practice of an 
age the character of which was not that of our own. The parti- 
cular shape which the ritual has taken ia due I think, to historical 
causes. Though the history of the Agamas is still obscure it 
seems to me that this Panchatattva Karma is in substance a 
eoBtinuation, in altered form, of the old Vadik usage in which 
eating and drinking were a part of the sacrifice (Yajna), So 
any extra ritual drinking called “useless” (Vrithapdna) or Pasha 
drinking (PashupSna) in which the Western (sometimes a hostile 
critic of the Tantra Sbkstm) so largely indulges, is a great sin. 
The influence however of the original Buddhism and Jainism were 
against the consumption of meat and wine j an influence which con- 
tinued to operate on post-Buddhistic Hinduism up to the pr^ent 
day, except among certain followers of the Agamas who claimed to 
represent the earlier traditions and usages. I say “certain”, because 
for the Pashu there are substitutes for wrine and meat and so forth , and 
for the Divya the Tattvas are not material things but Yoga processes, 
I have shown the similarities between the Vaidik and Tantrik ritual ia 
®y paper on ‘^‘'Shakti and Shikta” to which I refer you. If fhis view 
of mine be correct, whilst the importance and prevalence of the ancient 
ritual will diminish with the passage of time and the changes in reli- 
gioa which it effects, the principle wiH always retain its inherent value 
for the followers of the Advaita VedAnta. It is capable of application 
according to the modem -spirit without recourse to Chakras and their 
i&iil details tn ordcmtiy life of the hoUBelKdder withia tie 

bounds of las Dharszashdatilt 
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piesent day often m a fiom free form the objections which are raised 
against certain ancient liberties of practice which led to abuse. It is 
necessary therefore both for the purpose of accuracy and of a just 
criticism of its present adherents to consider the intention with which 
the ritual was prescribed and the tmds in which that intention was 
given effect. It is nob the fact, as conamouly alleged, that the inten- 
tion of the ShJsira was to promote and foster any form of sensual 
indulgence. If it was, then the Tantras would not be a Shd,5tra at all 
whatever else they might contain. SbS.stra comes from the root “'Shas" 
to control ; that is Shistra exists to control men within the bounds set 
by Dharma, Tbe intention of this ritual, when rightly understood, is 
on the contrary is to regulate natural appetite, to curb it, to lift it from 
the trough of mere animality ; and by associating it with religious 
worship, to effect a passage from the state of desire of the ignorant 
Pashu to the completed Divyabhiva in which there is desirelessness. 
It is another instance of the general principle to which I have referred 
that man must be led from the gross to the subtle. A S^dhaka once 
well explained the matter to me thus : Let ns suppose he said that 
man’# body is a vessel filled with oil which is the passions. If you 
simply empty it and do nothing more, fresh oil will take its place issu- 
ing from the Source of Desire which you have left undestroyed. If 
however into the vessel there is dropped by slow degrees the Water of 
Knowledge ( Jn&na ) it will, as being heavier than oil, descend to the 
bottom of the vessel and will then expel an equal quantity of oil. In 
this way all the oil of passion is gradually expelled and qo jaore can 
re-enter for the water of JnSpa will then have wholly taken its place, 
Hera again the general principle of the method is good. As the Latins 
said “If you attempt to expel nature with a pitchfork H will come 
back again”. Tou must infuse some^Jdng else as a medicament against 
the ills which follow the natural tendency of desires to exceed the limits 
which Dharma sets to them. 

The particular application of this method in the Shftkta Agama is 
one of considerable complexity and by no means :&?ee from difficulty ; 
though from the way some talk one would not suppose this to be so. 

’ ' treUerally speaking however we may di^tingukih not only between 
Dakshinichdra Ydm-dehara hut between a Dakshinaand Yftmd 
letter £oh^^ itself It ip trqe that even tfao praetiee <£ 
wdl net hav» the of the v “id 
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from a geoorally ^eoepted moral staeSpOiot For the feshiag of mmt 
and wine have not yet been recognised “by the world sn general as sins ; 
and sexual umon (Maithnna) is had with what the Tantras call the 
Mya shaktt that is the SSdhaka’s own Prakriti or wife. Thus the 
KanliktebanadtpikS says that the best Shakti is Adyashskti ; and it is 
only if she be disqualified (Anadhikdrini) that another is to be taken. 
Similarly Idyaraady a or wine ==Vi 3 aya (hemp); Adyamndret^Dhanyajd 
(made from paddy); Adyashuddhi or meat»*ATjdraka (ginger)* 
Adyamina or fishra Jambira ( citron); and quoting from the Taiiti4atara 
it says that worship without these Adya foras is fruitless. From a western 
standpoint the ritual is up to this point free from moral objection 
provided that there is no excess, 

Hindus however of other seetsj and those who do not practise 
the Chakra ritual may object to the use of wine in any way_ 
There is a common misconception here. All Hindus whether Yimit- 
chdrls or others condemn the extra-ritual consumption of wine 
which is regarded as one of the great sins. But the T&ntrika view is 
that the prohibition agains fc wine does not apply to its ritual nee • 
tliOB^h all other drinking Is called useless (YrithapAna) or pashn drinking 
(Pashupftna) and is sinful. In the same way a Christian abstainer from 
wine might yet receive it in the encharisfcic sacrament. He does not 
then take it as wine but (if a believer ia txansubstantiation) as the blood 
of the Iiord, Who in His lifetime never taondemned but by His condnct 
approved of the drinking of wine and bade men take it with bread m 
the sacrament of His body and blood. In the Tantra,.it is aa, I have 
eaidj spiritualised by Mantra and TJpSsana. As in the Yaidik Yajna 
the exhilarating Soma was drauk^ so he drinks wine made ftom many 
substances. As a matter of fact drops of wine are sprinkled on the 
Pras^da in DurgaphjS and on the Pras^da which all consume at the 
temple of Jagfinnatha at Puri ; though this is not generally known and 
perhaps will not be admitted. If wine is absolutely prohibited under all 
circumstances, then it is as sinful to take it sprinkled on food as to 
drink it from a cup in moderation. The dualistie notion entertmned by 
both some eastern and westerns that the ‘'‘dignity” of worship is offended 
by asBociation with natural function is erroneous. As regards wine and 
bread (which answers to MudrS) worship is in fact associated with the 
driohiog wine and the eating of bread in the Chiistian Eucharist, 

On the VAmA side hwveverihe of the ritoal with the 

another Shakti lays it open to objectmii Even here w« mint avoid any 
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jll founded condemnation We ehould exclude cases of the Shaiva wife 
for after all the established social usages of any community must be 
tahea into account. In a monogamous country polygamy may be 
immoral. But where polygamy ia recognised, as it was amongst the 
Jews, it is absurd to call those who practised what their law allowed 
immoral. Further some think that a kind of unlimited promiscuity 
is allowed. This is not so. There may have been hypocrites 
wandering around the conutiy and its women who sought to 
cover their lasciviousness with the cloak of a pretended religion. 
But this is not true SMhani. The relation with the Shakti should 
be one of a generally permanent character. It is indeed held that 
a Shakti who is abandoned takes away with her the S&dhaka’s Punya, 
Still it is the fact that in. what are called the higher stages of a 
Kaula’s progress there are liberties accorded him which are not 
allowed to ordinar}’ men and eventually it is said he reaches Svech* 
chacham. This doetrine again is not peculiar to the Tantra Shflstra. 
It is in the Upauishads which eay that the Brahmajnani is beyond 
both good aud evil (Dharma and Adharma.) Whether the practical 
application of this doetrine can be justified is another matter. 
Antiuomian notions to the effect that a Knower is beyond good and 
evil are not however peculiar to India. They have displayed them 
selves in all ages and countries in connection with what is called 
“Pantheism’’; such as in the case of that western heresy the followers 
of .which called themselves "The Brethren of the Free Spirit” with 
whose doetrine and that of the SvechchbS.chdrl Kaulas there is, in 
several matters, an even verbal similarity. Other instances may 
be given such as the Gnostic Antinomianism , the new ManicliEeans , 
Amalric of Beua with his doctrine “to those constituted in love no 
sin is imputed”; Johann Hartmann “a roan free in spirit is impec- 
cable”; the ’"pantheistic “Libertines” and “Familists” and Banters 
Of the Sixteenth Centuiy “Nothing is sin but what a man thinks 
to be so”: “God sees no sin in him who knows himself to be in a state 
of grace” (Gataker’s Antinomianism discovered and refuted 1632); 
the Alumbrados or Spanish Illuminate ( prahuddha ) Mystics of the 
sixteenth century ; Magdalena de Cruce d’Aguilar and others ( Menendes 
jr Pelayo — ^^‘Historia de los Heierodoxos Espanoles ) whose teachiugf 
according to Malvasia ( Catalogus. Omnium haeresium et oonciliorum ) 
Contained. &e' following proportion “A perfect man cannot sin; even 
which .outwardly regarded., must be looked upon as vicious 

lives lU mpsiieal i^moU with .. 
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Stm lar doe naes are alleged of the Freneli III im ses called Gaensets 
of the Seyenteenth Centary , the Garraan Theosophers o£ Schoaherr . 
Era VoQ Battler ; the Muckers of the Eighteenth Oentary ; sOtae 
modern Bassiau sects ( Tsakni “La Sussie Sectaire" ) and others. Whilst 
it is to be remembered that in these and other cases -we must receive 
with caution the acGounts given bj opponents there is no doubt that 
Aatinomianism, Svechehh^chSca and the like is a well known pheno- 
menon in religious history often associated with so-called “Pantheistie’’ 
doctrines. It is entirely erroneous to suppose that it is an intellectual 
and moral monstrosity peculiar to this countryj and “the TantraJ’' 
Some antiaomian doctrines on the contrary such as those of 
the Italian nuns Spigbi and Buonamuici recorded by Bishop 
Scipio de Ricci (L’uomo e nato libero y nessuno lo puo legare 
nello spirito’': “man is born free and none can chain .-his free 
Spirit” and the consequence of this teaching ) seem to me a Paishdkika 
bh^shya or demoniac commentary on the Tdntrika Vlrdchhra. Even 
however as regards true Virkebara the detached student of religions 
will remember two points which are made by Professor de la Vallde 
Poussin, the Catholic Belgian Sanskritist, in one of his works on the 
Buddhist Tantra ( Adhikarmapradlpa 141 ) and by Dr. H. Delacroix 
the author of “Le Mysticisms speculatif en Allemagne au q^uatorzieme 
siecle" in which the doctrine and practice of the Brethren I haTe 
mentioned is described. ( See also Preger’s Geshichte dex Dentschen 
Mystik im Mittelaiter ). The latter warns us from plaeiag implicit 
reliance on the accounts of adversaries. He also says ( p. 64 ) that one 
must judge a doctrine by what its sincere adherents hold and do, and 
not by the practices of imposters who always hie to Beefs holding 
theories which offer opportunities for libertinism. The former observes 
that when judging of the morality of these Tantrik rituals we must 
not forget the f£7« A/fwj under which only they are aeeordiug to the 
ghMra admissible, otherwise eondemnation hecemes excessive. ( "Je 
erois d’ailleurs qu’on a exagere le charaetere d’immoralite deg actes 
liturgiques de Maithuoa faute d’avoir fixe les diverses conditions dans 
iesquelles il doivent etre pratiques” ). 

After all when everything unfavourable has been said the 
aliases on this head are not to be compared either in nature or 
extent with those of the West with its widespread sordid prostitution, 
ii® drankenaess and gluttony, its sexual perversities and its demonkcsal 
pathological enormitiea- To take a fipeci&o example Ih the drinking 
of wine by a limited number of VAmSc drl Tantnks in the who e of 
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ttia country to be eoiti pared with ( say ) the consumption of whistey b 
this single city ? Is this whisky drinking less worthy of condemnation 
because it is PashupS-na or done for the satisfaction of sensual appetite 
alone ? The dnalistie notion that the “dignity” of religion ia impaired 
by association with natural function is erroneous. 

An English writer, doubtless referring to these and other wrongs^ 
has recently expressed the opinion that during the last quarter of a 
eentary we Westerns have been living ins what (with some few 
ameliorating features ) is the wickedest epoch in the worldte history. 
However this may be if onr own. great sins were here known, the abuses real 
and alleged of Tantriks would be seen in better proportion. Moreover an 
effective reply would be to hand against those who are always harping 
on Ifevadasis and other sensualities of, or connected with, Indian 
worship. India’s general present record for temperance and sexual control 
is better than that of the West. It is no doubt a just observation that 
abuses committed under the supposed, sanction of religion are worse 
than wrongs done with the sense that they are wrong. That there 
have been hypocrites covering the satisfaction of their appetites with 
the cloak of religion is likely. But all Sddhakas are not hypocrites and 
all cases do not show abuse. I cannot therefore help thinking that 
this constant insistan.ee on one particular feature of the ShSstra, together 
with ignorance both of the particular rites and neglect and ignorance 
of all else in the Agama Scripture is simply part of the general polemic 
carried on in some quarters against the Indian religion. The Tantra 
ShAstra is doubtless thought to be a very useful heavy gun and is there- 
fore constantly fired in the attack. There may he some who will be 
disappointed if it be shown that the weapon is not as formidable as was 
thou^t. All this is not to say that there have not been abuses or that 
some forms ef rite will not be considered repugnant, or that these or 
otiier forma are not in fact open to objection founded on the interests 
of society at large. All this again is not to say that I counsel the 
acceptance of any such extreme theories or practice. According to the 
Shftstea- itself some of these methods, even if carried out as directed, have 
thehr dangers. This is obvious in the actions of a lower class of men 
wlto^ conduct has made the Scripture notorious. The ordinary man wdl 
thsaa : — '^hy then court danger when there ia enough of it in 
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It is for me to so guard myself because those who esusot 

jadge with, detaohment are prone to think that others who deal 
fairly and disparationately with any doctrine or practice are necessarily 
its adherents and the counsellors of it Others. 

My own view is this. Probably we should be in general better if 
we took neither Alcohol or Meat particularly the latter, which is the 
source of much disease. Though it is said that killijog for sacrifice is 
no ‘‘killing” it can hardly be denied that total abstention from slaughter 
of animals constitutes a more complete conformity with AhingsS 
or doctrine of non-injury to any being. A feeling of this kind is 
growing in the "West where even the Meat-eater, impelled by disgust 
and a rising regard for decency, hides away the slaughter houses 
producing the meat which he openly displays at his table. In the same 
sexual errors are common to-day and nothing should be done or 
said which fostera it ; nor was this the intention of the ShSstra. 

I understand the basis on which these Tantrik practices rest. 
Thus what seems repellent is sought to be justified on the 
ground that the Sfidhaka should be above all likes and dislike, and 
should see Brahman in all things. But the western critic will say 
that we must judge practice from the practical standpoint. It was 
this consideration which was at the back of the statement of Pro- 
fessor de la Vallde Poussin ( Bouddhisme Etudes et Materiaux ) (14.31) 
that there is in this country what Taine called a “reasoning madness” 
which made the Hindu stick at no conclusion however strange, willingly 
accepting even the absurd. ( “11 y regne des Forigine oe qne Tame 
appelle la folie raisoaante. Les Hindoues vont volontiers jusqi/h 
Tabsurde” ). This may be too strongly put ; but the saying contains 
this truth that the Indian temperament is an absolutist one- Bat 
such a temperament if it has its fascinating grandeurs also carries with 
it the defects of its qualities ; namely dangers from which those who 
make a compromise between life and reason are free. 

After all as I have elsewhere said the quesrion of this particular 
ritual practice is largely of historical interest only. Such practice is 
to-day, under the influences of the time, being transformed, where it is 
not altogether disappearing, with other ritual customs of a past age, 
I am only interested here to show firstly Hiat the practice is not 
a modern invention but is a continuation of ancient Yaidik usage ; 
secondly that it claims, like the rest of the ritual with which I have 
dwli, to he an Sj^ca^n of fibs AdvajiavAda of the Upanishads ~ and 
lastiy that ( puttmg ande tiung* genetilly repngnant and 
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practices whicii have led to abuse) a , great principle is involved 
which may find legitimate and enobling application in all 
daily acts of physical function within the bounds of man’s ordinary 
Bbarma. Those who so practice this principle may become the tine 
VirA who hag been said to be not the man of great physical or sexual 
strength, the great fighter, eater, drinker, or the like but 

Jitendriyah sattyavAdi nityUnnasthdna taiparah 
Kdmadt validdnashcka sa vtra iti giyate. 

"He is a Hero who has controlled bis senses, and is a speaker of 
truth ; who is ever engaged in worship and has sacrificed lust and all 
other passions”. 

The attainment of these qualities is the aim, whatever is said of 
the moans, of all Tantrik SMhanS. 
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KUNDALINI SHAKTL 

(yoga) 

All the world (I speak of course of those interested .in such subjects) 
is beginning to speak of Kundalinl Shakti ‘“cette fameuse Kuudaliol’* 
as a French friend of mine calls Her. There is considerable talk about 
the Chakras and the Serpent-Power hut lack of understanding as to 
what they mean. This as usual is sought to be covered by an air of 
mystery, mystical mists and sometimes the attitude j should much 
like to tell you if only I were allowed to give it out.^' There ig no’ more 
fertile soil of humbug than ^'Mysticism” which is often confused think- 
ing. I do not of course apeak of true Mysticism. Like all other matters 
in this Indian Shdstra the basis of this Yoga is essentially rational. Its 
thought, like that of the ancients generally whether of east or west, has 
in general the form and brilliance of a cut gem. It is this quality 
which makes it ao dear to some of those who have had to wade through 
the slush of much modern thought and literaure. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to explain the general principles which underlie it. 
This form of Yoga is an application of the general principles relating 
to Shakti with which I have already dealt. The subject has both a 
theoretical and practical aspect. The latter is concerned with the 
teaching of the method in such a way that the aspirant may give effect 
to it. This cannot be learnt from books but only from the Gum who 
has himself auccsssfuUy practised this Yog^. Apart from difficulties, 
inherent in written explanations, it cannot be practically learnt from, 
books because the carrying oat of the method is affected by the nature 
and capacity of the SAdhaka and what takes place during his Sddhand, 
Further, though some general features of the method have been explained 
to me, I have had no practical experience myself of this Power, i am 
not speaking as a Yogi in this method, which I am not; Imt as one who 
has read and studied the Shtetra on this matter and has had the further 
advantage of some oral explanations which have enabled me to better 
understand it. I have dealt with this practical side, eo far as it is 
possible to me, in my forthcoming wOrk on the “Serpent Power Sven 
60 far as the matter can be dealt with in writing I cannot within the 
iimite of such a paper as this deal with it in any way fnlly. A detailed 
descttptioa of the Ohakraa and their sigmficsnce cannot be attempted 
here. What 1 wieh to do le to treat the subject on the broadoet lines 



possable &nd to explain tbe fundamental principles winch underlie this 
yogs method It is heoause these are not nnderstood that there is such 
confused thinking and misty, if not mystical, talk upon the subject. 
How many persons for instance can correctly answer the question 
‘‘What is KundAlint Shakti ?” One may he told that it is a Power or 
Shnkti ; that it is coiled like a serpent in the Mhl^dh^ra ; and that it ia 
wakened and goes up through the Chakras to the Sahasr4ra. But what 
Shakti is it ? Generally it seems to be thought that it is one particnlar 
Shakti named Kundalini amongst the many moving Shaktis which 
make up the Universe. This is an error as later shown. Why again is 
It coiled like a serpent ? What is the meaning of this ? What is the 
nature of the Power V Why is it in the Mhladhara? What is the mean- 
ing of "wakening" the power. Why if wakened should it go up ? 
What are the Chakras ? It is easy to say that they are regions or 
lotusoa. What are they in themselves v Why have each of the lotuses 
a different number of petals ? WTiat is a petal ? What and “why are 
the ^‘Letters" on them ? What is the effect of going to the Sahasrira : 
end how does that effect come about ? These and other similar ques- 
tions require an answer before this form of Yoga dan be understood. 
I have said something as to the Letters m my paper on the origin of 
Mantra, With these and other general questions, rather than with the 
details of the six Chakras, I will deal to-day. 

In the first place it is necessary to remember the fundamental 
principle of the Tantra ShSstra to which I have already referred vk that 
that man is a microcosm ( Esh.udrabrahm4nda ). Whatever exists ia the 
outer universe exists in him. All the Tattvas and the worlds are within 
Mm and so are the supreme Shiva-Shatti. The body may be divided 
into two main parts, namely the head and trunk on one hand and the 
l^g on the other. In man the centre of the body is between these 
two at the base of the spine where the legs begin. Supporting the 
trnnk and through it the whole body there is the spinal cord. This ia 
the axis of the body just as Mount Mem is the axis of the earth. 
Hence * man’s spine is called Merudanda the Meru or axis staff. The 
fegs and feet are gross matter which show less signs of consciousness 
than tfee trunk with its spinal white and grey matter j which ttunk 
itself is greatly subordinate in this respect to the head containing the 
c^gau , of mlmi or physical brain with its white and grey matter. The 
«£“the wMt*, 4ad gvey matter ipf the head and spinal column 
* -The bo^ and fegs-bolow fie centre mtt the 
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HEiTersff From tire centre upwards eonse oxisness more freely manifests 
tbrou^li tbe spina^ and cerebral centres Here tiie s are tbe seven 
apper regions or Lokas s term which SatyAnanda in hi? commentary 
on Isha Upanishad says means “what are seen'’ (laky ante) that is 
attained and are hence the fruits of Karma in the form of particular 
re-birth. These regions namely Bhuh, Bhuvahj Svahj Tajah, Jaaah, 
Mahah, Satya Lokas correspond with the six centres j fiye in the trank, 
the sixth in the lower cerebral centre ; and tbe seventh in the upper 
Brain or Satyaloka the abode of the supreme Shiva-Shakti. 

The six centres are the MftlSdhdra or root support atuated at tW 
base of the spinal column in a position midway in the perniaeum feetween 
the root of the genitals and the anus. Above it in the region of the 
genitals, abdomen, heart, chest or throat and in the forehead between the 
two eye (brumadhye) are the SvAdishthAna, ManipAra, Anihata, 
Vishuddha and Ajnh Chakras or lotuses (Padma) respectively. 
These are the chief centres, though the hooks speak of others such 
as the Lalana and Manas and Soma Chakras. In fact in the 
Advaita Martanda a modern Sanskrit hook by the late Guru of the 
Mahkrhja of Kashmir, some fifty Chakras and Adhftras are mentioned : 
though the six stated are the chief upon which all accounts agree. 
And so it is said “How can there be any Siddhi for him who 
knows not the six Chakras the sixteen AdhSras, the four Ethens 
and the three Lakshas in his own body The seventh region 
beyond the Chakras is the upper brain, the highest of mani- 

festation of Consciousness in the body and therefore tbe abode of 
the supreme Shiva-Shakti. When ^'abode" ia said it is not meant 
ot course that the Supreme is there placed in the sense of our 
placing namely it is there and not elsewhere. The Supreme is 
never localized whilst its manifestations are. It is everywhere both 
within and without the body, but is said to be in the SahasrAra because 
it IS there that the Supreme Shiva-Shakti are realised. And this must 
be so, because consciousness is realised by entering in and passing 
through the highest manifestation of mind the Sattvamaya Bpddhi 
above and b^ond which is Chit and Ohidmpinl Shakti Themselves. 
Prom their Shiva-Shakti Tattva aspect are evolved Mind in ila form as 
Euddhi, AhangkSra, Manas and associated senses ( Indriya ) the centre 
of whidh is in and above the Ajnd Chakra and below the Sahasrara, 
Prora Ahangkftra proceed the Tanmktra or generals of the sense 
pat^cul^ which, evolve the five forms of sensible matter ( BlihA ) 
namely AkAiAa ( Btheit Vftya ( Air’ ) Agm ( “Pire’’ ) Apa« ( ' Water” ) 
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aad FnthiTl (“Earth ). The Eng-lish traMlatiQii given of these 
terms do not imply that the BhtLtas are the same as the English 
elements of air, fire, water, earth. The terms indicate varying degrees 
of matter from the etherial to the solid. Thus Prithivi or earth is any 
matter in the Prithivi state ; that is which may he sensed hy the Indiiya 
of smell. Mind and matter pervade the whole body. Bat there are 
centres therein in which they are predominant. Thus AjnSi is a centre 
of mind and the five lower Chakras are centres of the five Bhiitas ; 
Vishuddha of Akasha ; Anihata of VAyn, Manipfira of Agni, SvAdish- 
thAna of Apas, and MAlAdbara of Prithivi. 

In short man as a microcosm is the all«pervading Spirit ( which 
most purely manifests in the SahasrAra ) vehicled hy Shakti in the form 
of Mind and Matter the centres of which are the sixth and following 
five Chakras respectively. 

The six Chakras have been identified with the following plexuses 
Commencing from the lowest the MtlladhAra The Sacrococcygeal 
plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus ( which forms the great 
janction of the right and left sympathetic chains Ida and PingalA ) 
with the cerehro-epinal axis. Connected with this is the Lumbar plexus. 
Then follows the Cardiac plexus ( AnAhata ) Laryngeal plexus and lastly 
the AjnA or cerebellum with its two lobes and above this the Man as 
Chakra or sensorium within its six lobes, the Soma chakra or middle 
Cerebrum and' lastly the SahasrAra or upper Cerebrum. To some extent 
these localizations are yet tentative. This statement may involve an 
erroneous view of what the Chakras really are and is likely to produce 
wrong notions concerning them in others. The six Chakms themselves 
are vital centres within the spinal column in the white and grey matter 
there. They may however, and probably do, influence and govern 
the gross tract outside the spine in„the bodily region lateral to, and 
coextensive with, that section of the spinal column in which a particular 
centre is situate. The Chakras are centres of Shakti as vital force. 
In other words they are centres of PrAnashakti manifested by PrAna™ 
vAyu in the living body, the presiding DevatAs of which are names for 
the Universal Consciousness as It manifests in the form of those centres. 
The Chakras are not perceptible to the gross senses whatever may be a 
Yogi’s powers to observe what is beyond the senses ( atindrija ). Even 
if they were perceptible in the living body which they help to organize 
disappeaf with the disintegration- of the organism at death. 


■In an article on “The physical errors of Hinduism” (Calcutta 
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aui^nse of ouy readers to hear that th« Hmdas, who would uo 
eyen touch a dead bodj much less dissect it, ( which is incorrect ) 
should possess any anatomical knowledge at all,,,.... It is the Tantras 
that furnish us with some extraordinary pieces of information eoneem- 
ing the human body... .But of all the Hindu SliSsfcras extant, the 
Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity.... The Tantrik theory, on which 
the well-known Yoga called ‘Shatchakrabheda' is founded, supposes the 
existence of six main internal organs, called Chakras or Pad mas, all 
bearing a special resemblance to that famous flower, the lotus. , These 
are placed one above the other, and connected by three imaginary 
chains, the emblems of the Ganges, the Yamunk, and the Ssrasvatl.... 
Such is the obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere to these erroneous 
notions, that, even when we show them by actual dissection the non- 
existence of the imaginary Chakras in the human body, they wifi 
rather have recourse to excuses revolting to common-sense than acknow- 
ledge the evidence of their own eyes. They say, with a shamelessness 
unparalleled, that these Padmas exist as long as a man lives, hut dis- 
appear the moment he dies”. This alleged ^'Shamelessness” remisda 
me of the story of a doctor who told my father ‘'that he had performed 
many post mortems and had never yet discovered a soul.” 

The petals of the lotuses vary being 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 respectively? 
commencing from the Mfllkdhira and ending with Ajnk. There are 
SO in all, are the letters of the alphabet which are in the petals ? 
that is the Mktrifck are associated with the - Tattvas since both are 
products of the same creative Cosmic Process manifesting either as 
physiological or psychological function. It is noteworthy that the 
number of the petals is that of the letters leaving out either Hsha or 
the Vaidik La and that these 50 multiplied by 20 are in the 1000 petals 
of the Sahasrkra a number which is probably only indicative of multi- 
tude and magnitude. 

But why it may be asked do the petals vary in number ? Why 
for instance are there 4 in the Mnlkdhdra and fl in the Svkdishdhkua ? 
The answer given is that the number of petals in any Chakra is 
determined by the number and position of ihe ffkdis around that 
Chakra. Thus four Nidls surrounding and passing through the vital 
movements of the Muladharfl Chakra give it the appearance of a lotus 
of four petals. The petals are thus configurations made by the position 
rf Nidfs ahy parthmlar centre. These Nfldta are not those which 
arc known to the Vaiflyn Medical ShSetras The latter are gross 
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physical nerves But the former here spoken of are called Yoga nidls 
and are subtle ^.banue s ( Vivaia) along which the Iranik cuncnts ftow 
The term N^dl comes from the root “IN ad' which means motion. The 
body is filled with an uncountable number of Nidls. If they were 
revealed to the eye the body would present the appearance of a highly 
complicated chart of ocean currents. Snperfically the water seem one 
and the same. But examination shows that it is moving with varying 
degrees ef force in all directions. All these lotuses exist in the spinal 
column. 


An Indian physician and sanskritist has in the 0uy^s Hospital 
Gazette expressed the opinion that better anatomy is given in the 
Tantras than in the purely medical works of the Hindus. I have 
attempted elsewhere to co-relate present and ancient anatomy and 
physiology. I can, however, only here mention some salient points. 


The Merudanda is the vertebral column. Western Anatomy 
divides it into five regions ; and it is to be noted in Corroboration of the 
theory here exposed that these correspond with the regions in which the 
five Chakras are situate. The central spinal system comprised the brain 
or encephalon contained within the skull (in which are the Lalaua, AjnS, 
ManaSj Soma Ohaki'as and the Sahasrfira) ; as also the spinal cord 
extending from the upper border of the Atlas below the cerebellum and 
descending to the second lumbar vertebra where it -' tapers to a point 
called the filum tenninale. Within the spine is the cord, a compound 
of grey and white brain matter in which are the five lower Chakras, 
It is noteworthy that the filum -terminale was formerly thought to be 
mere fibrous cord, an unsuitable fehicie one might think for the MfilA- 

dhdra Chakra and KuDdali Shakti. Recent microscopic investigations 
have^ however, disclosed the existence of highly sensitive grey matter 

In the filum terminale which represents the position of the M-ftlS,dh§.ra. 
According to western science the spinal cord is not merely a conductor 
Between the periphery and the centres of sensation and volition but is 
also an independent centre or group of centres. The Sushumnd is a 
H Ml in the centre of the spinal column. Its base is called the Brah- 


madvAra or Gate of Brahman, As regards the physiological relations 
of the Chakras all that can be said with any degree of certainty is that 
the four abpve the MfiUdhAra have relation to tie genito-excretory. 



, Catdiac and respiratory functions, and. that the two upper 
W Ajnd ^wifch its associated Chakras) and SahasrAra denote 
tariff in tha of pure ^cowfowuh 
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Bjew therein gained through Yoga. The NSdis oa each sHe called tdS 
and Pingal^ are the left and right sympathetic cords crossing the 
central column from one side to the other making at the Ajnk with the 
Snshumiit a three-f-dd knot called Trii'^eni ; which Is said to be the spot 
in the Medulla whore the sympathetic cords Join together and whence 
they take their Origin. These ISiadis together wiih the two lobed Ajna 
and the Sushumni forming the figure of the caduceus of the God 
Mercury which is said by some to represent them. 

How then does this Toga compare with others? 

It will now be asked what are the general principles which underlie 
the Yoga practice above described. How is it that the ronsing of 
Kundalinl Shakfci and Her union with Shiva effects the state of ecetatzc 
union (Sam&dhi) and spiritual experience which is alleged. The reader 
who has understood the general principles recorded in the previous 
essays should, if he have not already divmed it, readily appreciate the 
answer here given. 

In the first place there are two main lines of Yoga namely 
DhyAna or BhS.van& Yoga and Kundali Yoga the subject of 
this work ; and there is a marked difference between the two 
The first class of Yoga is that in which ecstasy ( SamAdhi ) is 
attained by intellective processes (KriyS jnSna) of meditation and 
the like with the aid it may be of auxiliary processes of Mantra 
or Hathayoga (other than the rousing of Kundall ghakti) and by 
detachment from the world ; the second stands apart as that portion 
of Hatha Yoga in which, though intellective processes are not neglected, 
the creative and sustaining Shakti of the whole body is actually and 
tsmiy united with the Lord Conseioasness. The Yogi makes Her 
introduce Him to Her Lord and enjoys the bliss of union through Her. 
Though it is he who arouses Her, it is She who gives Jn^l;na for She is 
Herself that. The Dhyina Yogi gains what acquaintance with the 
supreme state his own meditative powers can give him and knows not 
the enjoyment of union with Shiva in and through his fundamental 
Body-Power. The two forms of Yoga differ both as to method and 
result. The Hathayogl regards his Yoga and its fruit as the highest, 
Perhaps the J nfitiayogi may think similarly of Ms own. Kundalinl 
iS' so renowned that many seek to know Her. Having studied the 
theory of this Yoga I have often been asked “Whether one can get on 
without it.’' The aawer jfi depends upon what you are looking fcrr ^ 
If yOu want to roBjB KuodaU Shakti to eny?y the blw of unjoa of 
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gliiva and Sliatii through Her and to gain the accompanying Powan 
(Siddhi) it is obvious that this end can only be achieved by the Yoga here 
described. Bat i£ liberation ia sought without desire for union through 
Knndall then such Yoga is not necessary ; for liberation may be obtained 
by pure Jndnayoga through detachment, the exercise, and then the 
stilling of the mind without any reference to the central Bodily- Power 
at all. Instead of setting ont in and from the world to unite with 
Shiva, the Jnanayogl to attain this result detaches himself from the 
world. The one is the path of enjoyment and the other of asceticism. 
SamtLdhi may also be attained on the path of devotion ( Bhakti ) as on 
that of knowledge. Indeed the highest devotion ( Parabhakti ) is not 
different from knowledge. Both are realisation. But whilst liberation 
( Mukti ) is attainable by either method there are other marked differ- 
ences between the two. A Dhyilna Yogt should not neglect his body 
knowing that as he is both mind and matter each reacts the one npocn 
the other. fJ egleefc or mere mortification of the body is more apt to 
produce disordered imagination than a true spiritual experience. He is 
not concerned however with the body in the sense that the Hathayogl 
is. It is possible to be a successful Hhyinayogt and yet to be weak ia 
body and health, sick, and shortlived. His body and not he himself 
determines when, he shall die. He cannot ilie at will. When he is in 
Samddhi, Kuiidali Shakti is still sleeping in the Mdlddh^ra and none of 
the physical symptoms and psychical bliss, or powers ( Siddhi ) 
described as accompanying Her rousiaff are observed in his case, The 
Ecstaais which he calls ''Liberation while yet living'* (Jlvanmukta) ia 
not a state like that of real liberation. He may be still subject to a 
suffering body frotn which he escapes only at death, when if at all, he 
is liberated. His ecstasy is in the nature of a. meditation which passes 
into the Yoid (Bh^vana samkdhi) effected tlvrough negation of all thought- 
form (Ghitta vritti) and detachment from the world ; a comparatively 
negative process in which the positive act of raising the central power of 
the body takes no part. By his effort the mind which is a product of 
Kundalini as Prakriti Shakti together with its worldly desires is stilled, 
so that the veil produced by mental functioning is removed from Cons- 
ciousness. In Layayoga Kundalinl Herself when roused by the 
Yogi ( for such rousing is his not and part ) achieves for hkn this- 
illumination. 


But why it may be asked should one trouble over the body and its 
"'Cental Powbr, the more particularly that theyeare nnusual rishs and' 
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pleteness and cortaiaty o£ realisation through the agency of the Power 
which is knowledge itself ( JnS.uar£lpci shafcti ), intermediate acfjuisi- 
tion of Powers C Siddhi ) and intermediate and final enjoyment. This 
answer may however usefully be developed as a fundamental principle 
of the ShSkta Tantra is involved. 

The Shakta Tantra claims to give both enjoyment { Bhukti ) in this 
and the nest world and liberation ( Mukti ) from all worlds. This claim 
is based on a profoundly tiae principle. If the ultimate reality is the 
One which exists in two aspects of q,uieseent enjoyment of the Self in 
liberation from all form and active enjoyment of objects ; that is as 
pure Spirit and Spirit in matter, then a complete union with Reality 
demands such unity in both of Its aspects. It must be known both 
“here” ( Iha ) and ‘There’’ ( Amutra ), When rightly apprehended and 
practised, there is truth in the doctrine which teaches that man should 
make the best of both worlds. There is no real incompability between 
the two provided action is taken in conformity with the universal law of 
manifestation. It is held to be false teaching that happiness hereafter 
can only be had by absence of enjoyment now, or in deliberately sought- 
for suffering and mortification. It is the one Shiva who is the Supreme 
Blissful experience and who appears in the form of man with a life of 
mingled pleasure and pain. Both happiness here and the bliss of 
liberation here and hereafter may be attained, if the identity of these 
Shivas be realised in every human act. This will be achieved by 
making every human function without exception a religious act of 
sacrifice and worship ( Yajna ), In the ancient Yaidik ritual enjoyment 
by way of food and drink was preceded and accompained by ceremonial 
sacrifice and ritual. Such enjoyment was the fruit of the sacrifice and 
the gift of the gods. At a higher stage in the life of a Sidhaka it 13 
offered to the One from whom all gifts come and of whom the Derates 
are inferior limited forms. Bat this offering also involves a dualism, 
from which the highest Monistic (Advaita) Sddhand of the Shdkta- 
Tantra is free. Here the individual life and the world life are known 
as one. And so the Tantrik Sddhaka when, eating or drinking or ful- 
filling any other of the natural functions of the body does so saying and 
believing Shivo’ham “I am Shiva^’ Bhairavo’ham ‘'T am Bhairava'* 
Bdbam “1 am She". It is not merely the separate individual who thus 
act^ and enjoys. It is Shiva who does so %% and through him. Such 
^’One necogais^f as has been well said, that his life and the play of ail 
its activities are not a thing apart to be held and pursued egotistically 
for its and hia oym eepamte sake, as though enjoyment was something 
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to b« Kf.Kwl from Lfe br bn own unaided streng'th and Witb a sense of 
separfttedness ; but bis life and all its activities are conceived as part of 
the Divine action in nature ; Shabti manifesting and operating- in the 
form of man. He realises in the pulsing beat of his heart the rhythm 
which throbs through and is the sign, of the Universal Life. To neglect 
01 to deny the needs of the body^ to think of it as something not divine 
is to neglect and deny that greater life of which it is a part ; and to 
falsify the great doctrine of the unity of ail and of the ultimate identity 
of Matter and Spirit. Governed by such a concept even the lowliest 
physical needs take on a cosmic significance. The body is Shakti. Its 
needs are Shakti'’s needs ; when man enjoys it is Shakti who enjoys 
through him. In all he sees and does it is the Mother who looks and 
acts. His eyes and hands are Hers. The whole body and all its func- 
tions are Her raonifestation. To fully realise Her as such is to perfect 
this particular manifestation of Hsrs which is himself. Man when 
seeking to be the master of himself .so seeks on all the planes physical, 
mental and spiritual ; nor can they be severed for they are all related 
being but differing aspects of the one all pervading Consciousness. 
Who is the more divine ; he who neglects and spurns the body or mind 
that he may attain some fancied spiritual superiority or he who rightly 
cherishes ‘both as forms of the one Spirit which they clothe ? Realisation 
is more speedily and truly attained by discerning Spirit in and as all 
being and its activities, than by fleeing from and casting th ese aside as 
being either unspiritual or illusoryand impediments in the path. If not 
rightly conceived they may be impedunents and the cause of fall ; other- 
wise they become instruments of attainment ; and what others are there 
to hand ? And so the Kulirnava Tantra says “By what men fall by 
that they rise.'* "When acts are done in the right feeling and framf, 
of mind (Bb&va) those acts give enjoyment (Bhukti) and the repeated 
and prolonged Bhiva produces at length that divine experience (Tattva- 
Jn^ua) which is liberation. When the Mother is seen ift all things She 
is at length realised as She is wh^n deyond them all. 

These general principles have their more frequent application in 
the life of the world before entrance oa the path of Yoga proper- flSis 
Yoga here described is however also an application of these same princi- 
ples in so far as it is claimed that thereby both Bbukti and Mukti are 
attained. Oidinarfly it is said that where there is Yoga there is Bhoga - 
{enjoyment) hut in K aula, teaching Yoga is Bhoga and Bhoga is Yoga ^ 
aSa the world ifelf becomes the seat of liberation (Yoga bhogayate,.-! 
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By tEe lowei: processes of HatEayoga ifc is soagEt to attaiis a parfec. 
physical body whicb wili also be a wholly fit msfcr ament by which the 
mind may ftmction. A perfect mind again approaches, and in Sam^dhi 
passes into. Pure Oonsciouanesa itself. The Hathayogi thus seeks . 
body which shall be a,s strong as steel, healthy, free from suffering 
and therefore long-lived. Master of the body he is master of both lifi 
and death. His iustrou-s form enjoys the vitality of youth. He iivesf 
as long as he has the will to live and enjoy in the world of forms. 
His death is the "death at wiil''* when making the great and wonderfully 
expressive gesture of dissolution (Sanghora MadiA^ he grandly departs 
But it may be said the Hathayogts do get sick and die. In the first place 
the full discipline is one of difficnity and risk and can Only be pursued 
under the guidance of a skilled Guru. As the Goraksha Sanghit^ says, 
unaided and unsucessful practice may lead not only to disease but 
death. He who seeks to conquer theLord of Death incurs the risk, on 
failure, of a more speedy conquest by Him. All who attempt this Yoga 
do not of course succeed or meet with the same measure of suceesSs, 
Those who fail not only incur the infirmities of ordinary men. but others 
brought on by practices which have been ill pursued or for which they 
are not fit. Those again who do succeed, do so in varying degree. One 
may prolong his life to the sacred age of 84, others to 100, others yet 
further. In theory at least those who are perfected (Siddha) go from 
this plane when they will. All have not the same capacity or oppor- 
tunity through want of will, bodily strength, or circumstance. AH 
may not be willing or able to follow the strict rales necessary for 
success. Nor does modern life offer in general the opportunities for so 
complete a physical culture. All men may not desire such a life or 
may think the attainment of it not worth the trouble involved. Some 
may wish to be rid of their body and that as speedily as possible. It is 
therefore said that it is easier to gain liberation than deathlessness. 
The former may be had by unsebfisbness, detachment from the world 
moral and mental discipline. But to conquer death is harder than this 
for these qualities and acts will not alone avail. He who does so 
conquer holds life in the hollow of one hand, and if ha be a sueecssful 
(Siddha) Yogt, liberation in the other. He has enjoyment and liberation 
He is The Emperor who-is Master of the World and the Possessor of 
the Kiss which is beyond all worlds. Therefore it is claimed by the 
Hathayogi that eveiy Sidhana is inferior to HathayogS 

The Hathayogi who works Eberation does so through the Yoga 
sidhaui here described which ^ both euj jmtat and U iciat n 
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At every centre to wlncli le rouses Kundaliul he experiences a spec al 
form of bliss (inanda) and gams special povreis (Siddhi) Carrying He? 
to the SbiYa of his cerebral centre he enjoys the Supreme Bliss which 
in its nature is that of Liberation and which when established in perma- 
nence is Liberation itself on the loosening of Spirit and Body. She who 
‘'shines like a chain of lights” a lightning flash-in the centre of his body 
is the "Inner Woman’^ to whom reference was made when it was said 
""What need have I of any outer woman ? I have an Inner ’Woman within 
myself.” The Vtra ("Heroic”) S^dhaka, knowing himself as the 
embodiment of Shiva (Shivo’ham) unites with woman as the embodi- 
ment of Shakti on the physical plane. The Divya ("Livine”) Sddhaka 
or Yogi unites within himself his own Principles, female and male, which 
are the "Heart of the Lord” (Hridayamparameshituh) or Shakti and Her 
Lord Consciousness or Shiva. It is Their union which is the mystic 
coition (Maithuna) of the TantraS. There are two forms of union 
(Sdmarasya) namely the first which is the gross (Sth-dla) or the union 
of the physical cmhodiments of the Supreme Consciousness ; and the 
second which is the subtle (Silkshtna) or the union of the ig[uiescent and 
active prinelples in Consciousness Itself. It is the latter which is 
liberation. 

Lastly, what in a philosophical sense is the nature of the process 
here described ? Shortly stated Energy ( Shakti ) polarises itself into 
two forms namely static or potential ( KunJaKnl ) and dynamic ( the 
working forces of the body as Prfina ). Behind all activity there is a 
static background. This static centre in the human body is the central 
Serpent Power in the M'&ladh^ra ( Eoot-support }. It is the Power 
which is the static support ( Adhto) of the whole body and all il^ 
moving Pranik forces. This Centre ( Kendra ) of Power is a gross 
form of Chit or Consciousness ; that is in itself ( Svarhpa } it is Cons- 
ciousness; and by appearance it is a Power which, as the highest form 
of Eorce, is a manifestation of it. Just as there is a distinction (though 
identity at base) between the supreme quiescent Consciousness and Its 
active Power ( Shakti ) : so when Consciousness manifests as Energy 
( Shakti ) it possesses the twin aspects of potential and kinetic Energy. 
There can be no partition in fact of Reality. To the perfect eye of 
the Siddha the process of Becoming is an ascription ( Adhyisa ). To 
fte ir!lper%et eye of the SS-dbaka that is the aspirant for Siddhi 
(^erfer^ed aoepiaplishment) ; to the spirit which is still toiling through 
• %e lpt?;erjlane^>nd variously identifying itself with them, becoming 
* K reah The ShHta Tanti* 
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at tht, Brajfinia-limiJa which is the point of absolute rest round whii^ 
all I'-irras revolve and by 'which all are maintained. He has aptly 
sug'gested other illasiraticms of the same proctss- Thus in the tissueg 
of the living body the operative energy is polarised into t'w'o forms of 
energy — anabolic and kataholic, the one tending to change and the 
other to conserve the tissues ; the actual condition of the tissues being 
Pimply the resultanti of these two eo-esistent or concurrent activities. 
In the case, again, of the impregnated ovum, Shakti is already presented 
in its two polar aspects, namely the ovum (possibly the static ) and 
the spermatszoon the dynamic. The germ cell does not cease to he 
such. It splits into two, one half the somatic cell gradually developing 
itsidf into the body of the animal, the other half remaining encased 
v ibhin the body practically unchanged and as the germ-plasm is trans- 
mit'fced in the process of reproduotioii to the offspring. 

In short, Shakti when manifesting divides itself into two polar 
aspects — static and dynamic — which implies that you cannot ha'Ve it ia 
a dynamic form without at the same time having it in a static form 
much like the poles of a magnet. In any given sphere of activity of 
force we must have according to the cosmic principle a static back- 
ground. — Shakti ai rm or ‘‘^ooiled” as the Tantras say. This scientifie 
truth ia illustrated in the figure of the Tautrik ESh. The Divine 
iWother moves as the Kinetic Shakti on the breast of Sadtshiva who is 
the static back-ground of pure Chit which is actionless (Hishkriya) •, the 
Gunamayl Mother being all activity. 

The Cosmic Shakti is the collectivity (Samashti) in relation to 
which the Kundall in particular bodies is the Vyeshfci (individual) 
Shakti. The body is, as I have stated, a microcosm (Eshudra- 
hrahm^nda). In the living body there is, therefore, the same polarisa- 
tion of which I have spoken. Prom the MahS Kundall the universe 
has sprung. In Her supreme form She is at rest, coiled round and one 
(as Chidr'ft.pint) with the Shivabindu. She ia then at rest. She next 
uncoils Herself to manifest. Here three coils of which the Tantraa speak 
are the three Gunas and the three and a half coils to which the Kubjik^l 
Tantra all'udes are Prakriti and its three Gunas together with the 
Vjkritis. Her. 50 coils ^re the letters of the alphabt*t. As She goes on 
uncoiling, the Tattvas and the Mhtrik4s, the Mothers of the Varnas, 
desna from Her. She is; thus moving and continues even after creation 
^ move in the Tattvas so created. For as they are born of movemeni 
,)fliey,:e.onrtimne,tj 0 move. The whole Jagat, as the Sanskrit term impUe^ 

ors>tivdy active until She ha» arOlvo^E 



